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DIO. CHRYSOSTOM 


THE SIXTY-FIRST DISCOURSE : 
CHRYSEIS 


Ix this little dialogue it would seem that Dio had chosen 
for discussion the most unpromising of topics. Little as is 
known about Briseis. Homer at Jeast tells us that when 
Agamemmon’s messengers came to fetch her she followed 
them unwillingly, but Chryseis, the involuntary cause of the 
quarrel! out of which grew the //iad, is restored to the arms 
of her father without giving the slightest clie to her emotions 
or desires. Apart from the epithet “ fair-cheeked “ which 
she shares with Briseis, our only testimony regarding her 
personality is the tribute paid her by Agamemnon when he 
compares her with Clytemnestra to the disadvantage of the 
latter, a tribute, it may be, inspired as much by arrogant 
pride as by passion. 

So far as is known, none of the Greek playwrights found 
in her story material suitable for dramatic treatment: yet 
Dio here undertakes the task of endowing this lay figure 
with life. His partner in the discussion is not a colonrless 
individual, as is often the case, merely providing the cues for 
further argumentation and meekly assenting to the con- 
clusions reached, but a woman with a mind of her own, 
repeatedly raising logical objections and asking pertinent 
questions. Her final utterance shows that, despite the dex- 
terity of Dio, she has some lingering doubts about the true 
character of Chryseis. It is of course peculiarly fitting that 
jin treating such a topic as Chryseis the interlocutor should be 
a woman, but that Dio should have cast a woman for such a 
role is of itself noteworthy, and there is such an atmosphere 
of verisimilitude surrounding the dialogne as to suggest that 
it may actually have taken place. 
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bot Sid ‘ ‘ > , 3 ~ a 
a. “Eqet ruyyavecs 08 davaAws exauvotoa “Opnpov 
> ca Ld e a 4 ~ / 
ove€é, WaTep ol ToAAOl, TLGTEVoUGa TH B6En TmpoT- 
~ - a ‘ f ‘s y y 
mon Oavudlew, 6 d€ Seworards eoTw yobnoa 
Tov TouyTov, Tay mepl 7a maby TOV arama 
epmretplay, TaNda ev edouptev, el eGenecs, Ta VoV, 
Ta. TOV Pacrdwy Kat otparnyar, TEpt be peas 
yuvarKdos oxepepeba TOV aixpararan, Omolay TWA. 
nevolnke TiHV Ouyarépa Tob iepéews, 7s edOds eva 
ob Kar dipxas TAS TOUjTEWS. 6 puev yap “Aya- 
peepreay ov povov 70 €ldos, GAAd Kal TOV TpdToV 
emrauvety EOlKE THS TALOLoK ys Aéyer yap os ovoev 
ety Tas. ppevas Xelper THs abrod yovaikds: biAov 
b€ ws exeivyy olopevos voor exer. 
of 
Ti dé; od« dAAws tobr0 clipyKe dia TOV Epwra 
eee 
Cb Bs Mata mw x a a \ 
Ideiv détov Katroe xaAetutatov welfew Tovs 
\ ee > 
eee eee Kab yap imovoodaw of moAAoi Kal opyt- 
Covrae padlws, Kat oddéroré dacw ayatacba Kar’ 


"oT? 8é; Wilamowitz : 2 de. 


"Cf. Miad 1. 113-115, spoken in praise of Chryseis. 
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THE SIEXTY-FIRST DISCOURSE ; 
CHRYSEIS 


Dio. Sinee, as it happens, you praise Homer in no 
ordinary manner and you do not, like most persons. 
merely ‘pretend to admire him. trusting to his reputa- 
tion, but instead have diseerned that quality in the 
poet in which he is most effeetive, his aequaintance 
with the passions of mankind. let us. if you please, 
pass by all else for the moment, the fortunes of kings 
and generals, and turn our attention to just one 
woman among the captives, aiming to discover how 
the poet has depicted the daughter of the priest 
whom he has mentioned at the very beginning of his 
poem. For Agamemnon seems to praise not only 
the beauty but also the eharacter of the young 
woman, for he says that she is in no wise inferior in 
mind to his own wife 1—clearly believing that Cly- 
temnestra has intelligence 

Interlocutor. What of it? Has he not said this 
thoughtlessly, beguiled by his infatuation ? 

Dia: That is acarelt looking into; and yet it is very 
diffieult to convince men who are in love. for most 
of them are suspicious and easily angered, and they 
never admit that they are loved as they deserve by 
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agiav Uo TwV épwperwr, dAAws Te GTaY woe KpeiT- 
Tous ToooUTOV Kal GUVOITES per” eovoias. 

Taira 6€ pnp oupBaivenr Tots pavrows epacrais. 

A. Etre odv aTovdaios yp 6 "Ayapepver, opbas 
eylyvuake mept abris, cite Tots moAAois dpowos, 
od pdd.ov davdAnv odaav apéou Tov Toobrov, wore 
ayabyy broAapetv. hépe S17) Kat 7d Ma Wowpev. 

3 Kae Tiva any dodgy € exes Tapa ye ‘Opiipe 
Tob Tpomou THS yurakos; odbdev yobr Tmeroiney 
ab7yy mpattovear i A€yovoar, GAAa ouyh TO 
TaTpt d.doperny. 

a. Ti yap; ex Tay yevouevur epi adrny odvK 
av tts ovpBadoe THV Sidvovay poy Tavu aTAaS pNdE 
evnOws cKomav; 

"lows. 

a. [ld6repov ob" olereBa* rov Npvony dxovons 
Tis Ouyarpos ets 70 aTpatémedov éAbety pera. 
Avrpwy apa. Ta. ore upara Kopilovra 700 Geob 
Kat 70 TAROos ikerever Kal ToUs BaciAdas adrévar 
avTny, 4 Tobvavtiov eKxeivys Scouevns 70d maTpds, 

4 et te dUvarto, Bonbeiv; ef yap éatepye Tois Tapob- 
ow 7 Xpvonis Kai TH? Ayapepvove ouvetvas 7Pov- 
Aero, o8S€ror’ dv etkero Xpvons & pea. Thy Ouyarépa 
Auméy TO Bacwrct amexOdvecbar, ovK dyvoav érmws 
elye mpos adr. TO yap ovvelvat 7@ Baowrel rH 
Npvonida orepyoperny ovx irrov TO Xpvon guv- 
éhepev. Kal yap 4 Ywpa Kal TO lepov Kal adros 


1 JIézepov ody Selden: qore. 


> otacba Reiske : otdpeda. 





1 Cf, [liad 1. 12-16. 


THE SIXTY-FIRST DISCOULRS 


their beloved, especially when they are so superior 
in station to the objects of their passion and associate 
with them by virtue of authority. 

Int. That kind of thing, in my opinion, happens 
with lovers of the low sort. 

Dio. Well then, if Agamemnon was of the superior 
kind, he was right in his appraisal of the girl; but if 
he was no better than most men, it is not easy for a 
woman of low degree to please a man like him to the 
point of taking her to be noble. Well now, let us 
examine also the other points. 

dnt. Why, what additional proof have you in Homer 
of the ehitactes of the woman ? At any rate he has 
not depicted her as doing or saying anything, but 
rather as being silently handed over to her favhew: 

Dio. What! Could one not deduce her faeulties 
of mind from what took place in counexion with her, 
provided one were to consider the matter in a manner 
not wholly superficial and foolish ? 

Int. Perhaps. 

Dio. Are we, then, to suppose that against the 
wishes of his daughter Chryses came into ‘the eamp. 
bearing the fillets of the god along with the ransom, 
and besought the assembly and the kings to release 
her,! or, on the contrary, was it because she kept 
begging her father to aid her if he could? Vor if 
Chryseis was eontent with her situation and wished 
to live with Agamemnon, Chryses would never have 
chosen at one: idl the same time to grieve his daughter 
and to ineur the maliee of the king, not being unaware 
of the king’s feelings toward her. For it was no less 
to the interest of Chryses that Chisels should live 
with the king, so long as he was fond of her, since the 
priest’s country, his sanetuary, and he himself had 
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U0 Tots “\yavots éyeyorer, KaKeivos Wy avrov 
, sa pss tee 
KUplos. ETL O€ TOS Tapaxpypa poe ddovoys ovre 
Aver obre ewéepvyto Tept Avtpwv, bte elkds my 
yarerustepov depen, xporys b€ varepov THs pev 
Avis eAaTToVves yeyermperns, ovv7betas dé mpos 
TOV "Ayapeprove aActovos ; dexdru yap evel THs 
zohopKias TAUTU ovpival drow | 6 TOMNTHS, Ta 
wept THY adieu Tob lepews Kal 77 Kopedny TOV 
Aitpwv. ras b€ wEpiotkous ToAEs Kal Tas éAdT- 
TOVES elicos Wy evbds aAdvat Kar apxas 700 7oN€- 
jlov, Gv daapxer 4 \pboa Kal TO fepov. 

OdKobyv 6 Aovyos obros moMAayy dromtav emoel- 
Krvot THS Npuanidos, TO mpoTEepov pev aixwadwrov 
oveay avexeobar, mpoohatws atepouevny Tod Ta- 
Tpos Kal Tis waTpidos, dteAVovTwy dé déKa’ éerdy 
yader@s fépeu. 

Pals ‘ ‘ a BS x > x + ‘ 

a. Et ye cat ta ddda dxovceas: odd€ yap Tor 
TUyOrTa epactiy ama yeropevov dU amoduety 
quis éAevtlépas, por zi ye tov évdo€dratov Kat 

t , ‘ ~ eq -. ee 
mAovatwTaror, Baowéa prev Tav “KAAjvov Evpmav- 
Tw, peylaTyy o¢ é€yovra dvvapwy é€v Tots TOTE 
La F f Lem > 7 > a + 4 x 
avipurtos, KUptor dé od} jLovoy éxetvyns, GAAa Kat 
Tob TaTpds Kal Tis 7 Tarpioos, eAnilovra 6€ Kpaty- 
oew odlyou Xporov Kat THy “Aolas: TO yap “IAvor 

‘ Fa ta 
duthurs eixev ék woAAod, Kat ports SeeddAarror 
abriy tiv moAuW, emetjet '8é odSels els paynv: Kat 
TadTu ob Tupepyws ExovTos Tpos* adtyY TOO Baut- 
: dena added by Reiske, 
wens added hy KR Ey 


' Strabo places (has at the head of the Adramyttic 
Gulf, close to Cilla with which it is associated in {iad 1. 37-35. 
2 Dio accepts the term ‘singular’ as a compliment to 
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come under the sway of the Achaeans, and Aga- 
memmnon was their sovereign. And. besides, how is 
it that immediately after her capture, at a time when 
she might be expected to be in greater distress, 
Chryses. neither came nor made any mention of 
ransom, bunt rather some time later, at a time when 
her grief had diminished and her intimaey with 
Agamemnon had increased + For the poet says 
these things took place in the tenth year of the siege 
—I mean the coming of the priest and the bringing 
of the ransom-—w hile. it is reasonable to suppose that 
the cities in the neighbourhood of Troy, and especi- 
ally the smaller ones, would have been taken in the 
very beginning of the war, and it is to this group that 
Chrysa and its sanctuary belonged.' 

Int. Then this reasoning of yours attributes to 
Chryseis very singular conriue t, in that formerly she 
endured her lot as a captive, though newly robbed 
of her father and her country. but after ten years 
had passed she took it hard. 

Dio. Yes, at least if you listen to what else £ have 
to say 7: for it is not pleasant for free women to 
abandon even an ordinary man, once he has become 
their lover, to say nothing of the inost illustrious and 
wealthy man, king of all the Greeks, a man who held 
the greatest power of all among the men of that day, 
who had authority over not merely Chryseis but her 
father and her country too, and who expected ina 
short time to become lord of Asia as well—for Hium 
had long been in a bad way and its people were 
having difficulty in defending the city itself and no 
one went out for battle. Anya observe also that the 


Chryseis, but the interlocutor does not eatch his meaning 
at once, 
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Aéws, aAda Kat pavepas dporoyodvros mporipay 
Ths adTol yuvaiKds. Tooabra dmonTvovoay Kau 
THAuudTA dyald, Kai TO péytotov epacriy od 
povor Baorhéa péyar Kal avdpetov év dAlyos, AAG 
Kat véov Kal Kady, as pnow “Opnpos TO Att 
mpooerka wy avrov, émera ets éadwxutav aduré- 
aba. tiv maTpida Kat ouvoikety ert THY SovAwY 
tev “Ayapépvovos, et ye €teAAe yapeioba TOV 
eyxwplov tet, TOs ovK dromoy ; 70 yap atypedAw- 
TOV elvat Kal Ola TOUTO 447) orépyew Tov AaBovra 
ovx ikavov. 1) _yobv Boonis dyamay éouKe TOV 
"AxiMéa, Kal Tabra ov dyow amoKtetvat Tov avdpa 
avTHs Kat Tovs adeAdots. TH b5€ ~Ayapéeuvore 
Tovotrov ovdEev émémpakTo Tepe THY Npvoniba. 
Kadds.  ovxodv éx TOV AOywv Toure ouK éBov- 
AnOy XNpvayis dmorenpOirac mapa Tob "Ayapepe- 
vovos, adda Npdons taira émparre Kad? abrov" q 
cttep ePovAero, adpovearépa av etn, Kat Tov Adyov 
evar Tior elas H Uimécxov. 

"AAV ody unde diknv diKdons, past, mpty 
ee dxotoa. dAéyes dy Godov ovTa Tor 
“Opnpor ; 

"lows. 

a. Odxotv Ta peev avrov A€yew olov, Ta Sé Tots 
evrvyxdvovot katadirety aicbdvecbar. tobro dé ob 
Tav' mavu ddyAwy eat. 1 yap Xpvanis Kar’ 


1 sav Pihigk : Adywr. 





1 tiad (113-115. 2 hid. 2. 477-478. 

3 fhid. 19, 282-300. 

4 Je only promised to deduce her character from Homer's 
words. The speaker may be thinking of the appraisal of 
Chryseis in § 1. 
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king had no casual regard for her. but even openly 
admitted that he preferred her to his own wife.? 
That she should spurn such numerous and excep- 
tional advantages, and in particular a lover who was 
not only a great king and had few who vied with him 
in valour, but was also voung and handsome, as Homer 
says in comparing him to Zeus. and that she should 
then go to her native land, now a prize of war, and 
live as the wife of one of Agamemmnon’s slaves—that 
is, assuming that she would wed one of the men of 
the Aistice oe not that singular? For that she was 
a prisoner of war and for that reason did not care 
for the man who got her is not enough to explain 
her conduct. At any rate Briseis apparently loved 
Achilles, and that although, as she declares, it was 
he who slew her husband iad her brothers.? But as 
for Agamemnon, nothing like that had been done 
regarding Chryseis. 

Te. Very good. Then from this line of reasoning 
it follows that Chr yseis did not wish to be parted from 
Agamemnon, but ‘that Chryses was conducting these 
negotiations independently ; or else, if indeed ‘she did 
wish it, she would be rather foolish and the ease you 
have made out is contre ary to what you promised.* 

Dio. Well now. as the saying goes, do not judge 
a ease before you hear both sides. Of course you 
speak of Homer as bei sing a man of wisdom 7 

Int. Possibly. 

Dio. Then you should assume that he tells some 
things but leaves others to the pereeption of his 
readers, But this is not one of the very obscure 
instances. For Chryseis at the outset apparently 

A familiar maxim supposed to obtain in Athenian law- 
courts. 
VOL, V B2 9 
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apyas pév, ws eoiker, Yydta peeve Tapa Ta 
> Ki 2.8 an > , \ ~ -~ wy 
Ayapéuvort 60 as etzov aitias Kat Tots feots Adee 
fee x 
yap ore under dobeln tev ddofotépwr, GAG TH 
eds ees ze 
mavtwy Baotrel, KaKelvos otK dpeA@s Eyor mpos 
> v ia > uw \ a > ‘ A 
adrtyy wote obK EmpaTte wept AUTpuv. eel Se 
yKove Ta TEpL THY olkiay THY TOU > Ayapéeuvoros 
- > , ‘ % om 5 
omota WV, ws xadera, Kat THY WudTHTAa TAS KdAv- 
/ ¥ 4. , ? ~ > - ‘ 
TayvijoTpas Kal TO Upacos, evtadda efoBetro tiv 
+ ‘ Ww ” ¥ hs 4 w la 
ets TO “Appos ddv€w. Kat Tov perv GdXov ypdvor 
qapépeve orepyovoa tows tov >Ayasrepvova: Ore b€ 
> \ r € , ‘ , , ¢ > 
iv mpos téAet 6 TdAEHOS Kal di€pper Adyos cs ob- 
Kére Suvijcovrat mAelw xpovor arréyew of Tpdes, 
y , os OF , 4 ° ” . e 
od mepteerve TOD [Atou rHy dAwou'. ydEr yap as 
~ 7 
76 OAS Tods WKaVTas brepydavovs yeyvopévovs' 
Kat THY Secovdaysoviar T67e LaAAOV laxvovoay THY 
mept Tov Pedy,” drav ToAcuMaw of avOpwrror. 
Aca TaUTa éxdrer TOTE TOV TaTépa Kat detobat 
~ ? ~ > td > #: Lg © ” 
tov Axa éxéAcver éexuvOdreTo yap, ws éouxer, 
Ste eyvvarxokputobvtTo ot 'Arpetdae Kai petlov 
efpovovy THY avdp@v TovTwr at yuvatkes, obK ert 
, , > . n 4 > \ ¢ a , 
KdAder provorv, GAAG Kal THY apynV adrats vopi- 
Covaa. mpoojkev paddcv. tods fev yap IleAo- 
> fal ~ € 
midas te etva Kal émjAvdus THs ‘EAAdéos, adtai 
dé ’Axyaudes, Turddpew Ovyarépes kal Arjdas. 6 
5€ Torddpews évdo€os Fv cat Bacireds tis Umdp- 
4 nl ~ / 
rys, wate Kal THY “EAévyy bua toiTo éprjorevoay 


1 wyvopevous Dindorf : yevoevous. 
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was content to remain with Agamemuon for the 
reasons I have named, and she was grateful to the 
gods that she had not been given to any of the less 
‘vetrions persons, but ton to the king of all, and 
also that he was not indifferent foward her; and 
so she made no move regarding ransom. But avhien 
she heard what conditions were like in the house of 
Agamemnon, how disagreeable they were, and when 
she heard ee about the eruelty of Cly temnestra and 
about her boldness, then she looked with dread to 
her arrival in Argos. Moreover. although she had 
hitherto remained with Agamemnon, possibly for 
love of him, still when the war was near its close and 
a report was current that the Trojans no longer would 
be able to hold out, she did not wait for the eapture 
of Ilium. For she knew that in general men who are 
victorious grow arrogant, and that the time when 
religious seruples are more potent is when men are 
at war. 

For these reasons at that juneture she summoned 
her father and bade him entreat the Aehaeans ; for 
she learned, it would appear, that the Atreidae were 
dominated by their wives and that the wives felt 
themselves superior to these men, not alone because 
of their beauty. but also because they believed that 
the right to rule belonged rather to themselves. For 
the Atpeilne were descendants of Pelops and new- 
comers in Greeee,t whereas they themselves were 
women of Achaia, daughters of Tyndareiis and 
Leda. Now ‘Tyndareiis had been illustrious and king 
of Sparta, and so not only had Helen on this account 
ae courted by the noblest among the Greeks, but 


Tradition made Pelops a native of Phrygia in Asia Minor, 





2 rév bed Pflugk : tov Oedv. 
11 
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ot dpiatoe THY “EAAjar Kat Ponbjocev wpooar. 
mpos be tovtTots adeAdat Kdatopos cat JloAvoed- 
Kous Hoav, ot Atos suides evopicfnaav Kal Geoi 
pexpe viv dou doxodar dia THY Svvapu i TOTE 
éoxov. Tav jev yap év TleAomovvijow mpoetyo: 

~ 4 ” a ef , s ¢ 
ov d€ €€w Iledozomnjoou peylory Svvayis Hv 4 
mept tas “Adijvas, kat tavtnv Kxabetrov émortpa- 

a : £ , ” ‘ > \ 
Tevaurtes yaéws Bacidevovtos. éTt dé aveysos 
> iz ? a ta c aia Le et, f 
eyeyover adtots Medéaypos 6 Tav ‘EAH wr 
Aploros. 

‘Taira pev obv od« imlatato 7) Npvanis, To dé 
ppornpa Hove Tav yuvackay Kal tiv ‘EAévynv 
emeyiyvwoKev égov bmepetye’ Tob avopos: wate 
ezrevd} Ta mepl TV *Aotav peyada i]Kove oud Te 
xwpas apeTyy Kat 7Ailos avOpuTav Kat xpyd- 
TW, Kareppovncev ob Tob MeveAdou Lover, aAAG 
Tob Te "Ayapeprovos Kat Evprdons Tis “EAAdéos, 
kal Tabta, €tAeTo aT eweivanr. O jeev obv MevédAaos 
Kal mporepov vretke Tept mavroy 7H ‘EAevn Kat 
dorepov etAndars aixpadutor Opies <Oeparrevev" 6 
dé "Ayapénver Such TH apxiy ET OLPOpEVOS TV 
KAvraviotpay yTiacer,” ware diAov 7 Hv OTL OvK 
ave€owTo dAdjAwy, GA” écovro Tovabta ayedov 

1 dnepetxe| dvepeide Arnim. 
2 Aripacer| nrivaley Arnini. 





L Npollodorus, Bibliotheca 3. 10. 8-9, lists thirty-two 
suitors, adding that, on the advice of Odysseus, Tyndareiis 
exacted an oath that they stand by whoever might be chosen 
to wed Helen, in case any one should wrong him in his mar- 
riage rights. 

2 According to tradition Leda bore Castor and Clytem- 
nestra to Tyndaretis, Polydeuces and Helen to Zeus. 

3? Helen had been carried off by Theseus and Peirithoiis. 
12 
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they had sworn to render aid in case of need.) Be- 
sides. these women were sisters of Castor and Poly- 
deuces. who had come to be regarded as sons of 
Zeus! and who to this day are deemed gods by all 
mien because of the pee they acquired at that time. 
For not only were they pre-eminent among the 
dwellers in the Pelavouteee: but among those ontside 
the Peloponnese the greatest power was that of 
Athens, and Castor and ‘Poly deuces had overwhelmed 
that city in a campaign w hich they made in the reign 
of Theseus? Furthermore. Meleager, the noblest 
among the Greeks, had been a cousin of theirs.! 

Now though Chr vseis did not know these things. 
she did Near of the proud spirit of the women, and 
she learned how far above her husband Helen stood— 
so far that. when Helen heard of the great advantages 
of Asia, due alike to excellenee of soil and size of 
population and abundance of riches, she came to 
scorn. not only Menelaiis. but Agamemnon too and 
Greece as a whole and she chose the one in preference 
to the other. Now Menelatis had been accustomed 
to yield to Helen in everything before her elopement. 
and also, when later on he took her captive, he was 
kind to her in spite of all® ; but Agamemnon, puffed 
up because of his position as commander. had dis- 
paraged Clytemnestra, and so it was clear that they 
were not going to get along well together. but that 
instead there would be just about such actions as 


+ Meleawer’s mother was L.eda’s sister. The Calydonian 
boarhunt, of which he was the hero, was popular with both 
poet and artist. 

5 Aristophanes, Lysistrafa 155-156, says that when Troy 
was taken Menelatis was so moved by Helen’s beauty that 
he let fall the sword with which he meant to slay her. He 
treats her with marked courtesy in the Odussey. 
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THE SIXTY-PIRST DISCOURSE 


eame to pass.t. Nor was Chryseis pleased when 
Agamemnon said what he did. moreover publiely in 
the assembly of the Achaeans, namely. that he prized 
her more than his own wife and thought her not 
inferior to her, for Chryseis knew that such talk 
breeds envy and jealousy. Then too, she observed 
Agamemnon’s charaeter and saw that he was not 
stable but arrogant and overbearing, and she caleu- 
lated what he would do to her, a eaptive, when he 
eeased to desire her, seeing that he referred to his 
wife, queen though she was and the mother of his 
children, in such disparaging terms. Vor though 
foolish women delight in their lovers when they are 
seen to disparage all other women. those who are 
sensible discern the true nature of the man who aets 
or talks that way. 

And at the same time Chryseis was aware that he 
was insolent too in his treatment of herself, and that 
too at a time when he was inost in love with her. 
Por example, that he should so roughly have driven 
off the father of his beloved. instead of sparing him 
on her aeeount, to say nothing of bis not having 
soothed the old man by saving that his daughter fad 
nothing to fear from hin. but. on the contrary. not 
only thr eatening him but also speaking slightingly 
of C hrvseis by saying. 


But PH not free her ere old age o’ertakes 
Her far from home, at Argos, in our house. 
Plying the loom and visiting my couch.* 


What overweening insolence |! Why. what would he 

have done later on. seeing that while still in love 

he talks of her in such a fashion ? Therefore, to 
Tliad 1, 29-3 
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THE SIXTY-LFIRST DISCOURSE 


guard avainst these things and to forecast theni is 
the mark of a woman by no means ordinary. How- 
ever, to my way of thinking. what happened i in Argos 
both to Cassandra and to Agamemnon himself? re- 
vealed that Chryseis was a sensible woman to have 
saved herself from these disasters. Aceordingly. 
that neither passion nor kingly station nor those 
things which are deemed elorions and good turned 
her head. young though she was, and that she did 
not plunge into perilous ventures and a disordered 
house and envy and jealousy—these are the marks 
of a prudent woman, one truly worthy of being 
daughter of a priest, nurtured in the house of a 
god. ; 

Int. How so? Do you mean that these are the 
reasons why Agamemnon thought her wise ? 

Dio, By no means, for it is not likely that she said 
any sueh thing to him: rather that he formed his 
judgement on the basis of her conduet in general. 

Int. W ee then, does not the poet say that she 
departed in gladness, Just as he says that Briseis 
departed in sorrow ¢? 

Dio. Beeause in this too she was showing her 
prudence. her aim being not to exasperate Aga- 
memnon or drive him to eontentiousness. However, 
the poet makes the situation plain in the passage in 
which he says she was restored by Odysseus to her 
father beside the altar : 


Thus having said. he placed her in his arms. 
And he rejoicing took his darling child. 

For, methinks. if she were sorrowing. her father 
would not be receiving her “ rejoicing ” ; nor, per- 
8 Thid. lL. th6-447, 
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TILE SEN PY-FIRST DISCOURS! 


ehance, would the poet have called her * darling ”’ 
unless she loved her father dearly for what had taken 
place. 

Int. Very well: yet why did Chryseis reason thus 
rather than Chryses on his own account ? 

Dio. Because it was to be expected that what 
eoncerned Clytemnestra would hold greater interest 
for Chryseis: but even if it was her father who 
reasoned thus and she agreed with him and followed 
his adviee, that was no ‘trifling feat either. At any 
rate most women in their folly are more devoted to 
their lovers than to their parents. 

Tut. Why, then. if she really was sensible, did she 
not try to prevent Chryses froin appealing to Aga- 
memnon publicly. in order that he might be less 
angry ? 

Dio. Because she knew that. though in private 
lovers desire in every matter to eratify their pas- 
sion, they are sometimes embarrassed in the presence 
of the crowd, and she bekeved that the fillets of the 
god bad a certain power with the people, as proved 
to be the ecase.! 

Int. Still here is something that troubles me. How 
did it happen that Agamemnon not only fell in love 
with the priest’s daneh iter at the time in question, 
but afterwards with Cassandra too. a div inely inspired 
and holy maid ?? 

Dio. Because this too is a sign of pride and wanton- 
ness—to desire the forbidden and rare rather than 
the easily obtainable. 

° 


' Cf Iliad 1, 22-23, 
2 Loved by Apollo, Cassandra received from him the gift 
of prophecy. 4 


° éyew| few Armin. 7 After: wMaTep yE mperins idils vette 
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THE SINPY-FIRST DisCOURSE 


Int. | do not gainsay that Chryseis was prudent, 
if these things took place as you claim. 

Dio. Would you rather hear how they assuredly 
did take place. or how it would be well for them to 
have taken place ¢ 
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THES Ves ECOND DISCOURSE : 
ON. .KINGSHIP AND TYRANNY 


‘Tne complimentary address contained in s§ 1 and 8 of our 
Discourse could hardly have been intended for any one but 
Trajan. Yet the document is so abrupt in both beginning 
and ending and so brief when compared with the four treatises 
on kingship supposed to have been addressed to Trajan 
(Or. 1-4) that it is difhenlt to imagine that it ever was de- 
livered as a distinct entity in the form in which we have it. 
It is of course conceivable that we are dealing with a frag- 
ment of a fifth speech on kingship addressed to the much- 
enduring ‘Trajan, but it is more likely that we have before 
us a variant version of a portion of one of the addresses just 
mentioned. Dio himself makes it plain (Or. 57. 10-12) that 
on occasion he took the liberty of repeating to other hearers 
speeches previously delivered before “‘ the Emperor.” On 
such an occasion he doubtless felt free to modify the original 
wording, and such a procedure would explain the existence 
of certain donbiets in his text. We may conjecture that his 
editor, finding the substance of Or. 62 imbedded in such a 
variant version of one of the four speeches to which we have 
referred and not wishing to discard it, gave it independent 
existence here. Finally, it may be noted that, though the 
second element in the title, tyranny, is not specifically men- 
tioned in our document, it is dealt with in Or. 3, and also 
that there is a notable similarity between Or. 3. 10 and 
Or. 62. 3. 
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62. ITEPT BAXJAEIAS KAI TYPANNIAO™ 
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1 Toe, the man himself. 


THE SIXTY-SECOND DISCOURSE: ON 
KINGSHIP AND PYRANNY 


Ano indeed, if a person is not competent tu govern 
a single man, and that too a man who is very place to 
him, | in faet his eonstant eompanion.’ and if, again. 
he cannot gnide a single soul. and that his own, “how 
could he be king. as you are. over unnumbered 
thousands scattered ev ervwhere. many even dwelling 
at the ends of the earth, most of whom he has not 
even seen and never could see. and whose speech he 
will not understand > Why, it is as if one were to say 
of the man with vision so impaired that he cannot 
see even what lies at his feet but needs some one to 
lead him by the hand. that he ean reach with his eves 
the most distant objects. like those who at sea behold 
from afar both the mountains and the islands; or 
as if one were to say of the man who cannot make 
himself heard even by those who stand beside him. 
that he is able to speak so as to be heard by whole 
eommunities and armies. In fact. the intelleet has 
something comparable to vision—as vision, when it 
is ruined, can see nothing even of what is very near. 
although when in health it can reach sky and stars. 
just so the mind of the prudent man shows itse 
competent to direct all men whatsoever. whereas the 
mind of the fool cannot protect a single body. his 
own, or a single household. 
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* Presumably Trajan: ef. $3 and Introduction. 
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THE SENTY-SECOND DISCOURSE 


Take, for example, most men who hold unbridled 
power—because they have the power to obtain every- 
thing, they crave everything 5 because justice is 
lodged in their hands, for this reason they are unjust ; 
because they do not fear the buys, they do not even 
believe in their existence : because ‘they are not 
compelled to labour, they never cease their luxurious 
living ; because no one defends himself when imal- 
tre sated, they never cease malireating + because they 
lack no pleasure, they never get their fill of it; 
beeause no one censures them openly , they miss no 
oceasion for unjust criticism ; because no one wishes 
to hurt their feelings, for this reason they display 
ill-temper toward everyone ; because they have it 
in their power to do anything when enrage “dy for this 
reason they are continually in a rage. On the other 
hand, the good ruler, such as you are, practises the 
opposite conduet—he covets nothing for the reason 
that he feels he has everyihing ; he is sparing in his 
pleasures for the reason that he would lack for no 
pleasure he might crave + he is more jJusi than any 
other man inasmuch as he provides justice for all : 
he delights in labour beeause he labours of his own 
accord 3; he cherishes the laws beeanse he does not 
fear them. 

Moreover. he is right in reasoning so. lor who 
needs ampler wisdont than he who deliberates on so 
many matters > Who needs stricter Justice than he 
who is superior to the laws Who needs more stead- 
fast self-control than he to whom anything is per- 
inissible > Who needs greater courage tan he who 
is the preserver of all ? Furthermore, he who is to 
govern many others needs, net only very great outlay 
of wealth, but also armies. both infantry Vv and cavalry. 
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Assurbanipal. last of the wrreat Assyrian rulers, 668-6: 25 
uc. Herodotus (2. 150) speaks only of his wealth; Dio*s 
account of bis efferminacy and indolence may have been 
drawn frou Ctesias. See Diodorus Sicnlus 2, 23-25 
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and in addition fortifications, ships, and engines of 
war, if he is to control his subjects, defend himsclf 
against the foe. and, should some one try to revolt 
from his authority, reduce him to subjection, How- 
ever. to control one’s self is of all things least costly. 
least difficult, least dangerous; for neither costly 
nor laborious nor precarious is the life of the man 
of self-control : yet for all that. though so desirable. 
it is naturally the most difficult thing Boe all. 

For instance, the famous Sardanapallus. 1 whose 
name is a by-word, held Nineveh and Babylon as well, 
the greatest cities that had yet existed, and all the 
Ratian’ which oceupy the second continent,? as far as 
what are called the minhabited parts of the earth. 
were subject to him : but to kingship he could lay uo 
claim, no more than could some rotting corpse. For 
the fact is, he neither would nor could take counsel 
or give Judgement or lead troops. On the contrary, 
it was his custom to slip away into the women’s 
quarters in his palace and there sit with legs drawn 
up on a golden couch. sheltered by purple bed- -hane- 
ings. just like the Adonis who is lamented by the 
women,® his voice shriller than that of eunuchs, his 
neck lolling to one side, his face pale and twitching 
from indolence and living in the shade. his body livid. 
his eyes upturned as if he were being throttled-—in 
short, one whom it would be impossible to distinguish 
from his concubines. And yet for a time, as it seemed 


Asia. 

As early as the fitth century Athenian women honoured 
him with a two-day festival in which the lament was pro- 
minent; ef. Aristophanes, Lysistrata 389. A celebration 
in Alexandria forms the background of Theocritus’ fifteenth 
idyl; cf. also Bion’s ae in Fdmonds, Greek Bucolic 
Poets (L.C.L.), pp. 386-395. 
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etki) hepopevyy, womep abv dixa KuPeprn) Tov moA- 
Adnes dAaer nV jendevos KAaTEXOVTOS ev TO TeAaYyeL 
Kata TUyyY, evotas ere xovo7s eTeEITE dAtyos KAv- 
dw evapleis Kal padiws év Kipa éeméxAvoev. Kat 
87) Kal appa tOety e€orw ovderds tproxodvros ev 
dyare peuBoperor, 6 viKns jeer’ otic av more TUXOL, 
taparrer b€ Kal amdédAvat Tor eyyds GyAOV TOV 
Oeatar. 
Oure yap adpor Baourebs eri more, ob pedAdov 
7] turds HYEpOr 6600 yevorr ai, oUTE GdiKOS, Od 
paAAov 7) Rave anodes Kal cavoos dA\ov mpoo- 
deOpevos KaVOVOS, ore detAds, ob pa\ov y Adwr 
eAddov AaBwr boxy 7 7 oidnpos KTpoo Kat HodiBdov 
Hadaxcdrepos. rat 8 ioxupotépas éykparetas 
mpoojKo” 7 7H TAeloTwY Lev HOovarv ev péow 
Cover, mAetata bé mpdypata d.oiKodr7e, edaylorny 
b€ Gyodyy dyovn, imép jeylotwr bé Kal wAElaTwr 
dporrilorre ; 
1 xpoojKov Fanperius : mpoojKer. 


1 Nineveh fell in 612 .c.. some years after the death of 
Assurbanipal, ‘The story of Sardanapallus, as told by Ctesias, 
however, is not that of the historical ruler. In the Greck 
account Sardanapallus was the last king of the Assyrians, 
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he maintained his empire.! though it was drifting aim- 
lesshy, just as, for instance, a ship without a helmsman. 
roving on the sea, with no one in control. as fate 
directs, so long as fair weather holds ; then, should 
a little sea arise. even a single wave easily swamps it. 
Yes, and one may also see a chariot. with no one 
holding the reins. wobbling crazily in a race. a chariot 
which, while it could never win a victory . nevertheless 
throws into confusion and even works destruction in 
the mob of spectators near the course. 

Nay. there will never be a foolish king any more 
than there could be a blind gnide for a traveller : 
nor an unjust king any more than a crooked. uneven 
measuring-rod needing a second rod to set it straight ; 
nor a timid king any more than a lion with the spirit 
of a deer. or than iron softer than wax or lead. On 
the contrary. to whom appropriately belongs a sterner 
self-control than to him who lives Mameniled by the 
greatest number of pleasures, who administers the 
greatest number of affairs. who has the least leisnre, 
and who is concerned over the greatest and most 
numerous problems 7 


who burned himself together with his treasures and coneubines 
when he foresaw the capture of Nineveh, 
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THE SIXTY-THIRD DISCOURSE : 
ON FORTUNE (1) 


Tue authenticity of this encomiwin on Fortune was denied 
long ago by Emperius, and his judgement has been re- 
affirmed by Arnim. The criteria are stylistic: there is a 
notable disregard of hiatus, a phenomenon not to be expected 
of an able sophist in a composition such as this—Arnim cites 
the particularly objectionable passage in § 5: woAAa d€ airy 
éxovoa xpwmpara corxdTa adpd yuaypéery edyppoce tH ypadh— 
and the subject matter is treated in a dull and uninspired 
fashion. The one redeeming feature of the document is the 
anecdote, elsewhere reeorded only by Sextus Empiricus, of 
Apelles and his sponge. 

Although Tyché appears in Hesiod’s Theogony among the 
progeny of Tethys and Oceanus and is occasionally named 
by poets of later date, notably Pindar, the personification 
seems not to have taken firm hold upon Greek imagination. 
With the Romans, however, the case was different, and 
Tyché in her Latinized form, Fortuna, received aniple 
honours as a deity in many parts of the Empire, being in- 
timately associated with the ruling house. 
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Of avOpustor éoikact mpos THY TUYHY dtaKeiobae 
ov TpoTor ol mA€ovTes pos Tods diépLous TOUS 
hopods' dopevoe yap mpooKaptepovor 7 Spon, 
Kat” ots av 6 dvepos Topi), éxeivow jAdov drrou 
Gedo, ot O€ aronepievres eV meAdryet péow pedrny 
odvporrat: ovTws obV Kat Ths TUXNS Tapovons pev 
xaipew eat 7deoOa Tovs arbpaTous, ft py Trapovons 
d€ AUTH exe KaL amoptay TavrTa yap eK THs 
daipovos Tauras: Kal yap ro d7opov <Umropov gat- 
vera’ Kal 70 dobere es Coxvpor Kal TO ataypor Kado 
Kat Wy Tevla ylyverar TAODTOS. 

Toy xs. yoov ev Daharry yevoprevys evTAoet vais 
Kal év cep paretors ebruxet yewpy9s. Kal puy7 
veyndev & wa6 THs TUXNS alwpoupeern’ el 6€ amoNtroe 
TUXN), meplerau" ws ev Tab caf) odpar. ore yap 
et A€you Tis, EDOOKYLEL, OUTE Ef TpaTTOL TLS, Em- 

ruyxaver, ovde dpedds TL evpuy yeréecdae amodrou- 
ane TUyyns. TaUTNnS yap [4.7 Tapovons obi Ade? 
Trawdeta ovoe dAdo ze ayaflov. adra pone Kai per 
TOTE épyov EveKer Guvpaletar, orayv TUapH TUX et 


} 


dopots Reiske s adadpavs. 
* wai deleted by \rnin,. 
8 exetvar| exe? te Nein. 
' datverac deleted by Arnim, 
* atwpovpern Banperius + yewpyoupery. 


® meptecow with U BNE: mepetgouw PH, mepfeovar Emiperius. 
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THE SIXTY-THIRD DISCOURSE 
ON FORTUNE (1) 


MAXKIND seems to fecl toward Fortune as sailors do 
toward the winds that waft them on their way : for 
sailors gladly and with vigour apply ticecuhves to 
their course. and those who have the breeze reach the 
port for which they aimed, while those who are aban- 
doned by it in the “nidst of the open sea lament to no 
avail: so too when men have Fortune with them 
they r cjoice and are glad, but when she is absent they 
are grieved and distressed. Yes. ev ervthing is the 
work of this goddess. for indeed when she is present 
the difficult appears easy, the weak strong, the ugly 
beantiful. and poverty turns to wealth. 

For instanee, when Fortune comes at sea a ship has 
fair sailing. and when she shows herself in the atmo- 
sphere a farmer prospers. Moreover. a man’s spirit 
rejoices when uplifted by Fortune. yet shoutd Fortune 
fail, it goes about in its body asinatomb. For neither 
does a man win approval if he speaks. nor does he 
succeed if he acts, nor is it any advantage to have 
been born a man of genius when Fortune fails, For 
when she is not present learning is not fortheoming. 
nor any other good thing. W hy. even valour gains 
recognition for its achievements only when Fortune 





7 cisaniies PH: emawei ‘Boxe? UBM, edvopet Sonny. 
5 ov FADE] od zponAGe Gasda. 
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be adebetn pov), Aoyos €a7i Kanob mpayparos 
ampaKros. avTn mroAcjovrrar pev €aTL vixen) Kai 
<tprjvnv GyOVTMY 6p.dvota Kea yapovyror edvoua Kat 
epeorran’ Hoov7) Kal OAws Wy emt mart’ Tw yeyvo- 
peeve edrrpayia. 

Pyv éorav xatadian tVx1), TOTE Kal GEleTaL Kal 
Tpemer Kal Ta ET avTHS KaAa diappiTTeEt Kal® 7obTO 
vA voonpn, py) mapovons zvyys. as yap* vats 
ety} péperar Kal TAX Bub¢e eTaL, KUBEpyyATOU OTEpo- 
evn, Kal wes TEtXy KaTeTEDE Bepedion Tornodvren, 
ovrw mods els pbopav OAH Ywpel oraver TUXNS. 

*AOHval mote Tots pryropow oun Onoav” wal HYETO 

Anpooberns, obKert THs TUNNS émoxorovons: Tas 
"AOyvas. uot be Soxet Kat odpavos TYyHY exe, 
En, aibpiar EX cy) oKOTOS. 

‘Opav d€ yp) KaL TO Evpr}yavov oars. Hon 'yoov 
Tis exTeg@y vews ev TeAayer edTOpyoe TOG CHY, 
eAfovans tiyns. d&tov b€ eizety Kat TO cupBar 
ame THs TUXNS “AmedA} TO Cuypady. ws ‘yap 
Ad 0S, immov ox! eg epyaotas aAAd eK mohéwou 
Eroter’ dyfmAds 7 Wm TO aux eve Kat emraveores Kal Ta 
Ora opbos Kal Spyuds tas oifets, as €x 7oA€mou 
Tapov, TOV €K TOU dSpojLov Oupov ev rais dipeow 
exo, of b€ mdbes ss ce ia ev TH Gépt, piKpa 


tw Bally: 7. * Stappinret: Kail dappimreirae: Reiske. 
tobto ys . . . tUxns deleted by van Herwerden. 
ws yap Budé, as 6€ Wilamowitz : davep. 

ogi Nene ‘ Eee +8) 
Tois pyropow jnoiKyAOqoav Capps, eis pytopas 76txqyoav Eni- 
perius : ets pyropas AeexnOyaar. 

® érérayv Dindorf: omére av. 

Peedegs : pd ae 

7 Saedépovro Arnim: éxepepovro or avedéporto. 

1 Though the text is corrupt, the allusion seems to refer 
to the Harpalus affair. Several Athenian politicians were 
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is present; on the other hand, if valour should 
be left to itself it is just a word, productive of no 
noble action. In time of war Fortune means victory ; 
in time of peace, concord; at a marriage, goodwill ; : 
with lovers, enjoyment—in short. success in each and 
every undertaking. 

When Fortune deserts a land, then that land is 
shaken and trembles and tosses the lovely things 
upon it in all directions—this too a disease of the 
earth, Fortune not being present. Again, as a ship 
moves aimlessly and founders quickly when deprived 
of a pilot, or as fortifications crumble when founda- 
tions are damaged, so a city goes to utter ruin for 
lack of Fortune. Athens was once wronged by its 
orators and Demosthenes was haled to prison, all 
because Fortune no longer was watching over Athens. 
But, methinks, even the sky has Fortune, when it has 
clear weather instead of darkness. 

But one should consider also the resourcefulness 
of the goddess. For example, there have been times 
when a man who had fallen overboard from a ship at 
sea was able to save his life because Fortune came 
to his aid. Moreover, what happened to Apelles the 
painter because of Fortune deserves recounting.” 
For, as the story goes, he was painting a horse—not 
a work-horse but a war-horse. Its neck was high and 
arched, its ears erect, its eyes fierce, like one come 
not from work but from war, with the spirit of the 
charge in their glance, and its feet were rising in the 


suspected of embezzlement and Demosthenes was even 
lodged in prison. 

2 Apelles flourished in the time of Philip and Alexander, 
His fame as a painter was such that many stories gathered 
about his name; this particular story is recorded also by 
Sextus Empiricus, Outlenes of Pyrrhonism 1, 28 
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pravovTes ava [L€pos Tis Vis. Kal Oo Wloxos exparec 
Tov yadurod, TO TOAEUKOY odAevjia. tod inmov amo 
purTipos ayxov, drarra be €xodons Tijs elk 10s 
couxdra edger adpob xpopa, olov ay yeoure 
peeyevTros aipatos Kal bypod Kara ovrext} pig, 
StKOVTOS jeer TOO dobpatos TO dypov TOV ie 
pare, dd pilovros d€ TH KOT] TOO TvevLUTOS, aipa 
be emeppan'ovons TO adpe Tis €k ToD yadwod 

Uppews. 0d oy) _evTrOpEt ypddew iazov adpov 
KEK[LWKOTOS év ayant. amopen’ 6€ emt mréov, TéAos 
amadyyoas evécerse Tept Tobs xadwods TH ‘ypad 
aH omoyytay. ToAAd dé avTn éxovoa Xpapara 
€0LKOTA adbpe Deaywerg edrippooe TH ypady TO 
Xpa@pe. "AmreAAjjs b€ (av exdpn TD EV AToyracet 
TOXINS epyy Kal Eee od dua TAS Téxvns, GAAG 
bua we TUXNS ca ypadyy. 

TC ddXro ‘HpaxAda péyotor emoincev; adda. 
Pyie ‘\ i , pee ” & & uw if é ‘ a wey 6a 280 é 
yap Kat Aéovra ay€as emuiEe kat m7nva Cha eiwke 

~ ed ‘ ~ oo \ aNd > a 
To depos, Kai Tod édovs TiV vopay adetrero, 
ovv7 pias adrijs Tas epahds, Kal ovK eboBy ger" 
aurov 6 Tept tov “be pypavbor KaT pos, dAAa. Kal emt 
TH éotepar Abe Kat TOD exet huTot Tov Kapm7o} 
a! / ~ # 5 a Fg > - ‘ 
exdpuce. Vnpvdvov dé tas Béas adeiAeto xadds 

a a , AY ~ > , oe 
ovous, Kal \copinjom zov Opdka evoviernger tr7ots 
otrov dedovae, by divbpasrovs, eobieww, tds te ’“Apa- 
Covas, OTe elev _yevaixes, reygev. dmavra o€ 


TUUTE. emparrer ETOMLEVYS av7@ TUYNS. 
: 7H ypada Reiske : ris apa: 

1 Our author - is here Liste a eight of the famous “ labours * 
of Heracles. he remaining four were the capture of the 
Cerynean hind, the cleaning of the Augean stables, the van- 
quishing of the Cretan ball, and the theft of Cerherns, 
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air, touching the ground lightly one after the other. 
Moreover, the driver had a firm grip on the reins, 
throttling the martial gallop of the horse in mid- 
career. But though the picture had everything truc 
to life, there was lacking a colour wherewith to depict 
froth sueh as there would be when blood and sativa 
have mixed in constant intermingling, the panting 
breath driving before it the moisture of the lips and 
forming froth beeause of laboured breathing, while 
the cruel bit spattered blood upon the froth. So, 
then, Apelles knew not how to represent froth of a 
horse wearied in action. But as he was more and 
more perplexed. finally in a fit of desperation be 
hurled his sponge at the painting, striking it near 
the bit, But the sponge, containing as it did many 
colours, whieh when taken together resembled bloody 
froth, fitted its colour to the painting. And at the 
sight Apelles was delighted by what Fortune had 
accomplished in his moment of despair and finished 
his painting. not through his art, but through the aid 
of Fortune. 

Again, what clse was it that made Heracles most 
mighty ? ? Why, he not only throttled and choked to 
death a lion, pursued winged creatures of the air, 
ejected the Hydra from the swamp, crushing its 
heads, and refused to be frightened by the boar w vhieh 
haunted KBrymanthus : he even journeyed to the 
West and bore away the fruit of the tree which grew 
there. Moreover, he carried off the cattle of Ger- 
vones, fine ane that they were. adinonished 
Diomedes the Thracian to viv e his horses grain, not 
men, to cat, and proved the Amazons to be mere 
women.! But all these exploits he was able to 
accomplish beeause Fortune attended lim. 
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wy > > ~ ? \ ‘ ~ ~ ies 
Eyer 6° od xax@s oddé Ta THY Tadaay airtly- 
plata mept adr. ot perv yap emt Evpot €arnoav 
3 - € \ » ‘\ a 3 i f oe 
atryy, of dé et adaipas, of 6€ mnddAdtoy edwKav 
Kpareiv: ot O€ Ta KpetTTw ypadhovTes 76 THS "Apad- 
Betas édocay Képas mAjjpes Kat Bpvov tats cpats, 
6 ev payn “Hpardis "Axed@ou améppngev. TO bev 
oov Evpov TO dmdropov THS edTuxtas peqvber: 7 be 
adaipa ott evKodos 7 petaBodr adbris éorw: év 
Kuvyoer yap Tuyydver mavTote dy 70 Oeiov. 7d dé 
, a ~ ‘A ~ > te F 
myoaAov dnAoi ote KvBepva Tov TOY dvb posmonv Biov 
7 TUXT. 76 O€ THs "Apadbetas Képas pnvdee TV 
TOV dyabav ddow TE Kal evdauyroviar. pa ovopia- 
Cupev otv Kaxiy TIWVa TUynY" ovoe yap mY apeT ny 
Adyer tus elvar Kakny obd€ TO Bebe KaKov. 








The Greeks used the word donggaate to denote that 
which was not plamly stated but rather hinted. 
* The “ razor’s edge’ to denote fine balance is a figure 
as old as Hlomer ; ef. Ziad 10. 173. 
According to Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 2. 7. 5, Heracles 
fought with the river-god Aehelotis for the hand of Deianeira. 
Having broken off one of the horns of Achelotis, who took 
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Moreover, the riddles? of the ancients in their 
representations of Fortune are not without merit. 
For instance, some have placed her on a razor’s edge.? 
others on a sphere. others have given her a rudder 
to wield, while those who depict her most effectively 
have given her the horn of Amaltheia. full to over- 
flowing with the fruits of the seasons. the horn which 
Heracles in battle broke off from Acheloiis.? Now 
the razor’s edge betokens the abruptness with which 
good fortune changes; the sphere, that change of 
fortune is easy, for the divine power is. in fact. ever 
in motion; the rudder indicates that Fortune directs 
the life of men: and the born of Armaltheia calls 
attention to the giving of good things and prosperity. 
Let us not. then. call any fortune evil: for one does 
not say that virtue is evil. or that goodness is evil. 


the form of a bull, Heracles restored it to him in exchange 
for the horn of Amaltheia, daughter of Haemonius, which 
had the power of bestowing abundant food and drink in 
answer to the prayer of him who possessed it. Sophocles 
describes briefly but vividly the encounter with Acheloiis in 
his Trachiniae (504-530), 
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THE SIXTY-FOURTH DISCOURSE 
ON FORTUNE (I) 


Tins laudation of the goddess Fortune, though longer than 
the foregoing, is hardly on a higher level. .\rnim was doubt- 
less correct in denying it a place among the genuine works 
of Dio. There is a monotony in its phrasing which one would 
be reluctant to associate with him, and also a certain indiffer- 
ence toward hiatus. But more objectionable still is a tedious 
parade of erudition, ranging all the way from: the common- 
places of myth and history te points so obscure that one is 
tempted to ‘ascribe them ‘to the fertile imagination of the 
author. Was it his purpose to overawe with his learning a 
less erudite company ? 

Where was his address delivered? Tn ss f2-17 he traces 
the ancestry of his hearers to \thens ria Euboea, Elis 
account sounds a bit fanciful and the twofold migration 
from Athens is not found elsewhere in Greek tradition, so 
that it is impossible to identify with certainty the people to 
whom he isspeaking. However, Strabo (5. 246) reports that, 
after the original settlement of Naples by citizens of Cumae, 
additional settlers later came from Athens. Furthermore, a 
Neapolitan coin of about the middle of the fifth century nc. 
depicts Pallas wearing an olive crown, and at some time or 
other the name Phaleron came to be associated with Naples, 
Finally, the complimentary remarks regarding the city in 
which the address was being delivered seem to fit Naples 
better than any other likely oe It might seem 
surprising, however, that the Naples of the first century of 
our era should still cherish the memory of Athenian con- 
tributions to its parent stock. Possibly our Discourse was 
addressed to a select group of Neapolitans, who, however 
unintelligently, strove to keep alive traditions of ancient 
days. 
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Ta yeyvopeva Tapa TOV avOperTwv eis 7 TUXyY 
eyKAnpata peyora av eyerye beiny barep avrys 
ey apa. Tas yotv adrAous Ta mpaypdrov pera 
PoAds cis TavTnY avapépouat, Kat ois aio ‘yveopens 
emiXetprjoanres Sujpaptor, ToUTUW addy proba vo~ 
peilovew do) Tis TUNIS, os mara me purrovety, el 
fedijoas, Surrapeeys. axovoats om ay at reonpeveny 
abray Kal yewpyav Kal epeTOpev Kat TAovotwy emt 
Tots xp?) pooe Kat KaAGY emi Tots odbpace Kat 
Hlarbetas et 7H dvdpt Kai Kpoicov émt 7@ rast 

D dvdp 

> , ‘ ' ‘ , e 
cat “Aorudayous yr7nPévtos Kai Wodvkpdrous éa- 
Awkétos. Kat Ilépoa dé euéudovto trav tvynY 
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, €: \ 48 ‘ ” ¢€ i ie 
mpopépovau, 7 Mrjdeca tov epw7a, 6 Midas rH 
1 $0 Reiske : azo. 





! Pantheia, wite of Abradatas, king of Susa, was taken 
captive by Cyrus. Through her efforts Abradatas accepted 
service with Cyrus and was slain fighting for him. DPantheia 
committed suieide at his grave. Nenophon devotes mueh 
space to the tale in his Cyropuedeia but he fails to note any- 
w here that Pantheia blamed Fortune. 

2 Warned in a dream, Croesns vainly tries to save his son 
Atys s ef. Herodotus £. 54-35, 
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THE SIXTY-FOURTH DISCOURSE: 
ON FORTUNE (If) 


Tur charges which men lay to the account of 
Fortune 1 would consider to be highest enconria in 
her favour. Tor example, the inscrutable vieissitudes 
in their affairs they aseribe to her, and whenever they 
unwisely set their hands to certain projects and meet 
with failure they imagine they have been robbed of 
their purposes by her. since. in their opinion. she could 
do any and every thing if she only would. Again, you 
may hear farmers. shippe rs, and men of w ealth blani- 
ing her for their loss of money. dandies for their per- 
sons. Pantheia for her ican 1 Croesus for his son? 
Astyages for his defeat. and Polverates for his eap- 
ture Moreover, the Persians blamed Fortune after 
the slaying of Cyrus as did the Macedonians after 
Alex cander's death. 

Furthermore, inen even reproach Fortune for some 
of their own emotional weaknesses—Medea for her 





3 Learning that his danghter is fated to bear a son who 
will bring ruin on her father, Astyages tries to thwart fate, 
but to no avail, and he is dethroned by that son (Cyrus); 
cf. Herodotus 1, 107-130 

1 'Phough warned by soothsayers, Polyerates, lyrant of 
Samos, is taken captive and crucified by the Persian Oroetes s 
ef. Herodotus 8. 120-125. 

° Though warned in a dream, Cyrus is slain by ‘Pomyris, 
the nomad queen: ef. Herodotus 1. 205-213 
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cbyyV, 7) Puldpa rv dvaBodjv, 6 >AAKpaiwy Gre 
ewAavato, 6 Opéorys Ste euatveto. ep& O€ vty 
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Tpets Sinwer avira tois Kumpiow vopous: THY Hou- 
yevdetour Kelpaplermy’ 7 Topveveata: duyarnp abris 
eworxedOry raat TV KOPHV dmenetpuTo KATA TOV 
voov Kat ezopvevero. Tov abtov damoKxteivavra 
drapov pinrecBae: dedrepos adTos Anpevdoons 
vdpLos” tpizos Chote jy) amoKretvar Pobv Gpdrptov. 
dvoiv de avr} maidwv dappévwr ovTwy, 6 pev emi 
TO Poov ATOKTELVUL améBare: Tov 6€ atrov amo~ 
Kreivavta odk Oaipev. % S€ Téws pev exapréper 
Kat dmats obaa Kat vopoberoiaa, iSobca dé Bobv 
oe pdayw azoAAuevwn pevicenuevny Kal THY éaurijs 
v dden oupdopay yrupicaca., 7§aco xahnov els 
abrov HAaro. Kat Hv ered mipyos dpxatos avbpt- 
dita xYdAKeov éywr, yuAKa EVTETH KOT, Kal mpos 
dofdAcar Tod idpiparos Kat mpos pipna tod 





1 Medea, in his tragedy of that name, is depicted by 
Buripides as resentful for the evil results of her passion for 
Jason but without remorse for her own misdeeds. 

2 Midas owed his ruin to his praver that all that he might 
touch should turn to gold. 

® Instead of feeling shame because of her passion for ber 
stepson Hippolytus, Phacdra at her death leaves a false 
accusation that eanses his death too: ef Huripides’ /fip- 
polytus. 

© Both Memacon snd Orestes were pursued by the Furies 
formatricide, ft Euripides’ Iphigencia amoug the Taurians 
Orestes blames \pollo as the author of his crime. 
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passion,’ Midas for his peer * Phaedra for her false 
accusation,® Alemacon for his wandcring,? Orestes 

for his madness. But 1 will tell you also a certain 
Cyprian tale if you wish. The days of old produced 
women of distinetion as well as men— Rhodoguné the 
warrior,® Semiramis the queen.’ Sappho the poetess, 
Timandra the beauty 7: just se Cyprus too had its 
Demonassa,® a woinan gifted in both statesmanship 
and law-giving. She gave the people of Cyprus the 
following three laws: a woman guilty of adultery 
shall have her hair cut off and be a harlot—her 
daughter became an adulteress, had her hair cut off 
according to the law, and practised harlotry ; who- 
ever eran suicide shall be cast out without burial 
this was the second law of Demonassa: third, a 
law forbidding the slaughter of a plough-ox. Of the 
two sons whieh she final, the one met his death for 
having slain an ox, while the other, who slew him- 
self, she refrained from burying. Now for a time she 
not only bore with fortitude the loss of her children 
but also persevered in her regulations: but having 
observed a cow lowing in sorrow over a calf which 
was dying, and having recognized her own misfortune 
in the case of another. Demonassa melted bronze and 
leaped into the molten mass. And there used to be 
at that place an ancient tower holding a bronze 
image, an image embedded in bronze, both in order 
to insure the ‘stability of the statue and also as a 


* Daughter of Mithradates I and wife of Demetrius Nica- 
tor; ef. Or. 2t. 

® Semi- TLRS queen of Assyria, frequently named as 
builder of the walls of Nineveh or Babylon. 

* Probably the mistress of Aleibiades : ef. Plutarch, 
lleibiades 39. 

8 Nothing is known of Demonassa of Cyprus. 
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representation of the story: and near-by on a tablet 
there was an inseription : 
Wise was I, yet in everything ill-starred.' 

Well then, let not Fortune be condemned unheard, 
and let us not fear the elamour of those who aeeuse 
her. For perhaps even she herself might aid us some- 
what in speaking well of her. In the first place. the 
artists are believed to have revealed her pene by 
the way they have equipped her. For, to begin 
with, she stands ready for her tasks : eects in 
her right hand she holds a yudder and, as one might 
say, she is sailing a ship. But why, then. was this ? 
Was it in the belief that satlors more than others need 
Fortune. or was it because she steers our lives like 
sume great ship? and preserves all on board—the 
Assyrians until the wanton luxury of Sardanapalus * : 
the Medes until the rearing of Cyrus; the Persians 
until they crossed the seat; the Athenians until 
their capture ° : Croesus until the visit of Solon > ° 

At first a fortunate man was Oedipus.’ 


Yes, for Fortune. trying to provide freedom from 
suffering, granted him ignorance. which was tanta- 
mount to freedon from suffering, Then at one and 
the same time he reached the end of his good fortune 
and began to understand. For my part I call even 
his blindness good fortune.’ For let Tellus behold 


- 


To invade Greece. 

At the close of the Peloponnesian War. 

One of the fee famous tales in Herodotus (1. 29-33}. 
Nauck, 7.0./., Euripides, frag. 157. 

In the Cadtipna Rex ot Sophocles, at first self-contident 
and happy. on learning that he has slain his father and 
married his aie Oedipus puts out his eyes ; cf. especially 
verses 1569-15) 


ea a wt 
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1 After Biov rnin: deletes ei rijs deeds yerpos SedHAwKev, 
os. 
2 Tarzados . . . jv suspected by Arnim. 





1 See Eferodotus 1. 30. 

2 Argive priestess whose sons, Cleobis and Biton, were 
rewarded for their piety by the gift of painless death ; cf 
Herodotus 1. 34. Their archaic statues may be seen at 
Delphi. 

8 Aeolus had six sous and six daughters, each of whom 
enjoved a happy wedded life ; ef. Odyssey 10, 2-12, 
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his children,' and Cydippé. and Aeolus and who- 
ever else may have been fortunate as a parent: yet 
by his blindness Oedipus 


Will gain escape from shameful sights.+ 


And, to resume, in her other hand the goddess 
holds fruits plueked and ready for use, indie: iting the 
multitude of good things she herself provides—this. 
you see, wonld be both Golden Age and Isles of the 
Blest, as it were, with foods for the t taking. and Horn 
of Heraeles.’ and life of the Cyclopes ® all in one, 
since to those who have toiled for their living an 
abundance of good things comes thereatter spon- 
taneously. But Tantalus, you know, was idle in old 
age; on that account, therefore. he was ue ay 
only as far as his lips. fortunate only with his eyes 
while all those things he longed for—lake, fruits. foods 
and drink vanished, snatehed aw ay by Fortune as 
by a blast of wind.? 

Again, Fortune has been given many names among 
men. Her impartiality has been named Nemesis or 
Retributive Justiee : her obseurity, Elpis or Hope ; 
her inevitability. Moira or Fate : her righteousness, 
Themis or Law—truly a deity of many names and 
many ways Farmers haye given her the name De- 
meter; shepherds Pan: sailors Leueothea ; pilots 
Dioseuri.® 








oa 


Nauck, 7.G./'., adesp. 125. 

Called the Horn of Amaltheia in Or. 63. 7. 

For the carefree life of the Cyclopes see Odyssey 0. 
06-111, 

7 According to Apollodorus (epitome 2, 1), ‘Tantalus, 
mythical king of Phrygia, was punished for presumption, 
not for idleness. 

* Tutelary deities of these respective callings. 


or 


o 
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With ease the eminent he curbs. the meek 
Exalts. makes straight the crooked. blasts the 
prond.! 
This refers. of course. to Zeus. holding in his right 
hand his weapon ? and in his left his sceptre. for the 
reason that to martia) men he gives kingship too. 
Furthermore, Furipides censures the sailor 
Untimely seeking to cross the broad sea’s waves ® : 
he also utters reproof in the following. when he says 
Yo slender hopes do they entrust themselves. 


O son of Mnesarchides.? you were a poet. to be sure. 
vet not at all wise! For they entrust their lives 
to neither piteh nor ropes. nor is it a two-inch plank 
of pine that keeps them safe: nay, they entrust 
them to a swe and mighty thing, Fortune. A weak 
thing is wealth unless accompanied by Fortune ; an 
uncertain thing is friendship unless Fortune bears a 
hand. She preserves alike the sick man in his ex- 
tremity, the swimmer amidst the waves, Agamemnon 
sailing with his thonsand ships. and Odysseus drifting 
on his raft. What dost thou fear, thou craven: 
Dost fear the vastness of the sea 2 Poseidon. indeed, 
will spy thee. snmmon his winds, seize his trident, 
and stir up all the blasts ; yet he will not slay thee, 
for Fortune wills it not. 


! Hesiod, Works and Days 6-7. 

* The thunderbolt. Zeus is here viewed as a form of 
Fortune. 

3 For this and the following verse see Nauck, 7.G.F., 
Enripides, frag. 921. 

‘ The reference is to Euripides. 
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L Odyssey 5. 377-3783 spoken by Poseidon to Odysseus 
after the loss of lis raft. 
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Thas do thou wander now upon the deep. 
With many an evil misehancc, till the day 
When thou dost meet with men beloved of Zeus.! 


An utterance of a god vanquished by Fortune ! 

What is more. the ancient steck of your aneestors, 
those autochthonous and carliest Athenians who 
boasted the soil as mother. Demeter as nurse. and 
Athena as namesake and ally. Fortune first led forth 
from Athens to Euboea : but since if they remained 
there the sea could not please them nor the land 
support, and since also they could not endure the 
disgrace of what had happened, their having turned 
islanders instead of oceupants of the mainland, 
Fortune made a second and a better plan. For 
though Euboea is truly a venerable island, still who 
among you ever was ‘able to endure dwelling in a 
rugged Jand2 or bei ‘ing neighbour to narrow waters 
and subjected to many shifts of condition. more 
numerous than the shifts of current in the strait ? 3 
At one moment you must needs endure the Boeotians 
and the stupidity of the Thebans,t and the next it 
was the Athenians, who treated you no longer as sons. 
but rather as slaves. So it came to pass that the 
voddess took aud established you here. with one 
of her hands contriving and directing the voyage. 
and with the other abundantly prov iding and bestow- 
ing her fruits. 

2 Euboea is conspicuous for its lofty mountains, yet it 
afforded good pasturage for Athenian cattle. 

5 The Euripus, which separates Euboea from the mainland, 
is so narrow that it was bridged even inantiquity. [ts current 
is very swift and changes direction frequently. 

4 Theban stupidity was a byword with Attic writers. 
Chalcis, which led in the founding of Cumae, the forerunner 


of Naples, faced Boeotia across the Euripus. 
* Presumably Naples ; ef. Introduction. 
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1 The horses were winged.  Pelops’ horses were so de- 
picted on the Chest of Cypsclus ; cf. Pansanias 5, 17. 7. 

2 Pericles boasted diroxadodper te yap per’ evredelas (Thu- 
cydides 2. 40). 

3 Croton and Sybaris typify ancient wealth. Croton 
decayed after the Second Punic War and Sybaris was wiped 
out in 510 we. 4 "They were nomads, 
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Now the idea in what yet remains to say it is 
difficult to portray. But as for me, O Mistress Fortune 
—for to thee, no doubt, my words would justly be 
addressed—if some one should raise me aloft and 
transport me through the sky. either. as it were, on 
the back of some Pegasus or in some winged car of 
Pelops,! offering me ‘the whole earth and its cities. 
neither would 1 choose the luxury of Lydia or the 
thrift of Attica? or the meagre living of Laconia, 
nor would I choose Croton or Sybaris, be scause they 
do not toil, or the Seythians, because they do not 
farm,’ or the Egyptians, because they farm for others,* 


And Libya, where the lambs have horns at birth *— 


a shepherd’s heaven! No. [ would not choose 
eyptian Thebes, 
Which hath a hundred gates. and at each one 
Two hundred men go forth with chariots and 
steeds 7— 
a life for grooms and gate-keepers ! 
In Delos such a tree [ once did see 
Beside Apollo’s altar *— 
an altar does not satisfy my wants. since | have naught 
to sacrifice thereon ; no more do trees, if they afford 
no food. 
‘Tis rugged, yet a goodly nurse of youth ° 
this land’? not only is not rugged but a nurse of youth 
besides. 
5 Egypt was the granary of the Mediterranean world. 
5 Odyssey 4. 85. 7 Tliad 9, 383-384. 
8 Odyssey 6. 162. Odysseus is about to speak of the palin 
tree sacred to Apollo. Dates do not ripen so far north. 


8 [bid, 9,27: Odyssens’ tribute to his native Ithaca. 
Ww Naples ; see Introduction. 
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' Kock, Gad. I, adesp. 310, It has been suggested that 
this and the next four verses are from the Demes of Eupolis, 
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O Athens, august mistress of them all !+ 


Say not so. fellow: those Athenians no more are 
masters, 


How beauteous too thy shipyard is to view. 
Nay, rather say ugly. after the Hellespont and Ly- 
sander? 

Peiraeus is a lovely sight.* 
Yes, for your mind’s eye still sees it with its walls.' 

What other eity vet obtained sueh groves !° 
it did have, yes, but it was ravaged and, Hike a woman 
im her mourning, it had its tresses shorn. 


For climate. so they say, “tis nobly set. 


Indeed ! how so. since they are subject to plague and 
sickness, and more of them are slain by their climate 
than by the foe = ° 

Now let no one be vexed that I speak thus of his 
forebears. For we could not attain first rank in any 
other way than by compe ting with those who are 
first. W hy. not only did a certain warrior of old take 
pride in having proved superior to his sire,? but even 
for the Athenians it is no disgrace. ancestors of ours 
though they be, to be outstript by their sons. For 
they will share your merit while being surpassed in 
their own. How, then, could you help being grate- 


2 Spartan Lysander destroyed the Athenian navy at Aegos- 
potami. 

3° The first part of the verse read os Kadds 6 Hapbercv, 
Ltow beautiful the Parthenon. 

1 The walls were torn down after the Peloponnesian War. 

5 frock, ad loc, cit.. refers this specially to the Academy. 

® Possibly an allusion to the plague of 430 Bc.) ef. 
Thueydides 2. 47-52. 

7 Sthenelus son of Capaneus : cf. Miad 4, 405-410. 
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yap ae, Ort 0d BovAerau: DeAovon 5€ TH TUYN TaVTa- 
~ Led al 
xod pddiwov. Kal Ta prev avvToua exetva ov Aéyw 
7a NakwrviKa, Tous dovAevovtas Hépoas Kat Tov év 
Kopiv8w Atoviowov kal tv Naxpatous Katadikny 
. fre ~ 
Kal THY Zevopdvros duyyy Kat tov Depexvdous 
iy / 7 
Odvarov Kat tHv evdapoviav® thy >Ava€dpyou": 
aAN adrtod tovtov tot yaderot aKorod mocos 
uv Ea ‘4 > le > ? f 
eruye Togetpacw; dvydda ce éeroinaer, ets ’AGH- 
> la 
vas tiyayev, “Avtiabéver mpovgévncev, eis Kpiyjrnv 
emuAncev. ef d€ cot tov tidov® Baxtypia Kai 
, , s ‘ 4 > Ay , uw 6 
apa mepitiOnoe Kai AemTOs Kat adeAns Bios, tobe 
1 z00 yévous, dre “HAAnves Casaubon: rod yévous 6 medAAnveds 
(or madAnveds). 
* ebdaipoves Emperius: eddapdvyce. 
> After "A@yvaios Arnim suspects a lacuna. 
' ybyee kara Dindorf, ebyero kata Rinperius: evrixet Kalrot. 
> as added by Emiperius. 
® eddaioriay| dvodaoviav Neiske. 
*Avagapxov Reiske : ’Avagéardpov. 
8 ef 8€ coe tov rodov Eimperius: e¢ 6€ ofov tvdddv UBP, ef 


déoe Tov Tudddv M, ef 5€ ofov rov tuddAcy II. 





1 'These phrases were doubtless hackneyed illustrations 
of Fortune’s unfairness. On“ Dionysius at Corinth” ef, 
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ful to Fortune for all this—both for parentage, in 
that you are Greek, and for your changed condition, 
in that, though once poor, you now are prosperous ei 
Socrates, at any rate, counted himself fortunate for 
many reasons—not only because he was a rational 
being, but also because he was an Athenian. Dio- 
genes the Cynic, on the other hand, with boorish- 
ness and downright discourtesy was wont to rail 
at Fortune, claiming that, though she shot many 
shafts with him as her target, she could not hit 
him. I cannot endure a philosopher’s behaving so 
brazenly. Do not lie about Fortune, Diogenes, for 
the reason why she docs not shoot you is that she 
has no wish to do so: on the contrary, if Fortune 
did wish it, she could easily hit you wherever you 
might be. While { do not use those “ pithy laconic 
expressions ’’—slaves to the Persians, Dionysius at 
Corinth, Socrates’ condemnation, Xenophon’s exile. 
Pherecydes’ death, luck of Anaxarchus ?—still, let 
me ask you, with how many shafts has she hit this 
dificult mark itself? ? She made you an exile: 
she brought you to Athens: she introduced you to 
Antisthenes 3; she sold you into Crete. But if staff 
and wallet and a meagre, simple mode of living serve 
you as a cloak of affectation, you have Fortune 
Or. 37. 19. Xenophon was exiled for his association with 
Cyrus, who had favoured Sparta in the Peloponnesian War : 
cf. cfnabasis 3.1. 5. Plutarch (Pelopidas 21) says of this 
Pherecydes that he was slain by the Spartans in accordance 
with an oracle and thereafter his skin was carefully guarded! 
by the Spartan kings. Anaxarchus of Abdera, a Demacri- 
tean philosopher, favoured by Alexander the great, won the 
sobriquet ed8aporxds, but later he suffered the tragic end 
referred to in Or. 37. £5. 
2 Diogenes. 
3 Pupil of Socrates and founder of the Cynic School. 
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Kablatpet. TOAAG yor *AAdEavdpos ToApnpa & émpas- 

20 cer—ovk edepev vios DiAiwmov Aeyopevos, Tod 
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, > , - 2 sk 
TLTAT pov eBovAevaato. TOLYAPOUV Cavra QvuToV 
: gaiN act ya-s eee i 
xoupea Valesius : oupéa or opea. 
* Sov0d0s| IdAas Casaubon. 
3 areiatov det 7a BactAtKér] wAeicv Kipos det Tod BaortKod 


Arnin. 
+ cuwrijpa Capps: codor. 
° vépovta Valesius : yetrova. 











1 Famous Athenian of the eth century Bc. Maligned 
hy a colleague, he fled to Enboca, where he died shortly after. 
Angrammes. Quintus Cnrtins (9. 2. 6-7) calls him son 
of a barber, 
® Gyges : cf. Plato, Republic 359 c—360 3. 
1 Semirainis. 
The story is told by Sophocles in his Trachiniae: ef. 
ie 60, 
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to thank even for these things. for it is by graee of 
Fortune that you practise philosophy. 

Again. there was once an Athenian general. 
Timotheiis,) who was fortunate in everything and 
could not stand being made the butt of Jokes : and 
one day he committed some act of effrontery against 
i ortune, and in turn he began to be unfortunate. Who 
would ever have expected that a barber would be- 
come ruler of the Indians *: that a shepherd would 
beeome king of the Lydians *; that a woman would 
become leader of Asia‘: that a tunic and a woman 
would eanse the death of Heracles ® : that a slave 
and a goblet would cause the death of Alexander ? ° 
The explanation is that Fortune has within herself 
the essenee of royalty ever in fullest measure, and 
she destroys those who exalt) themselves unduly. 
For instanee. Alexander did many daring things~ 
he could not stand being called the son of Philip : ; 
he lied abont Zens ? ke, seorned the Dioseuri; he 
abused Dionysus, though indulging so lavishly m 
that god’s gifts. Moreover. he slew his saviour 
Cleitus, the handsome Philotas. the aged Parmenion, 
his teacher Callisthenes : he aimed to slay Aristotle 


and had planned the death of Antipater.s Therctore 


® Plntarch (Alewander 76-77) says he diced of a fever, not 
of poison. 

7 Olympias is said to have told him that Zeus was bis 
father, and the priest of \nomon hailed him as paidios, 
either ‘son of Zeus,”’ wa? Acds, or an Egyptian blunder for 
paidion, son.’ On at least one oceasion he is said to have 
resented doubts as to Philip's fatherhood. 

® Cleitus, Philotas, and Parmenion were his generals. 
Plutarch reports their murder and that of Callisthenes, but 
he is less clear as to Alexander’s plans concerning Aristotle 
and Antipater, the aged Macedonian whom he had deft in 
charge of European affairs. 
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peydAva Kai TmoTapovs dda Barous* Kal Kpnpvous 
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dvev payns Kal Tpavpatwy 6 oTpaTioTyns ebvnoKe. 

22) Te b€é bet Adyew rods diadeEapevous tHv Baot- 
Aetav 7 Tovs én éxe(vous yevopevous Kal Ta dAa- 
Covixa aurav ovopara, Kepavvous Kal moAopxnras 
Kal deTovs Kal Jeovs; wy Tov bev 6 Odvaros 

HAeyEev: 6 Be bmdorepav ebpe THY TdXNV, KalroL 
eee doxav: 6 dé TodopKyT ys Anuar pros aty- 
pidAwros yevoqLevos e€ otvou Kai pébns drips 
am7édavev, U0 THS TUYYS ToALopKovpeEvos. wt obv 
of TUpavvor peya Ppovodaw emi rots telyeo; Ti 
dé "Apdiwy dd; ti dé Anidens wovet; i de 
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After yodv Arnim adds 6. 


2 advaBarous deleted by Arnim. 
3 weCav Emperius: male. 





1 Cf. Plutarch, levander 28. 

2 An Indian prince subdued by Alexander. 

3 ‘The first of these “‘ braggart titles’? would refer to either 
the elder son of Ptolemy Soter or Seleucus II]; the re- 
maining three refer respectively to Demetrius, Pyrrhus, and 
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Fortune made hint while vet alive admit that he was 
a human being. At any rate when he had been 
wounded he said to his’ friends.” Why. this fluid 
which I behold is not icher but real blood!" 1 But 
by his dying he admitted fully that Vortune is a 
mighty being and truly invineible. At any rate after 
eseaping from the Theban hoplites, the Thessalian 
cavalry, the Aetolian javelin-throwers. the Thracians 
with their daggers, the martial Persians. the tribe of 
irresistible Vides: from lofty mountains, impassable 
rivers, unscalable cliffs, from Darius. Porus.? and 
many other tribes and kings I might name, vet in 
Babylon, remote from battle and from wounds. our 
warrior died ! 

But what should one say of those who took over 
his empire. cr of those who followed after them. 
with their braggart titles °—Thunderbolts, Takers-of- 
cities. Eagles. Gods ? One of the lot death proved 
mistaken: another found Fortune to be a loftier 
being than himself, though he had considered her 
pedestrian: our Taker-of-eities. Demetrius, was 
taken captive and died a shameful death from wine 
and drunkenness. beleagured as he was by Fortune ! 
Why. then, are tyrants proud of their ramparts ? 
Why does Amphion sing! Deioces toils Semiramis 
build.® Apollo work for hire.? Meles encompass the 
Antiochus {]. Their fortunes are sketched, in reverse order, 
in the following sentence. 

4 At his music the stones for the walls of Thebes moved 
into place. 

* Founder of the Median empire: cf. Herodotus 1. 96- 
100. 

® Cf. $2 and note. 

Apollo served more than one mortal, but the reference 
to Troy points to his serving Laomedon in building the walls 
of that city. 
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1 Madpdos Valesius : papddvios or papdwuos. 


2 76 added by Emperius. 
3 zov added by Dindorf. 





1 Meles, king of Sardis, had a concubine who bore him a 
lion. An oracle said that Sardis would be safe if he carried 
the lion around the citadel, but he neglected a spot where 
the rock was sheer, and so the Mardian Hyroeades took the 
city : cf. Herodotus |. 84. 

2 Zopyrus took Babylon for Darius; ef. Herodotus 3. 
151-153. 

3 A quotation from Demosthenes, Olynthiac 2, 22. 

1 Photius says a bee dropped honey on Pindar’s lips as 
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wall with his ion ?? For Cyrus will master the Medes, 
Zopyrus the Babylonians,? a Mardian Sardis. and the 
horse Troy ! 

Yes, as some one has put it. Vortune is a great 
weight in the seales, or rather the whole thing.? She 
found the infant Pindar lying exposed in Boeotia. 
Telephus in Areadia, the kings of Rome in Italy : 
and to Pindar she sent honey-bees. to the kings of 
Rome shepherds,’ to Telephus a deer. and to Cyrus 
either a dog or a woman.? Eumenes was a wagoner’s 
son, but for all that he beeame king §: Heracles was 
Alexander’s son, yet he did not beeome king ® + in 
fact, his body, denied the rites of burial. was brought 
to Olympias, and after mourning for him she too 
died. a god’s mother, forsooth! Moreover, the 
mother of Darius made obeisance. not merely to 
Alexander. but, what is more disgracetul. to He- 
phaestion.? What about the king of the Libyans ? 
Did he not sack five hundred cities of the Romans ? 
Did he not lift up his tunic and display it to his fellow 
townsmen filled with Roman finger rings. eaeh of 
which he had as loot from foes he had slaughtered ? 
Yet after he had done all this he met an ignominious 


he lay asleep on Helicon. Similar tales were told of other 
Greeks. 5 The familiar tale of Romulus and Remus. 

5 Telephus, son of Heracles, was exposed on Mt. Par- 
thenium. 

7 Herodotus (1. 110-113) says the wife of his rescuer was 
named Spako, which meant Dog. 

® He became governor, not king, of Cappadocia and 
Paphlagonia after Alexander’s death: ef. Plutarch, Mu- 
menes 1. 

® Son of Alexander by Barsiné, he was murdered by 
Polyperchon : ef. Diodorus 20. 28. 

10 One of Alexander’s generals. Mistaken for Alexander 
according to Curtius, d/ist. flew. iii. 12. 16 f. 
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1 peydda Selden: per adda. 2 ras added by Dindorf. 
3 od Emperius : 7. 





1 Our author must have tlannibal in mind. However. 
his data do not square completely with common tradition. 
Appian says Hannibal sacked 100 cities: and it was his 
brother Mago, according to Livy (23. 12), who after the 
battle of Cannae dumped the signet rings at the entrance 
to the senate house in Carthage.  Tfannibal committed 
suicide when Prusias, king of ithynia, was about to 
surrender him to the Romans, 
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death, having contended much with Fortune all in 
vain.) 

This, it seems to me, is why men entrust all their 
important matters to Fortune. making their public 
offices and generalships subject to allotment *: 
brothers also divide their patrimony in that way. 
And so Polyneices too. if indeed he had been well 
advised, ought to have drawn lots with his brother 
for the throne ; but as it was, not only was he himself 
slain, he destroved his brother as well. all because 
he referred the matter to priority of birth and not 
to Fortune.* 


Now shake the lot in turn and see who draws ; 
For the well-greaved Achaeans he will aid *— 


and, having drawn. aid he did ; however. Heetor was 
defeated because he trusted to judgement and not 
to Fortune. 


For on his threshold Zeus has set two jars.° 


These are storage jars for mankind in the keeping 
of the gods : however, it is Fortune who administers 
them with regard to what is allotted—to orator or 
to general. to rieh or poor, to old or young. To 
Croesus she gives gold. to Candaules a wife.’ to 





2 Most Athenian ofhces were filled by lot. but not that of 
general. 

3 Polyneices and Eteocles were sons of Oedipus. king of 
Thebes. Aeschylus telly the tale in his Seren against 
Thebes. 

4 fliad 7. 171-172: spoken by Nestor as the Greeks were 
¢ hoosing a champion to oppose Hector. ‘The lot fell to Ajax. 

> Ibid, 24. 527. 

* Herodotus (1. 7-12) tells of tbe infatuation of Candaules 
for his wife that caused his death and the transfer of the 
throne to Gyges. 
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davaAn yevaica, Ure Eidos, Néoropt aonida, 
IIrepédAa’ Kopiny xpvojv, Now TASKapov Toppu- 
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1 TIrepéda Valesius : arepida or wrepiAa. 
2 ee Noxpdéres Emperius deletes 8é. 
3 yh “AGvatots Dindorf : ri ?A@nvaiwr. 

enpiepnatale Emperius : qperépats. 





1 When Peleus was a fugitive on Pelium, Hephaestus 
brought him a sword with which to ward off w ild beasts. 

2 Nestor’s shield is shrouded in mystery. It is referred 
to only once in classical literature (//iad 8. 192-193). 
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Peleus a sword! to Nestor a shield. to Pterelas 
golden locks? to Nisus a purple tress. to Alcibiades 
beauty. to Soerates wisdom. to Aristeides uprightness. 
to Spartans land, to Athenians a sea. Then in turn 
she takes from these and gives to others. And it 
seems to me that the life of man in its daily vieissitudes 
is in no wise different from a procession.’ 


3 According to Apollodorus, Bibliothceea 2. 4. 5, a grand- 
son of Poseidon named Pterelaiis (sie) was made immortal 
by the gift of a strand of golden hair. 

+ Nisus, king of Megara, had a purple hair on which his 
life depended. His daughter Scylla plucked it out for love 
of his enemy, Minos of Crete: cf. .Apollodorus, op. ¢/t. 
3. 15. 8. 

5 The simile of the procession perhaps has reference to 
the temporary dignity with which some of the participants 
were clothed. That the speech ends thus abruptly, without 
elaboration of the simile, suggests that we have it in an 
unfinished state. 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE 
ON FORTUNE (IID) 


Tims essay deals with the injustice of hnman behaviour 
with respect to Fortune. Unlike the two essays on Fortune 
which precede it, there seems to be no good reason to doubt 
its authenticity ; yet there are signs which suggest that its 
present form is not that in which it was composed. ‘The 
author seems to repeat himself to an extent not to be expected 
in so brief a composition, Besides, one misses from time to 
time those particles and formulas commonly employed by 
Dio and other Greek writers to indieate transition and to 
knit together the ‘argument, eds. at the beginning of the 
new paragraph in § 7 and at the beginning of gg 8, 10, and 18 
On the other hand, the yap whic h is found in the beginning 
of the new paragraph in § 4 seems so unwarranted in that 
setting that Wilamowitz proposed to strike it out. In view 
of these phenomena it is not nnlikely that we have before 
us, not one unified composition, but rather a collection of 
passages drawn from various contexts and here put together 
because of their common theme. It is possible that Dio’s 
editor desired thus to preserve passages in writings now lost 
to us which he deemed noteworthy; though Dio himself 
may for his own convenience have grouped together para- 
graphs on related topics. Tt is worth noting that the passages 
that have been cited as marked by asyndeton have the ear- 
marks of prooemia. For a fuller dise Neue of the general 
problem see von Arnim, Die ron Prusa 26-271, 
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THE SIXTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE: 
ON FORTUNE (III) 


Tuosr who have relied greatly on Fortune and are 
clated by her presence are. it seems to me. her most 
cifeetive advocates and insure that. whenever she 
does shift, no one shall blame her for it. For. on the 
contrary, all men. being disgusted at the offensiveness 
of those who enjoy good fortune and having come 
to hate their insolence. as soon as Fortune abandons 
any of these, applaud and declare that the change 
of fortune they have experienced is deserved. Nay, 
men of intelligence should so employ the blessings 
which come to them unearned that. while they last. 
no one may censure them and. if some day they come 
to an end, no one may rejoice thereat. For it is 
altogether better that one should he in straitened 
REIS EES but well liked. and that he should be 
thought by all to be getting less than his deserts. 
than, on the contrary. that he should be prosperous 
but hated, and. besides, hecome the oceasion for blas- 
phemons railing at Fortune as preferring to benefit 
the wieked rather than the good. Now though most 
men say that those who are obnoxious in their use 
of the gifts of Fortune are wicked and unworthy of 
their blessings. they assuredly do not as a rule call 
them unfortunate : yet to me, on the contrary. such 
persons seem to have become the most unfortunate 
of all, For when from what commonly are deemed 
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blessings one reaps nothing that is good, but rather 
alneauen and hatred, besides qe his own wicked- 
ness more notorious for all the w ond: how ean that 
be anything but a great and conspicuous misfortune 7 
And so, in my opinion. for those who lack intelli- 
gence it is in every way more profitable to be in 
needy circumstances and to acquire neither power 
nor riches nor any such thing at all. For as long as 
they were in lowly station most persons would fail 
to perceive their true character. whereas if they 
are exalted by Tortune their villainy is made con- 
spicuous. Accordingly. just as with those whose 
bodies are in bad condition it is better that they 
undress in private and never in public. in order that 
they may have no witness of their shame in that 
respect, in the same way. I fancy. those whose mis- 
fortune it has been to possess a soul which is ignoble 
and corrupt would surely find it to their interest to 
remain inconspicuous as to their lives and obscure 
as to their fortunes. 

It seems to me unfair that most men arraign 
Fortune on the ground that she has no stability or 
trustworthiness but all too speedily deserts those 
whom she visits and shifts to others. For if we could 
observe that the recipients of her blessings were for 
the most part making an honourable use of them 
and not, on the contrary. becoming filled immediately 
with arrogance and malevolence and_ effrontery. 
Fortune would not be acting right if she did not 
remain with the same people : but as it is, | imagine. 
she ehooses in cach instance to benefit a person 
because she supposes hin to be a good man and 
worthy of her gifts, but when she finds him to be 
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mean and base, bringing shame upon her benevolence, 
with good reason she leaves him and seeks somebody 
else in turn, hoping to find some one who is more 
honourable. But since most men are evil and human 
nature rarely produces anybody fitted to enjoy pros- 
perity, Fortune niust needs shift continually, and 
much rather because of our nature than beeause of 
her own. Yet it is strange that one who cannot 
himself endure some who enjoy the favours of Fortune, 
but who after a brief association leaves them and 
prefers to bear his own poverty as best he can rather 
than put up with cheap and senseless manners, 
nevertheless expeets Fortune. goddess though she 
be, to live with these same persons for ever and, 
though frequently subjected to outrageous insults, 
to remain with an utterly worthless slave! Vor the 
fact is that the insolence shown by the rich toward 
the human beings with whom they live consists of 
abusive language. contumely, ridicule, and often a 
blow, but toward Fortune herself it is arroganee, 
harshness, eaptiousness, 

Most unfair, it seems to me. are the charges most 
men bring against Fortune. Tor as it is they find 
fault with her as being untrustworthy and having 
no constancy at all. Yet if she alw ays stayed sieh 
the same persons she would inevitably ineur an 
altogether more serious and justifiable aeeusation. 
For when you now see that the prosperous are so 
base and disagreeable. even though what is in store 
for them is uncertain, with what arrogance and 
boorishness do you suppose they would be tilled if 
they were not at all apprehensive of a change ? 
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Many charge that Fortune Jacks diserimination 
and stays with bad persons but neglects the good, 
when they observe that those who have been deemed 
worthy of her favours are disagreeable and hard to 
deat with and ignoble. But it seems to me that 
Fortune might justly say to them that, being natur- 
ally benevolent, she is always helping some among 
us. without selee ‘ting the deser ving or the base either, 
but that invari iably the character they have when 
she eomes to them is that whieh they show when the 
moral test is applied : and that therefore they should 
blame their own nature, not hers, as being so eon- 
stituted that he who is faring somewhat badly iInmne- 
diately seems worthy of better fortune, while he who 
receives her favours turns out to be a knave. Ave, 
it is very much as if, given a number of vessels 
and not one of them sound, one were to find fault 
with the person pouring liquid into them, on seeing 
that whatever vessel was being filled leaked. For 
the man might say,“ Why, they all are like that : 
however, so long as they are empty it is unnoticed.’ 

] wonder why in the world most persons say that 
Fortune is preearious and that none of her gifts is 
to be relied upon. For whenever she gives any one 
her good thines—wealth, power, fame. honours— 
she never prevents him from using these in a proper 
way or, by Heaven. from storing them away in safety 
for “himself ; and 1 do not mean indoors in the house. 
or in the storehouse, or putting them under lock and 
key—for none of her gifts is protected by these things 

—but rather storing them away in goodwill toward 
ennkindsd in serviee to one’s countr y. in aid to friends. 
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Assuredly, Fortune never takes away from those 
who have once aequired them any of the things thus 
stored away. For these are dependable repositories 
and visible to all wherein to store the windfalls of 
Tortane. However, if after having got them a man 
squanders them or even, by Heaven. puts them in the 
wrong place, trusting to doors and seals and locks, 
no longer, 1 fancy, is their loss aseribable to her. 

And eke is something else which is very strange : 
besides the many verbal ‘blasphemies against Fortune, 
seulptors and painters alike also traduce her. some 
representing her as mad and tossing her gifts reck- 
lessly about, some as standing on a sphere, as if to 
say that she has no safe or secure support, whereas 
it is ourselves Cet we ought to mould or paint like 
that, since we treat ev erything in a mad and evil 
eee aire not. by Heaven, standing on a sphere 
but rather on folly—in place of idly finding fault 
with Fortune. 

While on virtually every topic most men make 
incorreet assumptions, the opinion they hold regard- 
ing Fortune is particularly false and erroneous. Vor 
they s say that, though she gives mankind their good 
things she lightly takes them away again ; and for 
that reason they ‘malign her as bei ing untrustworthy 
and ncnlens, But [ elaim that Fortune does not really 
give any of those things, as most men think she does. 
Tar that whieh gives each man control over his 
possessions and through whieh alone it is possible 
to have secure possession of one’s goods she does not 
bestow upon them along with their wealth and fame 
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and power. No, that thing it is without which it is 
not possible to possess any of the other things but 
only to imagine that one does and to be the victim 
of delusion. For example. Just as when we bring 
some one into our house or our farm or when we 
provide certain equipment. we ourselves do not forth- 
with appoint him master over those things. unless 
there is included in the transaction some written 
guarantee, so also Fortune does not make any one 
master of the things offered by her. unless there is 
attached to the grant the stipulation that they are 
aceepted with intelligence and good judge ment. 

Most men, of course, are wont immediately to 
congratulate those whom they see supplied with the 
vifts of Fortune. just as people rejoice with men at 
sea when they observe that they have «a breeze. 
although they know neither whe ther this breeze is 
favourable to them ner whether they have a helms- 
man with experience. But as for myself. 1 believe 
the time to judge fortunate those w ho are surrounded 
in abundance with the gifts of Fortune is when they 
have prudence too, Vor manifestly these gifts ot 
themselves, should they become the property of 
fools, might be a source ‘ot danger and disaster. 
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Tin theme of this Discourse is the fickleness of the crowd 
and the folly of those who seek to win and hold its favour. 
Dio regards those who yield to that ambition as victims of 
delusion. ‘The public honours for which they strive have no 
real utility and are purchased at too high a price, sometimes 
reducing to beggary those who aim to reaeh them. What is 
more, the aspirant for popular aeclaim saerifiees his inde- 
pendence. Tle is foreed to order his life to suit the whims 
of those whose favour he is courting—in itself an impossible 
task--and he cringes before the hostile criticism of citizen 
and alien alike. No matter what seheme of life a man 
adopts, he is sure to be misjudged. The sane policy is, 
therefore, to steel onesclf against eriticism, in other words, 
to adopt the attitude of the philosopher. 

Arnim argues that the Diseourse originally ended in the 
midst of § 26, and that what follows has been appended by 
Dio’s editor, who, eoming upon three passages of similar 
purport, chose to preserve them through inclusion in our 
Diseourse. Hte is led to this belief by the presenee in the 
seetion referred to of the sentence beginning ri det ddéys 
emOupetv, which is thought to form a logical close. He 
might have found additional support for his belief in the 
fact that the beginning of each of the succeeding passages 
is marked by asyndeton. All three resemble introductory 
paragraphs of exordia. he extant work of Dio reveals other 
instances of the existence of variant versions of a common 
theme, apparently testifying to his practice of delivering 
a given specch on more than one occasion. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the present Discourse becausc 
of an allusion in §6: re 6€ (éety €orw oixiay ovvrpiBetoav 
mAovowrepay exetvns ba yA@TTav Kal VW} Ata €érépav xw6dv- 
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vevovaar. The two “ houses ” there referred to are thought 
by Arnim to have been respectively that of Nero, whose 
pretensions as a singer (8a yAdrrav) are being credited 
with his downfall, and that of Domitian, whose assassination 
is here predicted. .Arnim observes that toward the close of 
Domitian’s career such predictions were current. even being 
known by the emperor himself, and he points out that 
Apollonius of Tyana was able to announce in Ephesus the 
murder of Domitian at the very moment when it was taking 
place in Rome! ff Arnin’s reasoning is correct, our 
Discourse can with confidence be dated shortly before 
Domitian’s death, while Dio was still in exile. 
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2 Pav yap ToAAGi exaaTos evdnpel THY TOLAvT HV 
voaar, AvowreAEty iyoupevos adT@. Kat Onpooia 
oxedoy at Tones dmaca Seddata e€evprjKact 
Tavroin Tots avoyTots, orepdvous Kal Tpoedpias 
Kal KypvypLata. Touyapodv 7107) Twas ToUTWI 
émtfupoovtas alAious Kat mévytas  améderEar, 

3 4 > a é 2 < , > 3 bed 
obser Opéyortes péya add Oavpacrov, add’ evious 
amo Gadd0b TEpudyorres, wonep Ta mpdPaTa, 7 
atépavor Twa y Talay émBaddovres. obKoby 





1 Cf, Plato, Diaedviis 230 p. 
2 On the subject of crowns cf. Athenaeus 15. 669 ¢-686 c. 
Crowns were favourite prizes in the athletie games. Best 
known is the crown of wild olive, awarded at Olympia. The 
Diadumenos of Polyeleitus portrays an athlete binding his 
brow with a ribbon. Crowns were awarded also for public 
service, as in the famous case of Demosthenes. In either 
sports or polities the crown might prove costly. 
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THE SIN TY-SIXTH DISCOURSE : 
ON REPUTATION 

Tnere are some who brand as dissolute and ill- 
starred such men as have a craving for money or for 
dainties or for wine or who are inflamed with lust for 
women or boys. and they regard each of these vices 
as the ereatest disgrace. yet those who crave dis- 
tinetion and re putation, on the contrary. they applaud. 
thinking them illustrions : and therefore. while each 
one of his own accord. if a gourmet or a tippler or 
a lover of somebody. feels ashamed and tries to cloak 
his incontinence. vet when seeking reputation and 
distinction he does not want to escape the eye of any 
man on earth, but rather he carries on his quest in 
the open. 

And no wonder, for among men in general each 
speaks well of this type of malady. deeming it advan- 
tageous for himself. Furthermore. by official act 
virtually all the states have devised lures of every 
kind for the simpletons—crowns and front seats and 
public proclamations. Accordingly. in some instances 
inen who craved these things have actually been made 
wretched and reduced to beggary, although the 
states held before them nothing great or wonderful 
at all, but in some cascs led their victims about with 
a sprig of green. as men lead cattle. or clapped upon 
their heads a crown or a ribbon.? Therefore, while 
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1 sods yap Us rods BM. 
2 dypa@v] dyopav H, marginal correction adopted by Arnim 
and Bude. 
3 xabanep Vilugk: xabdanep. 
4 sods yap Sogoxdmous . . . duappnyrvperwr deleted by Em- 
perius. 
5 Badéwy Mmperius : BapBdper. 





1 Crowns of ivy or myrtle were sometimes worn to ward 
off drunkenness ; ef. Athenaeus 15, 675 d—e. 
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a fool like that, if he so desired, might have for the 
asking any number of erowns, not “nierely of olive 
or of oak, ‘but even of iv y or of myrtle, often he sells 
his use and his lands and thereafter goes about 
hungry and elad in a shabby little eloak. Ah but, 
says eet his name is publiely proclaimed by his fellow 
citizens —just as is that of a runaway stave! With 
good reason, therefore, men use in eonnexion with 
the votes passed i in Assembly the branch of the olive, 
because of its native bitterness! For the notoriety- 
seekers are driven out of their fields by the demo- 
eracies with shouting and elamour,? just as, methinks, 
the starlings are driven out by the farmers. More- 
over, though the starlings withdraw for a little while. 
the notoriety-seckers ean never again return to any- 
thing that onee was theirs, nay, a short while later 
they, go about as beggars and no longer would any 
one of all who formerly were fain to burst their lungs 
with shouting greet them if he saw them. 

However, Sueh is the spell of this infatuation that. 
though you will buy from the dyers for two or three 
minas a handsome. Panis mantle, should you wish 
one by publie award it would cost you very many 
talents.4 Again, though you will buy the ribbons 
of the Rice -place for a few draehmas. those of 
the Assembly will often cost you all your fortune. 
Furthermore. while persons who are cried for sale 
in the market-plaee * all deem wretched, those cried 


2 Perhaps an allusion to the wreaths carved on certain 
stones containing official records. 
* To gain the shouts of the mob they are driven to 
auceigoe their property. 
* The intrinsic value of the mina was one sixtieth part of 
the talent, but one hundred times that of the drachma. 
> The slaves: ef. §2. 
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1 navres Ps mdvras UB, dzavras M. 


2 aAnydr] darvaveav \rnim. 8 Sjonrta| dcadjonrac Cobet. 
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in the theatre ! they deem fortunate ; besides, they 
elaim that the latter are cried, the former deeried, 
a single syllable evidently constituting the sole 
differenee ! 

Yes, so completely did the men of old despise man- 
kind, and so clearly did they see their fatuity, that 
as a reward for the greatest hardships and butfetings 
they offered leaves !* Yet there are some who tu 
gain those leaves elect to die. But no nanny-goat 
would hurl herself over a cliff for the sake of a sprig 
of wild olive, especially when other pasturage is 
handy. And yet, though goats do not find the wild 
olive distasteful. a iunnane being could not eat it. 
Again, take the Isthmian pine ® ; while it is no greener 
has the other varieties, with much toil and hardship 
men strive to gain it, often paying much money for 
it—and that too, although the tree has no utility at 
all, for it can neither provide shade nor bear fruit. 
and, besides, the Jeaf is acrid and smoky : on the 
other hand. no one turns his head to look at the pine 
from Megara!) Moreover, if amy one else has his 
head bound—unless he has suffered a fracture —he 
is the object of ridicule : yet for kings the headband 
is thought becoming and untold thousands have given 
their lives for the sake of this ser ap of cloth. 

Why. because of a golden lamb it came to pass 
that a mighty honse like that of Pelops was over- 


1 Honours voted in Assembly often were conferred in the 
theatre. 

2 An allusion to the wreaths awarded the athletic victor. 

3 The “Isthmian pine was awarded the victor in the 
Isthmian Games held at the Isthmus of Corinth in honour 
of Poseidon. 

+ There seems to have been no great botanical difference. 
bul Megara had no national games of its own. 
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1 The fortunes of the house of Pelops were a favourite 
theme with the tragic poets. One of Sophocles’ extant 
dramas (/lectra) and at least three now lost testify to his 
interest in the story. Four of the extant plays of Euripides 
(Electra, Iphigeneia at cutis, Iphiqeneia among the Taurians, 
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turned, as we learn from the tragic poets.!. And 
not only were the children of ‘Thyestes cut in pieces, 
but Pelopia’s father * lay with her and begot Aegis- 
thus ; and Aegisthus with Clytemnestra’s aid slew 
Agamemnon, “ the shepherd of the Achaeans ”’? ; 
and then Clytemnestra’s son Orestes slew her, and, 
having done so, he straightway went mad. One 
should not disbelieve these things, for they have 
been recorded by no ordinary men—E uripides and 
Sophocles—and also are recited in the midst of the 
theatres. Furthermore, one may behold another 
house, more atHuent than that of Pelops, which has 
been ruined because of a tongue, and, in sooth, 
another house which is now in jeopardy. 

But such being the accompaniments of notoriety, 
yes, and countless others even more absurd, why is 
not he who gapes hunegrily in that direction altogether 
more disgusting than the person who is distraught 
with passion for anything else at all? The gourmet 
is satisfied with a single fish and none of his enemies 
would interfere with his enjoyment of it ; similarly 
he who is a pitiable victim of lust for boys, ie he comes 
upon a handsome lad, devotes himself to this one 
only and often prevails upon him at a small cost. A 
single jar of Thasian wine is all the drunkard can hold, 
and when he has swallowed it he sleeps more sweetly 
than Endymion ; yet your notoriety-seeker would not 





and Orestes) deal with the same theme. Dio should have 
known the famous trilogy of Aeschylus, the Oresteiu, but 
for some reason he overlooks it. 

2 Thyestes was father of Pelopia ; cf. Apollodorus, Biblio- 
theca, epitome 2. 14. 

3 A familiar Homeric tag. 

4 The houses of Nero and Domitian respectively; cf. 
Introduction. 
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1 cis Reiske : oddeis. 


2 NecoBias UB: AeoBioos MPH. 


1 The term mime, frequently used to designate a low form 
of comedy popular in Sicily and southern Haly, is here used 
of the performers in such productions. 
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be satisfied with the praise of Just one person, nay. 
not even with that of a thousand in many instanecs. 

Who would not agree that it is easier to handle the 
most difficult youth than the most moderate com- 
munity ? And yet the farther the craze for notoriety 
progresses. so much the more impossible it is to get 
any sleep; instead, like the victims of delirium, your 
seeker after fame is always up in the air both night 
and day. * Right, by Heavy en,” somebody may say, 

‘bat you can see those other chaps busy with their 
wine and their mistresses and their kitchens.” Y es, 
but does not the seeker after fame find it necessary 
to buy a lot of food and wine? And he must collect 
flute-players and mimes} and harpists and jugglers 
and, more than that, pugilists and paneratiasts 2 and 
wrestlers and runners and all that tribe—at least 
unless he intends to entertain the mob in a cheap 
and beggarly manner. 

For though there has never been a gourmet so 
voracious as to erave a savage lion or a hundred bulls. 
those who wish to please the masses crave not merely 
the things just listed but things too numerous to 
mention. For “ not with a few nets,” as the saying 
goes. or with two or three harlots, or even with teu 
Tecbian girls, is popularity hunted and a whole 
community rendered obedient and friendly, since 
thousands are competing for it; nay, he w ho courts 
popular favour must have a whole eity’s licentious- 
ness and he a devotee of singing of dancing, of 
drinking, of eating, and. indeed, of all sueh things, not 
as one single individual. but rather as ten thousknd 
or twenty thousand or a hundred thousand, in keeping 





2 The pancratiast used a combination of wrestling and 
hoxing. 
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L Tiad to. 18. 
A paraphrase of Odyssey 9. 8-L0, descriptive of palace 
life at the eourt of Aleinoiis in Phaeacia, 
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with the size of the city whose favour he is courting. 
At sueh a person’s house you will always find 
‘The shrill of flutes and pipes. the din of men.t 


And at his house tables are laden with bread and 
meat, and from mixing-bowls cupbearers bear drink.? 

By day the hall with fatty savour reeks 

And makes the court to eeho with its din. 

While in the night, beside their wives revered °— 
they never sleep. not though they spread beneath 
them ver y many rugs. 

Thus the boy- lovers. I faney. count themselves 
extremely fortunate as they compare themselves 
with the ‘popularity -seekers, seving that they them- 
selves seek only quails or a cock or a tiny nightingale. : 
while those others. they observe. must needs seek 
some Amoebeus * or Polus ® or hire some Olympic 
vietor for a fee of five talents. Moreover. while they 
themselves have filled the belly of one man. the tutor 
or the attendant of the lad, the others. unless they 
provide a sumptuous banquet for at least a hundred 
daily. derive no advantage at all. 

Again, when men are ill, their attendants provide 
quiet for them so that they may sleep : but with the 
popularity-seekers. whenever they do obtain a bit 
of quiet, that is the time above all when sleep will 
not come. Now those who have been blessed with 


3 Odyssey 10. 10-11, spoken by Odysseus about the 
palace of Aeolus. 

4 As gifts for their beloved. 

5 Famous singer of the third century: cf. Athenaeus 
14. 623 d. 

§ Famous tragic actor: cf. Lucian, Vecyomantcia 16, and 
J.B. O'Connor, Chapters i in History of Actors and .teting in 

alncient Ureece, pp. 128 fF 
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1 4 Scavolas Morel: 3) dzovolas, edtovias Arvin. 
* Cav] grav H. ® roradtn KManperius : 79 ade. 
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riches or aneestry or the like or with physical or 
mental excellence or who, at any rate, have acquired 
a glib tongue, these, as if endowed ah wings, are 
all but earried to the stars. being called leaders of the 
people and condottieri and sophists. courting com- 
munities and satraps and pupils; but of the others. 
who have no adventitious backing but are victims 
of the same malady, each goes about living his life 
with his eye on somebody else and eoncerned about 
what people are saying of him, and if people speak 
well of him, as he imagines, he is a happy man. cheer- 
ful of countenance, but otherwise he is depressed and 
downeast and considers himself to be the sort of man 
they say he is. Again. if he is involved in litigation 
with any one before an arbitrator or a judge, he does 
not expect the arbitrator or the judge to heed chance 
witnesses, and yet he himself in matters which con- 
cern himself regards all and sundry as worthy of 
eredence. 

What, then, is more ill-starred than human beings 
who are at the merey of others and in the power 
of any one who meets them. always compelled to 
keep their eye on him and to watch ‘his countenanee, 
just as slaves must watch the countenanee of their 
masters ? Now any servitude is hard, but those whom 
fate has doomed to servitude in a house in which 
there are two or three masters, and masters, too. 
who differ in both age and disposition— for example, 
a niggardly old man and that man’s youthful sons, 
bent on drinking and extravagance—who would not 
agree that slaves so placed are more wretched than 
the others, seeing that they mmst serve so many 
masters, eneh of Sch desires and orders something 
different : 
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But suppose a person were to be slive of a com- 
munity consisting of old and young. of poor and rich, 
of wastrels and misers. what would the condition of 
such a person be > Again. methinks. if a man of 
wealth were forced to live in the kind of city in which 
all were free to plunder the possessions of their 
neighbours and there were no law to prevent it. he 
would renounee his wealth forthwith. no matter if 
he had surpassed all the world in avarice. ‘This. in 
fact, is the ease with popularity to-day. Vor in that 
respect licence has been granted to any one who so 
desires, whether citizen or alien or forcign resident, 
to injure any one. 

To the disfranehised life seems with good reason 
not worth living, and many choose death rather than 
life after losing their citizenship. for whoever so 
desires is free to strike them and there exists no 
private means of punishing him who treats them with 
contumely. Well then. all are free to give the 
popularity-seeker blows altogether more grievous 
than those whieh are dealt the body. Yet the dis- 
franchised, one would find. are not lightly subjected 
to this treatment by any one : for most men are on 
their guard against ‘righteous indignation and ill will, 
and, finally. the disfranchised have n: aught to fear 
from any who are weaker than they. W hen it comes 
to vituperation. however. especially vituperation of 
those who are thought to enjoy esteem. no one for- 
bears, and no one is so powerless as not to be able 
to utter some telling phrase. For that very reason 
a eertain mild-tempered man of olden days. when 
somebody kept attacking him with that kind of 
language, was moved to say. “Tf you do not stop 
listening to bad words about me. } too shali listen to 
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bad words about you.” But perhaps it would be 
better, in ease some one starts using abusive language. 
not even to notice it in the first place. 

The slave who is often unrestrained and given 
to jesting, if his master catches him at it, is made to 
smart for it: but the person who is subservient to 
public opinion is humbled by any one at all with 
a single word. If one were ‘acquainted with spells 
learned from Medea or the Thessalians } which were 
so potent that by uttering them he could make any 
one he pleased weep and suffer pain though con- 
fronted by no misfortune, would not his power be 
regarded as tyranny > Well, in dealing with one 
who has become puffed up by reputation there is 
none who does not have this power ; for by speaking 
two or three words you have plunged him into misery 
and anguish. Again, if because of some supernatural 
influence one’s body were to be so constituted that, 
if any one should curse him, he would immediately 
have a fever or a headache, that man would be more 
wretched than the thrice wretched : and if one were 
to be so feeble-minded that. in case some one should 
revile him, he would immediately become deranged. 
why would not life for such a man be a thing to 
shun ? 

Or let us put it this way. Suppose one were to be 
put on trial every day concerning anything whatever. 
whether his life or his property. would it not be 
altogether preferable to renounce that thing and to 
cease being in jeopardy for the future—if it be 
property, then the property ; if it be life, then 
his life? How then? Is not the trial concerning 
reputation always in progress wherever there are 

' The Thessalians were famed for their occult powers. 
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men—that is, foolish men—not merely once a day 
but many times, and not before a definite panel of 
judges but before all men without distinction, and, 
moreover, men not bound by oath. men without 
regard for either witnesses or evidence ? For they 

sit in judgement without either having knowledge 
of the case or listening to testimony or “having been 
chosen by lot, and it inakes no difference to them if 
they cast their vote ata drinking bout or at the bath 
and, most outrageons of all. he who to- day is acquitted 
to-morrow is condemned. Accordingly. whoever is 
the vietim of this malady of courting popularity is 
bound to be subject to criticism as he walks about, 
to pay heed to everyone, and to fear lest wit- 
tingly or unwittingly he give offence to somebody, 
but particularly to one of those who are bold and 
of ready wit. Vor if he should have the misfortune 
to have offended somebody never so little, as often 
happens, straightway the offended person lets fly 
a harsh word: and if with that word he perhaps 
misses his mark, nevertheless he causes dismay. 
while if he should hit the vital spot he has destroyed 
his victim forthwith. Vor the faet is, many are so 
constituted that they are ov erwhelmed and made 
to waste away by anything. 

Not only so, but also sometimes one set of things 
is more potent with one kind of person and another 
with another ; just as, 1 believe, each youngster fears 
some bogey peculiar to himself and is wont to be 
terrified by this—of course lads who are naturally 
timid ery out no matter what you produce to scare 
them—however. at least with these more important 
fellows, certain things are a source of shame with 
veference to certain persons. The beggar who is a 
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1 Odyssey VS. t-2. Trus’ humiliation at the hands of 
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braggart and seeks to appear a Croesus is confounded 
by ‘Trus ; and he does not even read the Odyssey 
because of the lines which say 


In came a publie beggar. who through the town 
Of Ithaea was wont to beg his way.! 


Just so Ceerops confounds the man of servile paren- 
tage, and likewise Thersites confounds the man of 
shabby appearance but with ambition to be a beauty? 
The fact is. if by calling him a glutton or a miser or 
a catamite or a general blaekgnard you jeer at the 
man who plumes himself on his temperance e and who 
has enrolled under the banner of virtue. vou have 
ruined him completely. By carrying around the 
Gorgon's head and displaying it to his foes Perseus 
turned them to stone: but most men have been 
turned to stone by just one word. if it is applied to 
them ; besides, there is no need to carry this around, 
guarding it in a wallet. 

And yet let me add this: if we understood also 
the cries of birds—for example. of the ravens or the 
jackdaws—and of the other creatures such as frogs 
or eieadae. of course we should pay heed to the cries 
of these as well, eager to learn what the jaekdaw 
flying by is saying about us. or what the Jay is saying 
and what he eae about us. It is a ee thing. 
then, that we do not understand. But how ni: my 
human beings are more empty-headed than the frogs 
and the } jackdaws ' Yet for all that, the words the N 
speak exeite us and imake us utterly wretehed. 


* Ceerops and ‘Thersites create confusion in ditherent ways. 
the one because, as founder of Athens, his social position 
was secure, the other as a notorious exatuple of an. ill 
favoured upstart humbled by his betters. 
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1 fliad 11. 389- 390, spoken by Diomedes in scorn n of the 
wound just received from the arrow shot at him by Paris. 

2 Heracles might have been called rufhan on many an 
oceasion; ‘thief’ may allude to his theft of the dog 
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However, he who has asserted his independence 
pays no heed to the foolish talk of the erowd: rather 
he mocks at their loqnacity, having indeed long since 
said in answer to them all, 

leare not : ’tis as if a woman threw 
At me, or else some witless lad : for blunt 
The missile of a feeble good-for-naught.! 


Take Heracles, son of Zeus: how many, think you. 
were wont to disparage him, some dubbing him thief. 
some ruffian, some even adulterer or slayer of 
children ??) Yet he was not at all disturbed by these 
taunts, though perhaps there was none who spoke 
them openly, since he would promptly have suffered 
for it. 

Unless you bring yourself to look with seorn upon 
all others, you w le never end your state of wretehed- 
ness ; instead, you will always lead a pitiable, yes, 
a painful existence, being at the merey of all who 
wish to hurt you and, as the saying goes, living a 
hare’s life. Nay, hares fear the ‘dogs “and the nets 
and the eagles, but you will go about cow ering and 
quaking hetoie what ‘people say. being utterly unable 
to provide yourself with any defence, no matter what 
you may be doing or if you spend your time in any 
way you please. “Tf you are always rushing into the 
market-plaece you will hear yourself called : a market 
idler and a shy ster, whereas if, on the contrary, you 
are wary of that sort of thing and keep more at home 
and attend to your own affairs you will be called 
timid and an ignoramus and a nonentity ; ; if you give 
thought to learning you will be called simple- “minded 
Cerberus ; as for ‘slayer of children,” in a fit of madness 
cansed by Hera, his inveterate enemy, Heracles slew his own 
children, as we read in Euripides’ /eracles. 
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and effeminate ; if you are in some business, vulgar ; 
if you stroll about at your leisure, lazy : if you don 
rather soft apparel, ostentatious and dandified ;_ if 
you go barefoot and wear a ragged little coat they 
will say you are crazy. Soerates, they said, eorrupted 
the young men, was irreverent toward religion ; 
moreover, they did not merely say these things— 
for that would have been less shocking—no, they 
even killed him, exacting a penalty for. his lack of 
shoes! Aristeides was eric ed by the Athenians, 
although they were clearly persuaded that he was 
just.? W hy should one crave popularity, a thing from 
which, even if attained, one often derives no profit ? 
Bion ? believes it impossible for one to please the 
crowd exeept by turning into a cake ora jar of Thasian 
wine—foolishly so believing, in my opinion. For 
often even at a dinner of only ten guests the eake 
does not please everybody, but, on the contrary, one 
ealls it stale, another hot, and another too sweet— 
unless, by Heaven, Bion means that one must turn 
into a eake which is both hot and stale and eold! 
Nay, on the whole the ease is not so simple as that : 
of course not. On the contrary. one must also turn 
into perfume and a flute-girl and a lovely lad and a 
Philip the jester? However, one thing possibly still 
remains which he who wants to please the mob will 
have to turn into—silver. Nay, even if one turns 
into silver one does not immedi: itely satisfy ; instead, 
one must cue be struek and bitten! W hy then, you 
Aristeides’ sobriquet was “* the Just.” 
S c ynic philosopher of the third century s.c. 
3 For Philip see Nenophon, Symposia UL. 11-16, 
1 As a test of genuineness. 





5 «ai poxpdy deleted by Arniny, cat ozpudver Eniperius. 
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luckless creature, do you persist in pursuing a thing 
unattainable 27?) Vor you could never become either 
perfume or a crown or wine or yet silver. Besides, 
even if one should become silver, gold is more 
precious ; and if gold, it will have to be refined. 
Indeed, each rich man resembles money. as far as 
any excellence is concerned. Por while no one 
praises money, each one who gets it uses it; then 
it is worn out by those who use it and at last is 
found among the coins which do not pass current. 
So the rich man too comes to be reckoned among 
the poor and those who do not pass current and no 
one any longer receives a man like that of all who 
onee were filled with admiration for hin: instead, 
they do not even turn him over before casting him 
aside. 

Again, reputation is like the Furies of the tragic 
poets—its seeming splendour is like their torch, 
while one might, I fancy, liken their whip to the 
clapping and ‘the shouting of the crowd, and those 
who sometimes hiss might be likened to the Furies’ 
snakes. Therefore. often when one is enjoying peace 
ie quiet and is confronted by no evil. reputation 
lays violent hands on him, and, «1 racking her whip, 
drives him forth to some festal gathering or to the 
theatre. 

d 


1 Possibly a reminiscence of //ad 17. 75: “Exrop, viv 
Ps 


od prev Ode Odes axiynra dudKey. 
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THES et VSEVEN TH DISCOURSE: 
ON POPULAR OPINION 


Atrnoueit its Greek title is the same as that of the pre- 
ceding Discourse, Or. 67 gives to the word a different 
meaning, that of opinion. It is argued that opinion is a 
poor guide and that, in order to discover the truth about 
external things, one must first obey the famous motto in- 
scribed on Apollo’s temple at Delphi—hKnow Thyself—the 
motto which forined the basic principle of the philosophy of 
Socrates. Proceeding from this fundamental concept, the 
author demonstrates the futility of being swayed by the 
opinions of others. 

Here again we have what professes to be the report of 
a conversation between Dio and one of his followers. The 
abruptness with which it begins and ends has led Arnim to 
conclude that Dio did not intend it to be published, at least 
not in its present form. He regards it as what might be 
termed a stenographie record, which in some way or other 
found its way into the hands of Dio’s editor. 
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section, assigning to A the opening question. 
% sép deleted by Arnim, who begins the following sentence 


with PaAdaodor. 
1 After év7e Arnim adds ov. 
® Srevartias Mimperius : daaevavtias or érevavtias. 
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Interlocutor. Well, in what particular does it seem 
to you that the man of self-control, the philosopher, 
most especially is superior to us who constitute the 
majority of mankind and are moved by random 
impulse ? 

Dio. It seems to me, if one should express an 
opinion in such plain and unadorned terms, that he 
is superior in respect to truth and knowledge, not 
merely to the majority of mankind, but Pine to the 
very few, those who are regarded as favoured by 
fortune—the philosopher is, I mean. 

Int. Indeed your statement is truly plain and un- 
adorned. 

Dio. Well, by Heaven, tell me this. You mean, 
do you not, that the philosopher is supertor to all 
others in teuth and in his examining each thing in 
the light of truth and not in accordanee with opinion ? 

Int. Why, my good sir, he would be using a poor 
straight-edge w ith which to gauge his problems, one 
altogether “crooked, a straight- edge, by Zeus, with 
not “just one bend but founds: and all running 
eounter to one another, if he tried to set things 
straight by means of opinion. 

Dio. Well then, suppose that he views all else in 
the light of truth, never applying opinion as a gauge, 
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because he believes this to be. in fact, a false and 
untrustworthy measuring-line, a straight- -edge such as 
you have just described it, yet it he should measure 

himself with that kind of straight- edge and that kind 
of measuring-line, would he be acelained as worthy * 

Int. No, by Heaven, not by any means, 

Dio. Yes, it is late that he could never come to 
know himself if he examined himself in that fashion. 

Int. Why, of course he could not. 

Dio. Consequently he would no longer be obeying 
the Delphie injunction. which has prescribed that, 
above all. a man must know himself. 

Int. Why, of eourse he would not be obeying it. 

Dio. Then he will not know any of the other things 
cither, since he does not know himself, nor will he 
be able to examine things in the light of truth, since 
he has failed with himself to begin with 2 

Int, Why, certainly. 

Dio. Then he will bid farewell to honours and dis- 
honours and to words of censure and of praise uttered 
by foolish persons, whether they chance to be many 
or whether they be few but powerful and wealthy, 
Instead, what is called popular opinion he will regard 
as no better than a shadow, seeing that some times 
concerning great matters popular opinion is small 
and concerning small matters great. and often con- 
cerning the same matters it is at one time greater 
and at another smaller. 

Int. You seem to me to have made a very excellent 
comparison, 

Dio. Suppose. then, there should be a person so 
constituted as to live with an eye to his own shadow, 
with the result that as it grew he would beeome 





3 Eb wavy dexets Selden: od (or &) ravv boKei, 
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elated and boastful and not only offer a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to the gods himself but also bid his 
fiends. to do so, while as his shadow diminished he 
would be grieved and show himself more humble. 
and the more so the smaller his shadow became. 
just as if he himself were wasting away, methinks 
he would afford wondrous amusement. 

Int. Yes, he would be a much bigger booby than 
Margites.! who did not know how to treat his wife 
once he had married her. 

Dio. Yes, for on the same day sometimes he would 
be sad and sometimes happy. For instance, early 
in the day, when he saw his shadow at dawn very 
long, almost larger than the eypresses or the towers 
on the city walls, mi inifestly he would be happy. 
supposing himself to have suddenly grown to the size 
of the sons of Aloeus.2 and he would go striding into 
the market-place and the theatres and ev erywhere 
in the city to be observed by one and all. However 
about the middle of the morning he would begin o 
grow more sad of countenance than he had been and 
would go back home. Then at noon he would be 
ashamed to be seen by anybody and would stay 
indoors, locking himself up. when ‘he saw his shadow 
at his feet ; yet again. toward afternoon, he would 
begin to recover and would show himself ever more 
and more exultant toward evening. 

Int. You certainly seem to me to be fashioning a 
strange disposition and a foolish kind of man. 
ascribed to Homer by the ancients. Among the few lines 
now extant we get the following description of him: wdéAV 
jatotato Epya, Kaxas & Anioraro mdvTa. 

2 They were said to have grown three cubits each year and, 
at the tender age of nine years, to have tried to scale the 
heavens by piling Ossa on Olympus and Pelion on Ossa. 
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Dio. Well then, he who pays heed to popular opin- 
ion is not a bit better, but rather far niore pathetic. 
For often he would undergo several changes on one 
and the same day, yet not, like the man T have im- 
agined, at certain definite times, but. alike in the 
afternoon or in the early morning, nothing will keep 
him from being the most unfortunate of monbals: now 
being swept along and flying higher than the clouds, 
if it so happen nae any have sent him forth under full 
sail and have praised him, now taking in his sails and 
abasing himself, his spirit experiencing, methinks, far 
more waxings and wanings than the moon. Has he 
not, then, drawn a more wretched fate and a far more 
luckless lot than they say fell to Meleager, son of Al- 
thaea and Oenens. whose span of life, men say. was 
in the keeping of a mere firebrand ? So Jong as the 
brand blazed and the fire remained in it, Just so Jone 
Meleager lived and throve, but as the brand lost its 
strength, he too wasted from grief and despondency, 
and when the fire went out he died and was gone.! 


1 During the famous boar-hunt associated with his name, 
by way of avenging a slight cast upon .\talanta by the 
brothers of his mother Althaea, he slew them out of hand. 
His mother, hearing of the deed, snatched the fatal brand 
from its place in the ashes, hurled it into the flames, and 
thus ended the life of her son. 


THE SIXTY«SIGH TE DISCOURSE: 
ON OPINION 


Is this Discourse Dio once more approaches the subject of 
opinion as contrasted with knowledge. Here. however, he 
is stressing the practical utility of knowledge in one’s daily 
life and business pursuits, in other words, the impossibility 
of achieving success in any walk of life when led by mere 
opinion rather than by a clear understanding of the things 
to be avoided or attempted and of the reasons on which one’s 
choice should be based. Although some attention is paid to 
the unwisdom of following the opinion of one’s neighbours, 
the principal emphasis is laid upon the necessity in each 
instance of substituting knowledge for one’s own untutored 
opinions. 
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Most men in all their pursuits and interests follow 
them in utter ignorance of what the nature of each is 
or even what practical value each has ; instead, they 
are drawn to them by opinion or pleasure or habit. 
Nor. on the other hand, in the case of those pursuits 
and interests from which they abstain and which they 
avoid engaging in. do they abstain because they know 
which are hanntal or w hae is the nature of the harm 
which they entail: instead, in these matters too, 
whatever they observe that their neighbours avoid 
or things w hich it has become their Auta to avoid 
or which they suppose will be unpleasant for them- 
selves and are reputed to be accompanied by some 
pain, these things they generally view with misgiving. 

Moreover, while the $ sensations of pleasure ‘and of 
pain are common to all men—though some are en- 
slaved by them to a smaller and some to a greater 
degree—the matter of opinion varies and is not the 
same for all. Thus it happens that some praise or 
blame this and some that, frequently acting at vari- 
ance in this regard. For example, pain is experi- 
enced by both the Indian and the Spartan when they 
are wounded or burnt, as well as by the Phrygian 
and the Lydian ; yet while the Indian ‘and the Spar tan 
refuse to flinch because they have been hardened 
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to it, the Phrygian and the Lydian do flinch, beeause 
they are weak and not hardened. Again, while 
pleasure inevitably is experienced in sexual rela- 
tions and in food and drink whieh are pleasurable, 
not only by the Ionian but also by the Thessalian, 
the Italian Greek, the Getan, the Indian, and the 
Spartan, yet some are not particularly interested in 
the pleasures, but they do not even try them all to 
begin with, while the others would accept death as 
the price of obtaining a little more pleasure. 

Now apparently the matter of opinion is of every 
conceivable kind and the differences to be found in 
this matter are very numerous and very great. And 
it is because of this fact that in no breed of animals 
would one find so great dissension, nor would one 
find any breed so at varianee with itself—take, for 
example, horses or dogs or lions or cattle or deer ; 
on the eontrary, animals that are alike behave alike 
in feeding, in begetting, and in rearing their young, 
and they have the same appetites and the same 
aversions. The reason is that in general they follow 
only what is pleasant and shun what is painful. But 
the human race, which by nature partakes of wisdom, 
though it falls short of it through bad judgement 
and indifference, is inwardly full at opinion and self- 
deception. Moreover, men differ with one another 
in everything—in dress and apparel, in food and 
sexual pleasures, in honour and dishonour—according 
to nations and cities. And similarly also within the 
city, each one has his own individual ambition—one 
to obtain as much land as possible, another silver, 
another slaves, another all these things together, 
another to be admired for his eloquence and by this 
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means to have greater power than his fellows, another 
strives merely to be clever and to achieve experience 
in politics, another to have influence for some other 
reason, another to indulge in luxury to the fullest 
extent. 

Now, as ] was saying, in no one of these pursuits, 
in all likelihood, would even those who are reputed 
to be best in their line carry it on successfully. For, 
not knowing what is better or what is worse or what 
is advantageous. the ey exereise no choiee at all. But 
he who has desired wisdom and has given thought 
to how he should look after himself andl what eduea- 
tion he should receive in order to become a good man 
and superior to the masses, he, I say, has been blest 
with a good character and mn a corresponding for- 
tune besides. For there is hope that, if he investi- 
gates and reccives instruction, he will discover what 
is required and with what aim and purpose he should 
carry on and regulate all else. 

But he who understands this would from that 
moment be sueeessful in all things, both those which 
are thought to be more important and those which 
are thought to be less; and whether he were to 
follow Rar se-racing or to devote himself to music or 
to agriculture, or ie he should wish to be a general or 
to hold the other offices or to conduct the other public 
business in his city, he will do everything well and 
would make no mistakes in anything. Have ever, with- 
out this understanding, while in enh of his labours 
he might sometimes seem both to himself and to his 
neighbours to be suceessful—for instanee. if as a 
farmer he were to be fortunate with his erops, or if 
he were to have more than ordinary acquaintance 
with the handling of horses. or if he were to have 
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fairly good knowledge of musie, or if in athletic con- 
tests he could overcome his eompetitors—still on the 
whole he would fail, since he would be working at 
these things to no good end nor in such a way as to 
derive benefit. 

Therefore he is incapable of being prosperous, Just 
as one cannot make a successful voyage if one does 
not know whither he is sailing, being carried along 
aimlessly on the sea, his ship at one moment sailing 
a straight course, should fortune so decree, but the 
next moment yawing, at one moment with the wind 
astern, the next with it dead ahead. Nay. just as 
with the lyre musicians first set the middle string 
and then tune the others to harmonize with that 
—otherwise they will never achieve any harmony 
at all—so with life, men should first eome to under- 
stand what is best and then, having made this their 
goal, they should do everything else with reference 
to this ; otherwise their lite will be out of harmony 
and out of tune in all likelihood. 


THE -SIATY-NIN TH DISCOURSE. : 
ON VIRTUE 


Tue theme of this Discourse is the doctrine that the 
virtuous life is the happy life. Dio bemoans the fact that 
most men give their whole attention to so-called practical 
pursuits to the neglect of their spiritual well-being and de- 
velopment. Striving to attain suecess in any number of 
material enterprises, they miss true happiness through their 
failure to see that character is its sure foundation. Without 
good character laws are of little avail, and happiness is the 
gift of the gods, who are not inclined to favour ignorance 
and inattention to the necds of the soul. It is interesting to 
find Dio here expressing the belief that those who would 
commit a crime but are prevented from so doing through 
fear are as guilty as those who actually vield to the temptation. 
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THE SIXTY-NINTH DISCOURSE : 
ON VIRTUE 

Ir seems to me a fact hard to explain, that people 
praise and admire one set of things yet aim at and 
have seriously pursued a different set. [or instance. 
virtually all praise and refer to as “ divine ” and “ au- 
gust” such things as valour and righteousness and 
wisdom and, in short, every virtue. Moreover, whom- 
ever they believe to be, or to have been, characterized 
by such virtues, or nearly so, him they admire and 
celebrate in song ; and certain ones they represent 
as gods and others as heroes—for example, Heracles, 
the Dioscuri, Theseus, Achilles, and all the demigods, 
as they are called. And w homever they suppose to 
be like those beings they one and all are ready to 
obey and to serve, no matter what orders he may 
give, and they are ready to appoint as their king and 
ruler and to make the guardian of their possessions 
any man whom they suppose to be really prudent 
and righteous and wise and, in a word, a good man. 

Therefore in this respect no one could censure 
them as not perceiving that virtue is something august 
and precious and all-important; yet they really 
desire any and every thing in preference to becoming 
good, and they busy themselves with everything in 
preference to the problem of becoming self-controlled 
and wise and righteous and men of merit, competent 
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to govern themselves well, to manage a household 
well, to rule a city well, to endure well cither wealth 
or poverty, to behave well toward friends and kins- 
men, to eare for parents with equity, and to serve 
gods with piety. But some busy theinselyes with 
farming, some with trading, some are devoted to 
military affairs, some to the Picaical profession, some 
acquire a thorough knowledge of earpentry or of ship- 
building, some of playing thé Ivre or the flute or of 
shoemaking or wrestling, some devote their whole 
attention to gaining a reputation as clever spcakers in 
Assembly or in law-court, some to becoming strong in 
body. And yet the traders, farmers. soldiers: physi- 
cians, builders, lyre-play Biss Haat: athletic trainers, 
yes, and the orators, as they are called, and those who 
have great strength of hody— all these one would tind 
to be ‘pitiable and unfortunate in many, or indeed in 
almost all, instances. 

On the other hand, if their soul beeomes rational 
and their mind really good, and if they are able to 
manage sueeessfully their own affairs and those of 
their neighbours too, these men will necessarily also 
lead happy lives, having shown theinselves to be 
law-abiding, having elinanied a good genius to guard 
them, and being dear to the gods. For it dees not 
stand to reason that one set co men are wise and 
another set versed in human affairs. nor yet that some 
are conversant with hunian affairs and some with 
affairs divine, nor that some men have knowledge 
of divine things and others are pious. nor that some 
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are pious and others dear to the gods; nor will a 
separate group be dear to the gods and another group 
be favoured by fortune. Nor is there one class of men 
who are fools but another class ignorant of their own 
affairs; nor are those who are ignorant of their 
own affairs informed about things divine ; nor are 
those who have formed mistaken opinions about 
things divine free from impiety. And surely those 
who are impious cannot be dear to the gods nor 
those who are not dear to the gods be other than 
unfortunate. 

Why in the world, then, do hot those who aim to 
attain a happy life do their best to make them- 
selves happy instead of devoting their entire atten- 
tion to things which do not at all prevent their 
leading a bad, yes wretched, existence? Yet with- 
out flute-players and lyre-players and shoemakers 
and athletie trainers and orators and physicians it 
is not impossible for men to live very good and 
ordered lives, and, I fancy, even without farmers 
and builders. At any rate the Scythians who are 
nomads, though they neither have houses nor sow 
seed nor plant trees and vines, are by no means 
prevented from playing their part as citizens with 
justice and in accordance with law; yet without 
law and justice men cannot avoid living badly and 
in much more savage fashion than the wild beasts. 
Moreover, where shoemakers and farmers and builders 
are of inferior quality, no serious harm results on 
that account ; it is merely that the shoes are inferior 
and the wheat and barley scarcer. On the other hand, 
where rulers and judges and laws are inferior, the 
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affairs of those people are in worse condition and 
their hfe is more unfortunate, and factions, injustices, 
deeds of arrogance, and impiety flourish in abundance 
with them. 

Furthermore. though when one is not himself a 
shoemaker it is profitable to purchase shoes from 
another person, and when one does uot understand 
building, to hire another person for that work, and 
when one is not a farmer, to purchase grain and pulse ; 
on the other hand, when one is himself unjust, it is 
not profitable to get his justice from another, ner, 
when one lacks wisdom and does not know what 
he ought to do and what he ought to refrain from 
doing, | to be constantly reerctting every single act and 
resorting for knowledge to another person. For, in 
addition to all the other considerations. he who needs 
money or clothing or house or anything else not 
only knows that fact but also seeks to get these 
things from those who have them: w hereas he who 
has no sense does not even know just this very fact, 
that he has no sense: instead, he himself claims to 
be competent and obstinately persists in his folly, 
everything he does or says ‘being witless, and he 
denies that he is unjust or foolish or lawless but 
insists that he is ever so competent in these matters, 
though he has never paid any attention to them or 
learned anything as far as those things are concerned. 

In fact. these men do not even believe in the 
existence of a knowledge in accordance with which 
they will know what they ought to do or what they 
ought not to do and how they will live correctly : 
nay, they believe that the laws are sufficient for them 
for that purpose. the laws on the statute books : 
but how they are to obey the laws and voluntarily do 
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Kaitoe TL ATTOV 6 PoBw Tob KAeTTEW aTEXOMEVOS, 
etookar’ adda ji) juo@v TO mpGypa Kal KaTa- 
yeyy doxow, KAémrns Tay dphatpouperwy éorty: 
et py at Tov juéepas od KAenTOVvTa, GAAG vuKTos 
yevopevys, KAerTyy od dycopev ev TH mHEPS, 
dAAa Sikatov elvar; erecta SéovTar moAA@Y TeV 
amewovrrwy Kat Kodafévrwy, ws od duvajevou 
abtot anéyeotar TOV adixnudtav, adAdAa Kat olkot 
Toloiwe” OvTEs* ToLobTo Sé OvTEs alpobdvTaL Tovs 
vopobéras Kat KoAdfovot Tovs avdpnous,® worep 
el dpovaot dvTes ypodvTo Tos povetkods Kal 
ovdev emalovres mepl yewpeTplas Tovs yewperpas. 

9 Nypetov b€ ris movnpias tis T&v avOpaTwr: 
el yap avéAotev Tabs vopous Kal ddeia yévoito TO 
zintew aAAjAous Kal amoKreivew Kal apraleu 
7a Tov TéAas Kal potyevery Kai AwroduTtety, Tivas 
éseabat otntéov tobs adheLopévous TovTwy Kai 127)" 
mdvv padiws Te Kai éTolpws dravta eLapaprety 
Bovdopévous; ws* 76 viv ye oddev Arrov AavOd- 
vopev peta KAeTT@Y Kal dvdpamodioTa@y Kat 
boux@v lavres Kat oupeToAuTevdrevor Kat Kare 
TobTo obdev BeAtious TOV Onplwv eopév: Kat yap 
éxetva av poBy Oy avbpwmous duddttovtas 7 
KUvas, amTéxeTat TOO apmalew. 

1 dmexdpevos, eddoxav Capps: amexdpueros doxav UBM, 

améxeatas Soxcy VH, d0xav dele sted by Arnim. 
2 kal otxoe TotSe PIL: Kal ofkoe UBM, xaxot Selden. 

avopous Post : vopous. 

rovTwy Kat py} Tod yoy Arnim. 

as] cat Arnim. 
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what those laws prescribe is a matter to which they 
give no serious thought. And yet how is he any less 
a thief who refrains from thieving out of fear, if he 
approves but does not loath and condemn the busi- 
ness, than those who actually commit theft—unless 
also he who does not do his thieving by day, but 
only after nightfall, is to be called no thief in day- 
time, but rather a man of probity ? Besides, such 
persons require the presence of many to threaten 
and restrain them, since they are not ‘able of them- 
selves to refrain from their misdeeds, but even when 
at home are men of thievish disposition. However, 
though they are of such character, they choose the 
law-givers and punish the lawless, just as if persons 
who are unmusical were-to choose the musicians, or 
as if those who know nothing of surveying were to 
choose the surveyors ! 

And here is an indication of the depravity of man- 
kind. If men were to do away with the laws and 
licenee were to be granted to strike one another, to 
commit murder, to teal the property of one’s neigh- 
bours, to commit adultery, to be a footpad, then 
who must we suppose would be the persons who 
will refrain from these deeds and not, without the 
slightest seruple or hesitation. be willing to commit 
all manner of crimes? For even under present con- 
ditions we none the less are living unwittingly with 
thieves and kidnappers and adulterers and joining 
with them in the activities of citizenship, and in this 
respect we are no better than the wild beasts ; for 
they too, if they take fright at men or dogs sect to 
guard against them. refrain from thieving. 
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THE SEVENTIE TH DISCOURSE : 
ON: PHILOSOPHY 


Tins bricf dialogue, like others in our collection, both 
begins and ends abruptly. It has the appearance of being 
an excerpt from a lengthier discussion, probably selected 
for publication because it contained a noteworthy tribute to 
the essential nature of philosophy. ‘The réle of the student 
in this document—if it was a student—is decidedly minor, 
consisting chiefly in assenting to the statements made hy 
the principal speaker. Dio is emphasizing the crucial 
difference between pseudo-philosophers and those who are 
philosophers in deed as well as in word. In truly Socratic 
fashion he leads up to his main thesis by citing examples 
of pretence in fields such as farming, trading, hunting, and 
the like, showing in each instance that no one is misled by 
profession of interest unaccompanied by fitting conduct. 
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1 a. Dépe, ei Tivos axovars €éyovtos Ste BovdAerat 
veupyeiv, pndev dé mpds Toito mpdtrovra dépuéys 
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Kat éraipas Kal THv TowadTyY pabuytay, mdéTEpoVv 

e ’ a nA a 
mpocées ois Aéyer paAdov } Tots mpatropévots 
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dvOpwrov Kai épyatyy 7) TOY dpyav Kat pabdpwr; 
Afdov 67. TOV dpyay. 
4 ’ \ / > fe ‘ ‘ 

2 a. Kiev: ef dé Kuvyyérns eivar A€you Tus Kal Tov 

‘Inmodvutov atrov 7 MedAdaypov drepBadrew 7H 
id é A ~ , X\ ‘ a 
re avdpeia kai TH dtAomovia, pyndev dé daivouro 
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r 7 ? oN xON 6%, ee 2AAG 3 
pre inmov pyte ddws emt Onpav e€cav, dAda. jurjre 
~ / 
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+ 2 * 
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e A a 7 ? a cal an ” 3 
dares Kat pddvata eorxws tats yuvarkiv, &o8 


After 9 Crosby dele ‘tes adrov py. Wilamowitz also #. 
9 added by Arnim, 
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Dio. Come now, suppose you should hear some one 
say that he wants to be a farmer, but should observe 
that he is doing nothing toward that end, neither 
buying or raising cattle nor preparing ploughs or 
the other equipment needed in farming, nor even 
living on a farm himself, either as owner or as tenant 
of another, but rather in town, spending his time 
principally about the market-place and the gymnasium 
and occupied with drinking parties and courtesans 
and that sort of frivolity—in such a case will you 
treat seriously what he says rather than what he 
does ? And will you say the fellow is a farmer and 
a producer, or one of the lazy and frivolous set ? 

Interlocutor. One of the lazy set, of course. 

Dio. Very good. But suppose a man were to say 
that he is a huntsman, and that he surpasses Hip- 
polytus himself or Meleager in both his valour and 
his diligence, but it Should be obvious that he is 
engaged in no activity of that nature, since he has 
acquired neither dogs nor hunting-nets nor a horse 
and never goes out after game at all but, on the 
contrary, neither has been tanned by the sun nor is 
able to endure cold, but has been reared in the shade 
and is soft and very like the women, could you pos- 





3 unre Emperius : pyde. 
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? \ A > ‘ ‘a A € ~ 
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we 2 t \ ra \ ~ , 
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Ee, Emperius : ze or ves. 
2 pire Emperius : pnoe. 
3 cuvdv Reiske : ctv. 





Like the more famous Orpheus, Thamyras- - or Thamyris, 
as the nanie is sometimes given was reputed to have been a 
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sibly believe that this man is telling the truth and 
that he has anything to do with hunting ¢ 

Int. Not I. 

Dio. Correct ; for it is absurd that we should know 
and pass upon every man’s life on the strength of 
what he says rather than of what he does. Again, 
if some one should offer his services as an expert in 
music and as one who devotes his time to this, and 
yet no one should ever hear bim either playing the 
cithara, nay, even sce him holding a cithara or a lyre, 
or discanting on any subject related to music--that 
is, apart from his offering his services and saying that 
he has a better knowledge of music than Orpheus 
and Thamyras '—but if one should see him training 
and rearing game-cocks or quails and spending his 
time for che mee part in company with those of like 
interests, ought one to conclude that he is a musician. 
or, on the contrary, one of the set with which he 
associates and whose pursuits are the same as his 7 

Int. Evidently one of that set. 

Dio. Again, if one were to profess that he is an 
astronomer and that he knows most accurately how 
the orbits and courses and the intervening distances 
stand with relation to one another in the case of 
sun and moon and similar heavenly bodies, and also 
celestial phenomena, and yet the man has shown no 
predilection of this sort and has no serious interest 
in these matters, but rather prefers to associate with 
gamblers, lives his life in their company, and is seen 
with them day after day, will you call this man an 
astronomer or a gambler ? 


Thracian bard of extraordinary skill. He is said to have 
challenged the Muses to a competition and, when defeated, 
to have been deprived of his sight. 
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, = ’ ? 13 ” \ 
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1 pndéva Reiske + under. 


2 uydevos Epyou mpoadrros Jacobs : pndev wept to6 mpoadvros 
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Int. Nay, by heaven, I would not consider that he 
had anything at all to do with astronomy, but much 
rather with gambling. 

Dio. Again, given two persons, one of whom says 
he intends to sail immediately and will gain much 
profit from trading, although he has not provided 
himself with either ship or ules has no cargo what- 
ever, but, in fact, never goes near the Favbaur at all, 
or even the sea; whereas the other occupies himself 
constantly with these matters, examining thoroughly 
a boat and putting on board a pilot and a cargo— 
which of the two will you say is seriously interested 
in trading ? The one who says he is, or the one who 
works at it and provides himself with all that the 
voyage and the business of trading demand ? 

Int. I should say the latter. 

Dio. In every matter, then, will you consider that 
the word alone, unaccompanied by any act, is invalid 
and untrustworthy, but that the act alone is both 
trustworthy and true, even if no word precedes it ? 

Int. Just so. 

Dio. Well then, if there are certain functions and 
articles of equipment peculiar to farming or to sea- 
faring and different ones appropriate to the hunter, 
the astronomer, and all other professions as well, 
then has philosophy no function peculiar to itself, 
no activity, no equipment ? 

Int. Most assuredly it has. 

Dio. Well, are those things obscure which belong 
to the philosopher and to “philosophy, while those 





M, pydev Exwv mept rod mpoadrvtos UB, zepi rod mpoodrros 
pyder PH. 3 dori Reiske: elvac. 

1 oxetn] wept oxedy MU, Tapackevy Jacobs. 

5 én PIL: émt UBM, which Wilamowitz deletes. 
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TOAAwY ov" éva éxetvwy Geréov, Kav pupidKes 
city Te Kal enayyeidnrat diroaogetv évavTiov 
rob Sijpov tod ?APnvaiwy 7) Meyapéwv 7, Tapa 
trois Aakedaypovrioy Bacredow: aA waréorv 
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1 relrwr Selden: rydyr. 2 cai omitted by MPI. 
8 abvod Empcrius: adrod. 
4 aw added by Capps. 
» After «at Emperius deletes ror. 
® ody added by Anim. 
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which belong to the traders and farmers and musicians 
and astronomers and those whom I| have just named 
are conspicuous and manifest > 

Int. No, 1 think not obseure 

Dio. But surely there are certain words whieh one 
who goes in for philosophy must hear, and studies 
which he must pursue, and a regimen to which he 
must adhere, and, in a word, one kind of life belongs 
to the philosopher and another to the majority of 
mankind: the one tends toward truth and wisdom 
and toward care and cultivation of the gods, and, as 
regards one’s own soul, far from false pretence and 
decett and luxury, toward frugality and sobriety. 

And, in facet. there is one kind of dress for the 
philosopher and another for the layman, and the same 
holds good as to table manners and gyninasia and 
baths and the mode of living gener ally, and he who 
is guided by and employs ‘these distinctions must 
be ‘thought to be devoted to philosophy ; wherea 
he who does not differ in any of these matters pea 
is not at all unlike the world in general must not 
be elassified as a philosopher, not even if he says he 
is a thousand times and makes publie profession of 
philosophy before the popular assembly of Athens or 
of Megara or in the presence of the kings of Sparta: 
instead, we must banish this man to the company of 
impostors and fools and voluptuaries. 

And yet it is not impossible to be musieal without 
engaging in musical activities : for the art of musie 
does not compel one to devote his attention to it and 
to regard nothing else of greater moment. Again, 





7 dvaywale. Reiske: dvaynn B, dvayxdces U MPH. 
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if one is an astronomer, possibly nothing prevents 
his keeping game-cocks or throwing dice ; for in no 
wise does astronomy prevent his doing what is 
necessary! Furthermore, by Heaven, if one has 
become an expert horseman, or a good pilot, or a 
surveyor, or a literary critic, it is nothing surprising 
that he should be seen in the apartments of either 
the courtesans or the flute-girls. For the knowledge 
of those skills does not make the human soul one 
whit better or turn it aside from its errors; but if 
one is devoted to philosophy and partakes of this 
study, one could never desert the highest things, nor, 
neglecting these things, could he prefer to engage 
in anything which is shameful and low, or to be lazy 
and gluttonous and drunken. Tor to refuse to admire 
these things and to banish the desire for them from 
the soul and on the other hand, to lead the soul to 
hate and condemn them, is the essence of philosophy. 
However, possibly there is nothing to prevent one’s 
claiming to be a philosopher and at the same time 
playing the impostor and deceiving himself and 
everybody else. 
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ONE PI POSOR EEK 


Iw this Discourse Dio examines the statement that * the 
philosopher should be remarkable in everything.” As 
examples of versatility he considers Hippias of Elis, the well- 
known sophist, and Odysseus, each of whom exhibited a 
high degree of skill in both intellectual and manual pursuits. 
While admitting their claim to excellence. Dio maintains 
that the philosopher should be able to excel all men above 
all in “\ acting, or not acting, advantageously, and in know- 
ing when to act and where and the right moment better than 
the craftsman, and also in knowing what is possible of 
achievement.” This dictum (§ 6) is illustrated by reference 
to Daedalus and other skilled artificers, who failed of real 
excellence because they were ignorant in just those respects. 
The Discourse coneludes with a sarcastic allusion to Nero’s 
varied ambitions. 
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Tuere are those who say that the philosopher 
should be remarkable in ev erything i in any surround- 
ings: moreover, they say that he should be very 
able in conversation with men and never keep silent 
or be at a loss before those in his company for lack 
of such language as will be capable of pleasing them : 
otherwise, they say, he who is not thus equipped is 
an ignoramus and worth but little. But I say that, 
though some of their statements are just and truthful, 
some are not. For that the philosopher should in 
every situation be superior to all others, it seems to 
me they are right in demanding—unless they mean 
that he must not only know all the crafts but also. 
in accordance with the rules of the craft. produce 
everything better than the craftsmen. both building 
houses and making boats and working as a smith 
and weaving and ‘farming. For example. Hippias 
of Elis claimed to be the wisest of the Greeks, for 
both at the Olympic Games and at the other national 

gatherings of the Greeks he produced poems of every 
style and speeches which he had composed of divers 
kinds, but he also displayed other products of his— 
—his ring, his oil-flask and strigil, his mantle, and 





3 76 tuadriov Wilamowitz : {uarra or tua. 
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\ 
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1 Seworarov Arnime: devorara. 

2 kat adrov évdogov Emperius: kai tov évdogov UB, rov 
évdofov M, Kat apos evdogov PII. 

3 tov Reiske with C: tov ye or tév Te. 

4 aades Capps: maidwr. 





1 The versatility of Hippias, well-known sophist of the 
fifth century, was a familiar topic; cf. Plato, //ippias 
Minor 368 B-p. 
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his girdle—boasting that he had made them all him- 
self, displaying them to the Grecks as a kind of 
firstfruits of his wisdom.! 

And Homer too, I venture to remark, has repre- 
sented Odysseus. not merely as pre-eminent i in judge- 
ment and in his ability to plan concerning practical 
matters, not merely as a most able speaker.2 whether 
in a crowd or betore a few or before only one person— 
ves, by Heaven, both in assembly and over the wine- 
cups and on oceasions when w alking with somebody 
on a journey—whether in the presence of king or 
of commoner, freeman or slave. no matter whether 
he was himself held in honour and recognized as 
king or, on the other hand. unknown and a beggar, 
and, moreover. alike when addressing either man or 
woman or maiden: but he also makes him pre-eminent 
for his knowledge of the art of combat. and he has 
even represented him as skilled in all such cratts 
as those of the joiner. the carpenter, and the ship- 
wright. For instance, how could Odysseus have 
constructed his bed by cutting off the trunk of an 
olive tree if he were not acquainted with the joiner’s 
art 7% How could he have enclosed his bed-chamber 
if he had not been acquainted with the builder’s art ? 
How could he have built his raft if he had not under- 
stood ship-building }+ As for the operations con- 
nected with planting and husbandry. he obviously 
had shown a serious interest in all that from his 
very boyhood. since he begged his father for trees 
and vines®: and especially. since his father was a 
very careful and experienced farmer, it was to be 








2 See especially Homer's tribute to his OrAtOry in Iliad 
SoS 6-824. 3 Be 23. 184-204. 
4 Tbid. 5, 234-261, 5 Thid, 24, 336-344. 
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eumeipou etkos wv adrov tadzta pt) ayvoeiv, dzov 
ye Kat mpoxadetrar tov Edptpaxyor Kal dapjoae 
Kat apdca. dAdd dyno Kal Tav TovovTwv Ep- 
Tepos €ivat, payepikhs Te Kai olvoyotas Kal Tis 
aAAys amdons dwakovias, d yor Tods yelpovas 
tots dyabots duaKxovetabar. 

Tatra pev odv isws ‘Inmias Kal ’Obvaaers 
dew ory: eye bé pret tov diAdcogov Tas pev 
Téxvas ovx oidv Te elvar macas <tdévar—xademov 
yap Kai piav dxpipds éepydoacbar—roujoa 8° av 
dmavra PéATwv 6 Te av TUyn ToLw@VY Tav GAAwY 
avOpuimwy, Kal 7a KaTa Tas TéxVas, Gv apa 
avaykaoOy Tore aisacbar TovovTou Tivds, od KaTa 
thy téxvyv Siadépovta: todTo yap ody oldy ze, 
Tob TéKTOVOS TOV LOLWTYY Gpewov TOLOal TL KaTA 
THY TeKTOVEKTY 7 TOO ‘yewpyod TOV ovK GVTA 
yewpylas emeipov ev TH Tovety Te TOY YewpytKav 
eurepoTepov pavavar. 

llod 8’ ay dcaddpa; Te cvpdepdvrws Toveiv 
H pn moetv Kal ore bef Kal Omov Kal TOV KaLpoV 
yravae tod Snutovpyod paddov Kal 76 buvardv. 
adrixa ov doxet pot Aaidados Kar@s etpydobar 
ev Kpyry tov AaBdpwAov, ob eloepydpevoe amrwa- 
Avv7o of moAtrat adrod Kal ai moAditides- od yap* 
duxatws elipydoato. oupmpattwv 8 ab® rH vdow 
zis Tlaodans otk odpbas etpyacato: od yap 

1 od yap] od’ ad Jacobs. 


2 ovpnpattwr & at, with full stop after efpydoaro, Arnim, 
ovde oupapat7av Emperius : cupapdétter. 





1 Odyssey 18. 366-375, 2 Ibid. 15. 319-324. 
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expected that Odysseus would not be ignorant of 
these matters, yes, he even challenges Furymachus 
to a contest in both reaping and ploughing. 1 Why, 
Odysseus claims to be acquainted also with such 
matters as cookery and wine-serving and all other 
departments of domestic service, matters wherein he 
says that those of lower rank serve the nobles.* 
Very well, in these respects no doubt Hippias and 
Odysseus were a clever pair; but I say that the 
philosopher, while unable to know every one of the 
crafts—for it is difficult to be thoroughly proficient 
in the practice of even one—nevertheless could do 
everything, no matter what he might be doing, 
better than anybody else, even though from the point 
of view of the crafts, if he really is ever compelled to 
tackle anything of that nature, he is not superior when 
measured by the standard of craftsmanship. For this 
is an impossibility, that the layman should produce 
anything better than the joiner by the standard of 
the joiner’s craft, or that one who lacks experience 
in farming should be found more expert than the 
farmer in performing any of the tasks of the farmer. 
Wherein, then, would the philosopher be superior = 
It would be in his acting, or not acting, advantage- 
ously, and in his knowing when to act and where and 
the right moment better than the craftsman, and 
also in his knowing what is possible of achievement. 
For instance, I believe that Daedalus did not build 
his Labyrinth in Crete well—entering which his 
fellow citizens, both male and female, met their 
death *—for he did not build it justly. And besides, 
in abetting the malady of Pasiphaé he wrought not 


3 The Athenian youths and maidens sent every ninth year 
to King Minos. 
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1 ws added by Crosby. 
. émAevoev feiske, éwém\evoev Gasda 2 eiaémAevcev. 
3 émt Arnim: ev. 





1 Pasiphaé, wife of Minos, had been cursed by Poseidon 
with unnatural lust for the bull whieh he had sent Minos. 
Daedalus helped her to satisfy that lust; ef. Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca 3.1. 4, 
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rightly ; for it was not advantageous nor was it just 
or honourable to lend such aid or to invent devices 
for ends which were shameful and impious.1— And 
even when he equipped Icarus with wings—if we 
are to believe the t: y he did not do well 
to invent this device ; for he was attempting the 
impossible when he attached wings to a human being. 
Accordingly he wrought the death of his son. 

But apparently Homer too says harsh things of 
a certain builder among the Trojans, as not having 
done well when he built for Alexander the ships 
with which he sailed to Hellas—though he has no 
fault to find with him on ene score of craftsmanship. 
For this is what he says 





Who built for Paris well-proportioned ships. 
Sources of ill.? 


not lauding him for his construction of the ships, but 
rather censuring him much more severely than if, 
by saying that he had made the ships either slow 
or with some other defect, he had censured him for 
his ship-building. And Homer in similar fashion 
censures also a certain huntsman® and ridicules his 
skill, because he had acquired it to no good purpose. 
but, on the contrary, while the man knew how to 
shoot wild beasts, in warfare he could not hit any 
one but was useless because of his cowardice, and 


2 Iliad 5. 62-63, speaking of Pherecins. The context 
(59-64) does testify to his skill, for the poet troubles to give 
his lineage—* son of Carpenter, son of Joiner,’ and it is 
said that ** Athena loved him exceedingly *’; he is excused 
on the ground that he did not know the will of the gods. 

3 Scamandrius; cf. fliad 5, 49-58. Artemis had taught 
him the art of hunting. As to his cowardice, Homer only 
says that he iled before Menelaiis, as did many another. 
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1 xara trav tarpexnv deleted by Arnim. 


2 addée Dindorf: oddgew or adalev or chal. 
3 Sede? Dindorf: dceAetv. 
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he adds that on the oeeasion in question Artemis 
did not aid him. 

From these illustrations, therefore, it is evident 
that there is need of wisdom and virtue as applied 
both to what men know and also to what they do 
not know; and thus it is that the prudent man, 
such as the philosopher should be, would in every- 
thing be superior to all the world, whether in doing 
any of these things or in not doing, no matter how 
he performs according to the standards of the craft. 
But that he will paint better than the painter when 
not himself a painter : or that he will tend the siek 
better than the physician, as measured by the stan- 
dards of the art, when not himself a physician ; or 
that he will sing more musically than the musicians 
when unacquainted with the art of musie or only 
slightly acquainted ; or that he will show himself 
better versed than ihe arithmetieians in the theory 
of numbers, or than the surveyors in surveying, or than 
the farmers in planting, or than the pilots in piloting; 
or that he will slaughter an animal more expeditiously 
than the butehers, or, should it be necessary to ent 
it up, do so more expeditiously than those who have 
made this very thing their profession—sueh things 
are not to be expected. 

And yet a certain king of our times had the ambi- 
tion to be wise in this sort of wisdom, believing that 
he had knowledge of very many things—not, how- 
ever, of such things as do not receive applause among 
men, but rather fHose for which it is possible to win 
a crown—I mean acting as a herald, singing to the 
cithara, reciting tragedies, wrestling, and taking part 
in the pancration. Besides, they say that he could 


1 Nero. 
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t Evidently a sort of bagpipe: cf Guhl and Koner, Life 
of the Greeks and Romans, fig. 242. 
2 Aphrodité joked .\thena because her piping made her 
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paint and fashion statues and play the pipe, both by 
means of his lips and by tucking a skin beneath 
his armpits? with a view to avoiding the reproach 
of Athena!?) Was he not. then. a wise man 7 

puff out her cheeks and thus spoiled her beauty. whereupon 


Athena in disgust cast the pipes on the ground. ‘The bagpipe 
enabled Nero to avoid such facial distortion. 


THE SEVENTY-SECOND DI5S- 
COURSE: ON PERSONAL AP- 
PEARANCE 


Ix this Discourse Dio is defending what he considers to 
be the typical appearance of philosophers—the himation, or 
cloak, unaccompanied by the tunie generally worn next to 
the body, and long hair and beard. We learn that those 
who presented such an appearance were commonly subjected 
to insult and mockery and even to physical violence. And 
yet, as he tells us, philosophers—or pseudo-philosophers— 
were a more familiar spectacle with his hearers than shoe- 
makers or fillers or jesters or the followers of any other 
calling, Ht is argued that the philosopher can find a precedent 
for his appearance in the statues of both gods and generals 
and kings, none of which excites amusement or resentment 
on the part of the beholder. Furthermore, the city in which 
he is speaking tolerates the sight of many outlandish cos- 
tumes. This leads to the conjecture that the reason why the 
philosopher is singled out for insult is that men are in- 
clined to view him with distrust, feeling that he is critica] 
of them, and being actuated, as one might say, by an 
inferiority complex. Sometimes also the philosopher is 
subjected to annoyance by those who expect to hear from 
him words of wisdom. Reference to this type of annoyance 
leads naturally to the telling of the fable of the owl and the 
birds, a fable more briefly sketched in Or. 12. 7 but preserved 
nowhere else. The moral of the fable is that it is risky to 
trust to appearances, for, thongh the owl of the fable was 
truly wise, the ow] of Dio’s day resembled her only in 
‘feathers, eyes, and beak,” and actually served as decoy 
for other fowl. 

In what city was this Discourse delivered ¢ Arnim argues 
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with much plausibility that it must have been Rome; for 
in §§ 3-4 we are told that foreigners in most outlandish dress, 
who came from remote parts of the empire, were a common 
spectacle about the streets ; furthermore, we are told in § 5 
that the local type of cult statue differed from that found in 
Egypt and Phoenicia but was identical with the Greek type : 
and, lastly, § 6 shows clearly that the city in question was 
not Greek. No other city seems to snit these clues soe well 
as Rome. It is snggested that Dio is speaking there on his 
first visit following his return from exile. 
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72. HEPI TOY SXHMATO™ 


Auda ti mote ot dvOpwrot, dTav pév twa towow 
abTO [Lovov XiTava €yovTa, ovTE Tpoceyovaw ovTE 
dtayeAdor; Aoyilopevor Tvyov Ste’ vadrys ear 
6 dvOpwros Kat ott oddev de? KaTayeAav TodToU 
eveka. opotws ovo” el Twa iovev yewpyod atoAiy 
eXOvTA 7 TOULeVOs, e€wpida exovra 7 dufOepav 
evnppevov 1) KooupByv brodeduKdTa® od xaderrat- 
vovow, GA oddé mpoomowbvTar THY apyny, 
Hyovpevor TmpooyjKev THY oToAyVY TH Tovobrdv TL 
mpattovTt. Tous ye pujyy KamrjAous éxdoToTeE 
Op@vres mpd TeV KaTnAeiwy avelwopevous od- 
démote TwHalovar, KaTtayeA@ev 5° av todvartiov 
et pay ovTwWS eveokevaopevor elev, as otketov 708 
oxnpatos umapyovTos TH épyacia qv peraxerpt- 

ovTae. eevday b€ Tua towow dxirova ev iwarig 
KOpLOVT OL THY edadiy wal Ta. yévera., ody otol Té 
elat mpos TovTous Tiv Houxlav dyew ovoe oy} 
mapépxecbar, GAN éedioravrae Kat éepefilovar Kat 
qyrot KaTeyéAacay 7) eAowddpyoay 7° eviore EAKovow 

1 é7e added by Arnim. 


2 SrodeduKdta] dwodeduxora M, erevdebuxdra Naber. 
3 9) «at Arniin, 





A yaricty of tunic whieh left the right shoulder bare and 
the refore was appropriate for most labourers. 
2 This word ocenrs nowhere clse except in the lexica. The 
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Way on earth is it that, whenever men sce some- 
body wearing a tunic and nothing more, they neither 
notice him nor make sport of hi ? Possibly because 
they reason that the fellow is a sailor and that there 
is no oceasion to mock him on this account. Similarly, 
if they should spy some one wearing the garb of a 
farmer or of a shepherd—that is, wearing an exoiis ? 
or wrapped in a hide or muffled in a kosymba 2 1 
are not irritated, nay. they do not even notice it to 
begin with, feeling that the garb is appropriate to 
the man who follows such a calling. ‘Take our tavern- 
keepers too; though people day after day see them 
in front of their taverns with their tunies belted high, 
they never jeer at them but. on the contrary, they 
would make fun of them if they were not so attired, 
considering that their appearance is peculiarly suited 
to their occupation. But when they see some one 
in a cloak but no tunie,? with flowing hair and beard, 
they find it impossible to keep quiet in his presence 
or to pass by in silence ; instead, they step up to 
him and try to irritate him and either mock at him 
or speak insultingly, or sometimes they catch hold 








context and the meaning attached to a few related words 
suggest a sort of poncho with a tasselled border. 
3 Socrates is reported to have followed this custom. 
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emAuBoper ol, OTaY Twa Opwat a) Tavy eppwfrevov 
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Twa dmodederypevy. 
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tov Vetay rAeyopeve, mpdtepov d€ Aakedaysovioe 
kat Makeddves, dAAous d€ tedpav Kal dvatupisas, 
kabamep, otwat, Ildpoat ze Kat Baxzpiow Kai 
IlapOvaiot kai dAAot zoAAot t&év BapBapwv: ot 
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xaizot Véeras pev 7 Ildépoas 7 Naodpwvas, tovds 
juev 08 TroAAovs Pr€zovEeL, Tovs bE oTTaViws em- 

4 dnpodvras, tev Sé Tovodtwv avOpeev dAlyouv 
viv poeota mdvTa, Kal ayedov mAclous yeydvact 
TOW oKUTOTOMUY Kat kvadéwy Kal TOV yeAwTo- 
Tovey" 7) dAAny omotav BovdAec TéXvyY epyabopeveny: 
ware kal ed’ Hay tows pnbivac elkdTWs Ore TAEt 
mTéVvTa Opfoiws adkdtia Kal maca Bots dpotpia. 


1 vedwrorodr] yeAyonwrav Naber. 





1 Presumably Rome ; cf. Introduction. 

2 A tribe in southern Russia which seems to have piqued 
the curiosity of Dio. He wrote a special treatise on them, 
bunt it is no longer extant. 

2 A people occupying part of the Libyan coast hetween 
the modern towns of ‘Tripoli and Bengazi. Heredotus speaks 
of them in his account of Egypt (2. 32). 
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of him and try to drag him off, provided they see 
one who is not himself very strong and note that no 
one else is at hand to help him ; and they do this 
although they know that the garb he wears is custom- 
ary with the philosophers, as they are called, yes, as 
one might say, has been prescribed for them. 

But what is even more astounding still is this. 
Here in your city + from time to time are to be seen 
persons, some of whom are wearing felt caps on their 
heads—as to-day certain of the Thracians who are 
called Getae ? do, and as Spartans and Macedonians 
used to do in days gone by—and others wearing a 
turban and trousers, as I understand Persians and 
Bactrians and Parthians and many other barbarians 
do; and some, still more outlandish than these, are 
accustomed to visit your city wearing feathers erect 
on their heads, just as do the Nasamonians ° ; yet 
the citizens do not have the effrontery to make any 
trouble at all even for these, or to approach and 
annoy them. And yet as for Getae or Persians or 
Nasamonians, while some of them are seen here in 
ho great numbers and others rarely visit here, the 
whole world to- day is virtually crowded with persons 
such as I have described, * yes, 1 might almost say 
that they have grown more numerous than the shoe- 
makers and fullters and jesters or the workers at 
any other occupation whatever. ‘Therefore in our 
day too possibly it could be said with good reason 
that every catboat is under sail and every cow is 
dragging a plow.® 





4 The philosophers with their long hair and beard and no 
tunic. 

5 A manifest proverb whose present aim is to ridicule the 
prevalence of the so-called philosophers of § 2 
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1 dvaxemeévas Keiske : dvaxetpeva. 


sh Be 
2 advav Crosby : avraér. 


1 Greek statues of male deities, when clad at all, wore 


only a cloak (himation), usually loosely draped; female 
deities were rarely represented in the nude, their statues 
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Moreover, it is not for the above reason alone that 
this spectacle is familiar to them, nay. they also have 
before their eyes the statues in the temples—as, 
for example, statues of Zeus and Poseidon and many 
other gods—arrayed in this type of costume.’ For 
while among Egy ptians and Phoenicians and certain 

other barbarians you do not find the same type of 
statues as you do, I believe, among the Greeks, 
but far different, here you find the same. Likenesses 
of men too, citizens of your city, they have before 
their eyes both in the market-place and in the 
temples, likenesses of generals and kings set up in 
this guise with flowing hears: But why need T tell 
all fee Yor | might almost say that most of the 
Greeks also feel as you do about this matter, and 
their familiarity with the sight does not keep them 
from teasing or even insulting whenever they spy 
a man of that appearanee—I mean, whenever they 
see one of the common sort of no Hee whom they 
do not fear as being able to retaliate : for of eourse 
those who have that ability they virtually look upon 
with veneration and awe ! 

Well, possibly what goes on is like this : the sailors 
and the farmers and shephe rds, yes, and the Persians 
and Nasamonians too. the people believe do not took 
down on them or have any eoneern with them, and 
so they do not give them a thought. ‘The philosophers, 
however, they view with misgivings, suspecting that 
they seorn them and attribute to them vast i ignoranee 
and misfortune ; and they suspect that. though the 
philosophers do not laugh ‘at them in public, privately 
among themselves they view them in that light, 








commonly wearing the tunic, over which in many instances 
was draped the himation., 
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1 Grdlovar Kai dayeA@ow Reiske: ariydlorev wai diayeAder, 
2 gs] rods Arnim, dpavres Reiske. 
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holding that the unenlightened are all pitiable 
ereatures, beginning, in fact. with those who are 
reputed to be rich and prosperous, persons whom 
these mockers themselves envy and believe to be 
little different from the gods in felicity : furthermore. 
they suspect that these philosophers disparage and 
ridicule them as being extravagant in eating and 
drinking, as wanting a soft bed to sleep on and the 
company of young women and boys whenever they 
repose, and plenty of money, and to be admired and 
looked up to by the mob, things which they believe 
to be more important and better than anything 
else. 

Because of this suspicion they of course dislike 
those who do not admire or prize the same things 
as they do and do not hold the same opinion about 
the things of chief importance. Therefore they seize 
for themselves the initiative in in reviling and jeering 
at the philosophers as being luckless and foolish, 
knowing that if they succeed in showing that the 
philosophers are senseless and daft they ‘will at the 
same time also prove themselves to be ‘prudent and 
sensible ; whereas if they give way to them. recog- 
nizing that the philosophers know what they should 
and are highly estimable, at the same time they will 
be admitting” that they themselves are luckless and 
thick-witted and know absolutely none of the things 
free men should. 

Again, if they see a man rigged out as a sailor. 
they know that he is about to put to sea, and if they 
see some one else rigged out as a farmer, they know 
that he is about to engage in farming, and of course 
they know also that he who is clad in shepherd’s 
garb is on his way to his sheep and will spend his 
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1 Sratpiber Reiske : dcatpixbor. 
2 After wAete Arnim deletes eorw. 
3 After mpoolaow Herwerden adds apes. 
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time attending to them, and so, since they are not 
irritated by any of these, they let them alone ; ; but 
when they see a man in the gi rarb of the philosopher, 
they reason in his case that i. is not for sailing or for 
farming or for tending sheep that he is thus arrayed, 
but Pather that he hae got himself ready to deal with 
human beings, aiming to admonish them and put 
them to the test and not to flatter or to spare any one 
of them, but, on the contrary, aiming to reprove 
them to the best of his ability by his words and to 
show what sort of persons they are. They cannot, 
therefore, look upon the philosophers with any 
pleasure, but instead they clash with them and 
fight with them, just as boys too cannot look with 
pleasure upon any whom they sec in the guise of 
tutors and prepared as if they meant to rebuke them 
and not to allow them to go astray or be careless. 
In truth, if the boys were at liberty to mock at 
and insult such persons, there is nothing they would 
rather do than that. 

However, not all have this motive in coming up 
and making themselves a nuisance » on the contrary, 
there are persons w ho indulge in this kind of 
curiosity and, in a way. are aL bad persons either. 
These approach any whom, because of their dress, 
they take to be philosophe rs, expecting to hear from 
them some bit of wisdom which they could not hear 
from any one else, because they have heard regarding 
Socrates that he was not only wise but alee accus- 
tomed to speak words of wisdom to those who ap- 
proached him, and also regarding Diogenes, that 
he too was well provided sith statement cad answer 
on each and every topic. And the masses. still 





4 Sied€yero Arnim: d:adéyorro. 
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1 9d added by Selden. 2 «ait Arnim: ef or 7 or 9. 


1 Cf. Plato, Protugeras 342 ¢—343 2, which Dio seems to 
have in mind, and Pausanias 10. 24. 1. The only sayings 
expressly stated to have been inscribed at Delphi are the most 
famous of all—xkxow vnyseLF and NOTHING IN EXCESS. 

2 Aesop was frequently associated with the Seven Sages. 
The homely wisdom of his beast fables appealed strongly to 
the Greeks. Aristophanes drew upon them from time to 
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remember the sayings of Diogenes, some of which 
he may have spoken himself, though some too were 
composed by others. 

Indeed, as for the maxims of the Seven Sages, they 
hear that these were even inscribed as dedications 
at Delphi in days gone by, firstfrnits, as it were, 
of the wisdom of those men and at the same time 
intended for the edification of mankind, the idea 
being that these maxims were truly divine, and if 
I may say so, even more divine than the responses 
which the Pythian priestess was wont to give as 
she sat upon her tripod and filled herself with the 
breath of the god. For the response which is made 
to each for himself he listens to and then goes his 
way, and such responses are vot dedicated and 
thereby made known to all mankind too; but the 
maxims of the Seven Sages have been appointed 
for the common use of all who visit the god, as being 
profitable for all alike to know and to obey. 

And there are those who think that Aesop too 
was somewhat like the Seven Sages, that while he 
was wise and sensible, yet he was crafty too and 
clever at composing t tales such as they themselves 
would most enjoy to hear.2. And possibly they are 
not wholly mistaken in their suppositions and in 
reality Aesop did in this way try to admonish man- 
kind and show them wherein they were in error. 
believing that they would be most tolerant toward 
him if they were amused by his humour and his 
tales—just as children, when their nurses tell them 
stories, not only pay attention to them but arc 
amused as well. As the result, then, of this belief, 


time. ‘The earliest known example of this type of fable is 
Hesiod’s Hawk and Nightingale, Works and Days 202-212. 
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that they are going to hear from us too some such 
saying as Aesop used to utter, or Socrates, or Diogenes, 
they draw near and annoy and cannot leave in peace 
whomever they may see in this costume, any more 
than the birds can when they see an owl. 

Indeed, this is why Aesop composed a fable which 
1 will relate. The birds came together to eall upon 
the owl, and they begged her to withdraw from the 
shelter afforded by ihe human habitations and to 
transfer her nest to the trees, just like themselves, 
and to their branches, ‘“ whence,” they declared. 

‘it is actually possible to sing a clearer note.” And 
in fact, as the fable has it, they stood ready to settle 
upon an oak, which was then just starting to grow, 
as soon as it should reach its prime, and to enjoy its 
green foliage. However, the story continues, the 
owl wdviced the birds not to do this and not to exult 
in the shoot of a plant whose nature it is to bear 
mistletoe, a bane to feathered folk. But the birds 
not only did not applaud the owl for her advice, but, 
quite the reverse, they took delight in the oak as it 
grew, and when it was ‘of proper size they alighted on 
it and sang. But because the mistletoe had grown on 
it, they now were easily captured by the men and 
repented of their condnet and admired the owl for 
her advice. And even to this day they feel this way 
about her, believing her to be shrew d and wise, and 
on this account they wish to get near her. believing 
that they are deriving some henent from association 
with her; but if they do, they will approach her. 
I fancy, all in vain and to their cost. For though that 
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érerdn Se] ered re Emperius. 
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1 SovAevoucat] maAevovoac Herwerden. 
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ow] of olden days was really wise and able to give 
adviee, those of to- day merely have her featlieys. 
eyes, and beak, but in ‘all else they are more foolish 
than the other birds. Therefore they cannot benefit 
even themselves ; for otherwise they would not be 
kept at the bird-catcher’s, caged and in servitude.! 

Just so, though each of us has the garb of Socrates 
and Diogenes, in intellect we are far from being like 
those famous men, or from living as they did, or 
from uttering such noble thoughts. Therefore, for no 
other reason than because of our personal appearance, 
we, like the owls, collect a great company of those 
who in truth are birds, being fools ourselves besides 
being annoyed by others of en folly. 


1 Dio employs this fable of Aesop’s also in Or, 12. 6-8. 
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AtrHouen this Discourse begins with no formal address, 
it presents the appearance of a letter, for in the final para- 
graph the anthor applies his remarks to some one individual, 
whose name, unfortunately, is not given. Certainly, if we 
were to assume that we had before us an oral communication, 
we should expect to find now and then some appeal to 
the listener and an occasional response, however brief and 
perfunctory. 

Dio appears to be writing to some acquaintance, possibly 
a former pupil, who seems to be considering acceptance of 
some responsibility, the nature of which it is idle to ean- 
jectnre. All but the final paragraph is devoted to an 
exposition of the discomforts and even dangers attendant 
upon such a decision. As horrible examples of the ingratitude 
of both state and private citizen Dio passes in review some of 
the most notable personages of niyth and history, besides 
calling attention to the many nameless persons who were 
repaid for their services as guardians or trustees by reproach 
or even by prosecution in the courts. We infer that he 
would have his anonymous acquaintance remain true to 
philosophy. 
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2 azpartav Eimperius : orparefav. 
3 tn’ Emperius: dz’. 





1 Dionysius the Elder, who banished Leptines for marry- 
ing without his consent, but later recalled him. 
2 Philistus was both soldier-politician and historian, 
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Do you really mean to say that being trusted is 
a good thing for those who are trusted and compar- 
able to being wealthy or healthy or honoured for those 
who are honoured or healthy or wealthy. because it 
brings to those persons themselves some benefit ? 
I mean, for instance, if a person should chance to 
be trusted in an official capacity, by his own state 
or by another, with an army or money or fortifications, 
just as in the past many have had such things en- 
trusted to them, and in some instances even the 
eities themselves, women and children and all, not 
only in times of peace. but also sometimes when in 
the grip of war. And, by Heaven, if a person were 
to be trusted by a king or a tyrant with gold or silver 
or ships or arms or a citadel or the supreme command 
—for example, Leptines often reecived command of 
Syracuse from his brother.t and Philistus received it 
from the younger Dionysius,? and the Magi received 
from Cambyses charge of his palace in Persia at 
the time when he was campaigning against Egypt? 


Exiled by Dionysius the Elder along with Leptines, he was 
recalled sixteen years later on the accession of Dionysius If. 
but finally fell by his own hand when defeated in the attempt 
to save his master’s S power, 

3 One of the most famous tales in Herodotus (3, 61-80). 
The Magi paid with their lives for their conspiracy. 
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1 adrav Fmperius : adra@y. 





1 Satrap under Darius IJ, Mithranes surrendered Sardis 
to Alexander the Great, who later put him in charge of 
Armenia; ef. Diodorus 17. 21. 7 and 17. 6-4. 6. 

2 A distinguished pupil of Zeno, the Stoic philosopher. 
Antigonus Gonatas put him in charge of Acrocorinth. 
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and Mithranes! received from Darius the citadel 
of Sardis, and Persaeus? received Acrocorinth from 
Antigonus, and, much earlier than these, Atreus 
received Argos from Eurystheus, when Eurystheus 
was campaigning against Athens for refusing to 
surrender the children of Heracles? and, further- 
more, the son of Atreus, Agamemnon, when setting 
sail for Troy. entrusted to a musician his wife en 
his house *—shall we say that all those who were 
trusted themselves derived some good from the trust ? 

Again, how about those who are entrusted by men 
in private station with either wives or children or 
estate ? For instance, many, I fancy, leave behind 
them guardians and protectors, some when going on 
a journey and others when dying; and some place 
deposits in trust without the presence of witnesses, 
having no fear of being defrauded; and some, 
because the laws forbid their naming as heirs those 
whom they themselves prefer,> name others, in- 
structing them to turn over the property to the 
friends of the deceased—are we to say that all such 
derive an advantage from the transaction and fron 
the high opinion about them which leads those who 
do so to entrust them with their possessions, but 





When Aratus snatched it from him he managed to escape 
with his life. 

3 When Heracles died, his children, fearing Eurystheus, 
fled to Athens. 

4 Homer relates (Odyssey 3. 267-272) that, in order to 
effect his seduction of Clytaemnestra, Aegisthus removed 
the nameless bard to a desert island and left him there to 
become a prey to the birds. 

5 According to Attic law, if a man had sons born in lawful 
wedlock, he must leave his estate to them; if he had a 
daughter but no sons, her husband, preferably a relative, 
was given charge of the inheritance. 
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1 6e PAlugk +: 8. 
2 ve added hy Reiske. 





' In reporting what presumably was the gossip of the 
comic poets, Plutarch, Pericles 32, 2-3, relates that, wishing 
to discredit Pericles with the people, Dracontides sponsored 
a bill providing that Pericles should deposit his accounts of 
public moneys with the prytanes and defend them in court, 
and that, because he had previously come into collision with 
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partieularly in the ease of those last mentioned, who 
seem to be trusted in violation of the laws? Or, 
on the contrary, shall we say that sueh a responsi- 
bility is vexatious and the souree of much trouble 
and many worries, sometimes indeed even of the 
greatest perils ? 

But we may examine the question by beginning 
immediately with those who are thought to be of 
highest rank ; for these of necessity neglect their 
private interests, both property and children, and 
devote their attention to the public interests and 
are absorbed in them; and often at the hands of 
those who plot against their cities, whether foreign 
foes or some of their fellow citizens, they meet th 
disaster, and often, too, at the hands of the cities 
themselves, beeanse of unjust accusation. For some 
have been deprived of property, and some even have 
suffered disgrace of various kinds, having been 
eonvieted on a charge of embezzlement, others 
have been banished from their native land, and 
others have even been put to death. 

For example, they say that Perieles was convicted 
of embezzlement in an Athenian court,? the noblest 
and best ehampion the city ever had; and that 
Themistocles was banished on a charge of treason, 
the one who, after having taken charge of the 
Athenians at a time when they were no longer able 
to oeenpy the soil of their uative land but were 
yielding to the foe their city itself and their shrines, 
not only restored all these things, but even made the 
Athenians leaders of the Greeks, wresting the leader- 


the people in the case of Pheidias, Pericles feared to appear 
before a jury and avoided trial by hastening the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War. 
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2? 8 added by Capps. 
3 av added by Dindorf. 





1 Aristophanes (Anights 813-819) pays high tribute to 
‘Themistocles, 

2) At Marathon, One thousand Plataeans are said to 
have aided Athens. 

3 He incurred the displeasure of Athens for his failure to 
take Paros. Herodotus (6. 186) speaks only of his being 
fined, but Diodorus and others add that he was imprisoned. 

4 Callias, a familiar figure in Greek literature, famed alike 
for his great wealth and for his profligacy. 
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ship from the Spartans, who had held this honour 
from the beginning.? 

Again, Miltiades, who had been the first to van- 
quish the barbarians, with only his fellow citizens to 
aid him, and to humble the pride of the Persians,? 
a pride which they formerly held, believing them- 
selves to be superior to all other men—this man, I 
say, not much later was cast into prison by the 
Athenians*; and, besides, his son Cimon would have 
been deprived of civic rights for the rest of his lite 
if he had not given his sister Elpinicé in marriage 
to a man of humble origin but great wealth, who in 
his behalf paid the fine of fifty talents! And yet 
later on Cimon gained Cyprus for the Athenians, 
and in a joint attack by land and sea vanquished 
the barbarians in the neighbourhood of Pamphylia. 
Stil, though so remarkable himself and the son of 
so remarkable a father, if he had not secured con- 
siderable money the Athenians would have suffered 
him to be without civic rights in his city.’ 

And take the case of Phocion of a later period, 
who lived to be more than eighty years of age, and 
who for most of those years had served as general, 
had preserved the state in its moments of direst 
need, and had been dubbed excellent * by those very 
Athenians—this man they were not content merely 
to put to death, nay, they would not even permit 
his corpse to rest in Attic soil, but cast it forth beyond 


> Since Miltiades had died a debtor to the state, the son 
was deprived of civic rights until his father’s debt was paid. 

6 The word ypyords is frequent in honorific inscriptions. 
In the case of Phocion it would seem to have been his 
sobriquet: cf. Plutarch, Phocion 10, 2. Phocion was born 
ce. 402 s.c. and was executed in 318 on a charge of treason. 
He had been made general forty-five times. 
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1 &a7d.. . wodkzay deleted by Emperius. 
2 veynbévar] ye ow8jvar Wilamowitz. 





1 The tragic story is vividly told by Thucydides. The 
whole of book VIt is a tribute to the loyalty and dogged 
determination of Nicias in the face of disease and crushing 
misfortune, 
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their borders. Or take Nieias son of Nieeratus— 
beeause he was trusted by his fellow citizens, though 
he knew full well what the campaign in Sicily would 
be like, both from the warnings of the god and from 
his own reasoning, still he was eompelled to make 
the expedition, ill as he was, because of this trust of 
theirs. Moreover, if after losing his army or a portion 
of it he himself had come haek in safety, clearly on 
reaching home he would have been put to death. 
But sinee, knowing this, he persevered in every way, 
he was taken captive and suffered that fate at the 
hands of the enemy.! 

Now these observations of mine have been made 
about a single city and about the statesmen in a 
single city, nor have all of these been named. But 
as to those who at the courts of the tyrants enjoyed 
a reputation for trustworthiness, were [ to recount 
fully what sort of fate has been theirs I should perhaps 
need very many days. For one might almost say 
that it is impossible for such men to go scot free. 
For any who lay themselves open to a charge of 
misconduet are put to death on that account, and 
there is no chanee of obtaining any pardon; while 
those who show themselves to be good men and 
eompetent to safeguard what has heen entrusted to 
them, though at the moment they obtain a certain 
honour, ne much later they meet with disaster, 
being victims of envy and suspicion. It does not, 
you see, seem to be advantageous to absolute 
monarehs that any man in their service should be 
good, or that any man should ae! stand high 
in the esteem of the masses. On the other and, 
trusts bestowed by men in private life, though 
possibly they involve less risk, because the business 
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1 groddvras Emperius : aoddvruv. 





1 Zethus and Amphion, sons of Antiopé and Zeus, were 
exposed in infancy and reared by shepherds. Zethus busied 
himself with hunting and sheep- tending, while Amphion 
became a very famous musician, by the magie of whose 
strains the very stones which were to form the walls of 
Thebes moved into plaee. ‘The controversy between the two 
brothers occupies several fragments of the Antiopé of 
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in hand is less important, still entail untold trouble 
and labours, and often not even gratitude, however 
slight, is their reward. On the eontrary, it often 
happe ns that the very men who have reeeived 
benefits at their hands charge them with not having 
paid alt that is due with justice and clean hands. 

Now with what purpose have I rehearsed these 
matters ? Surely not because I was making you 
the objeet of such admonition, or beeause I aimed 
to dissnade you from being true to a trust. For | 
should he far worse than Zethus was if I subjected 
you to sueh eriticism, for he admonished his brother 
beeause he did not deem it fitting for him to devote 
himself to the pursuit of wisdom or to waste time on 
musie to the negleet of his own affairs ; and he said 
that his brother was introdueing an absurd and un- 
profitable Muse. Just as if perehanee some one 
were to say that you too had chosen that sort of 
oceupation, not one of idleness or of drunkenness 
by any means, and yet one involving negleet of your 
own estate quite possibly ; and, by Zens, he might 
even recite this line : 


Wherefore an empty house shall be thy home. 


Euripides. Dio here paraphrases one fragment and quotes 
from another; ef. Nauck, 7.C'.#., Euripides, fragg. 184, 188 ; 
fragments of Pacuvius’ Antiopa (based on Euripides) in 
Remains of Old Latin, L.C.L., vol. IT, pp. 158-171. 


THE SEVENT Y-bOU. REEL DIs- 
COURSE: ONSDISERUST 


Tins Discourse, as its title suggests, approaches the 
question of human relationships from a_ different angle 
from that observed in Or. 73. ‘There the speaker was 
stressing the annoyances and misfortunes resulting from 
being trusted ; here he produces a wealth of examples to 
show that it is dangerous to trnst any one. ‘That note of 
cynicism is maintained with remarkable consistency to the 
very end, and there is a ring of conviction about it all which 
suggests strongly that Dio is speaking out of the bitterness 
of his own heart. Arnim places the Discourse among those 
delivered during the period of Dio’s exile. Because the 
element of dialogue is found only at the very opening of the 
document, he infers that Dio was addressing a group of 
listeners, one of whom bore to the speaker a closer relation- 
ship and therefore was helpful in launching the discussion. 
The abrnptness with which the Discourse opens and closes 
is held to indicate, as in some other instances, that our text 
has been separated from its original setting, or possibly that 
the reporter chose only this much for preservation. 
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2 «av Casaubon: 7 av. 3 péuwvao’? Emperius : péurqoo. 





1 Kaibel, C.GUF., Epicharmmus, frag. 250. 
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ON DISTRUST 


Dio. Are you aware that in the past there have 
been persons who have been harmed by enemies f 

Interlocutor. Why, of course. 

Dio. Well then, have they been harmed by so- 
called friends and close acquaintances, or even by 
certain kinsmen, some even by the very closest, 
brothers or sons or fathers ? 

Int. Yes indeed, many have been. 

Dio. What is the reason, then, that not only do 
enemies injure their enemies but also the so-called 
friends injure one another, and. by Heaven, that 
many even of those who are so elosely related aet so? 

Int. Clearly the reason is found in the depravity 
of mankind, beeause of which each, I imagine, is 
also himself harmful to himself. 

Dio. Toward all men, then. one should be equally 
on his guard, and not be one whit more trustful 
even if a person is held to be a friend or a elose 
acquaintance or a blood-relative ? 

Int. ‘Toward all, as this statement of yours declares. 

Dio. Then was the author of this verse right when 
he wrote, 


Keep sober and remember to distrust ; 
These are the joints essential to the mind ? ? 


Int. Probably he was. 
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* dijAos Pilugk : obros. 
2 ov yap Bh Wilaniowitz, ovbe yap Emperius, o} yap 
Reiske : od 67 or o88e. 3 ade} pydets Arnim. 
4 odde Emperius: otve. 5 yoy Arnim: odv. 
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Dio. Furthermore, manifestly the poet is giving 
this advice, not to his enemies, but rather to those 
whom he considers friends. lor surely those by 
whom one knows himself to be hated one would not 
entrust with power against himself. How, then, could 
the poet be urging those to be distrustful whom he 
does not Haineelt busts ? 

Well then, let us consider the following question 
also. By whom have more persons been ruined— 
by t those who are admittedly enemies, or, on the 
contrary, by those who profess to be frends 2 As 
for myself, I observe that of the cities which have 
been captured those which have been destroyed by 
traitors are more numerous than those which have 
been forcibly seized by the foe, and also that with 
human beings those who lodge complaints against 
their friends and close acquaintances are altogether 
more numerous than those who blame their enemies 
for their misfortunes ; and, furthermore, that whereas 
against the foe walls and fortresses have been pro- 
vided for all—though sometimes no use has been made 
of these for many years—yet against their fellow 
citizens, against men who have a common share in 
the same sanctuaries and sacrifices and marriage 
rites, men who are fellow tribesmen with one another, 
fellow demesmen and kinsmen, the courts, the laws, 
and the magistracies have been provided. Further- 
more, ieee institutions are never idle. At any rate 
the cities are always crowded with plaintiffs and 
defendants, with juries and litigants, and not even 
during their solemn festivals or in times of truce can 
men keep their hands off one another. At least they 
pass special laws regarding crimes committcd during 
festivals, and they call these “ holy laws,” as if the 
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name did any good! Yes, the war against depravity 
is unremitting ‘for all against all, a war without truce 
and without herald ; ; but above all this war is joined 
between those who are close to one another. 

Accordingly those who wish to live at peace and 
with some degree of security must beware of fellow- 
ship with human beings, must recognize that the 
average man is by nature prone to let others have 
a share in any evil, and that, no matter if one claims 
a thousand times to be a friend, he is not to be trusted. 
Por with human beings there is no constaney or 
truthfulness at all; on the contrary, any man whom 
at the moment they prize above everything, even, 
it may be, above life itself, after a bciek iitescal they 
deem their bitterest foe, and often they cannot re- 
frain even from attacking his body. Lor example, 
the lover slays his beloved beeause he loves him too 
much, as he imagines, but really beeause he has 
become enraged over some trivial matter. Others 
slay thewicely es, some involuntarily because of 
incontinence, and some voluntarily, since there is 
nothing in their life more extraordinary than their 
innate “depravity. But enough of this, for the other 
injuries which each inflicts upon himself it obviously 
is impossible to examine in detail. 

Then what kind of trust ean one have in dealing 
with men like these, or what assurance? Or how 
could a person love me who does not love even 
himself? For the reply whieh was made to the 
Athenians on the oceasion when, being in dire straits, 
they made some request concerning Samos, might 
well, I think, be made to those low persons w ho try 
to worm their way into one’s friendship: “ If one 
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does not love himself, how can he love another, 
whether stranger or son or brother ?” 

What, then, must one do when some one makes 
a show of friendship, takes a solemn oath at the altar, 
and is almost eager to butcher himself there ? He 
must listen, of course, immediately, and, by Zeus, 
possibly nod assent ; yet at the same time be quite 
certain that not one’ of. his protestations is valid. 
For example. when Electra beheld Orestes weeping 
and striving to draw her to him, at the moment she 
supposed that he had experienced some abatement 
of his madness, and yet she was far from trusting 
him entirely. At any rate shortly afterward. seeing 
him sore distr aught, she exclaimed, 


Ah me. dear brother, how confused thy glance, 
How swiftly thou hast changed ! ! 


Again, one may often behold the sea so calm that, 
dehiake even the most timid would scorn it. W lat 
then? On that account should one have faith in it. 
and with neither anchors nor rudder nor all the other 
aids to safety ever put to sea?) Nay. if Fortune so 
decrees, presently a gale will swoop down upon you 
and you will behold a mighty surge and 


Enormous billows, huge as mountains are, 
Curling and topped with foam ? ; 


and the man who but now seems to you gentle and who 
makes much display of kindliness and zeal, when some 
chance occasion overtakes him you will find is sav age 
and harsh and ready to work any and every mischief, 

How many prayers do you suppose Medeia offered 


on it for a living, the Greeks felt toward it a wholesome 
respect, and their writings show little, if any, trace of joy in 
sailing or in the sea. 
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1 In Euripides’ Wedeia the heroine has two ehildren, sons 
of Jason, whom she had helped to gain the Golden Fleece. 
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to the gods in behalf of her children, or how many 
times did she suffer agony when they were ill, or 
how often would she hace chosen to give her own 
life in their stead ¢ Yet she became hee minederer? 
“ Aye, by Zeus.” some one will say, “ in a fit of anger 
and jealousy.” But do you not suppose that most 
of mankind could also become jealous, envious, 
apprehensive > Why. one might almost say that 
they are always and “‘unceasingly i in the grip of these 
emotions. Do not, therefore, trust those who say 
that they feel kindly toward you and that they never 
would abandon their affection for you. For j just as 
the streamers which mark the breeze always ane 
according to the quarter from which it blows, now in 
this direction and now in the opposite direction. in 
the same way the mood of the common herd shifts 
in response to each and ev ery emotion. 

Nobody trusts slaves when they make an agree- 
ment, for the reason that they are not their own 
masters ; far more should one pay no heed to the 
agreements of such persons as I am_ describing. 
For in ev ery respect human beings, because of their 
depravity, are farther removed from astate of freedom. 
The law does not permit one to make a contract with 
persons younger than a specified age on the ground 
that they are untrustworthy, nor, at ihe: may 
one have business dealings with a woman except to 
the extent of a measure of barley because of the 
weakness of female judgement. In fact, ordinary 
persons are no better than the ¥ ery young, or rather 
than even the little boys, except in their bodily 


For reasons of state he abandoned Medeia and married a 
Corinthian princess, whereupon Medeia slew her children 
and the princess, and sought refuge in Athens. 
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strength and their rascality ; consequently they de- 
serve to be distrusted more than those others. 

It would indeed he a blessing if, just as one becomes 
successively a lad, a stripling, a youth, and an old 
man by the passing of time, one might also in the 
same way become wise and just and trustworthy. 
Yet it must be said that not one whit better than 
women of the meaner sort are the men who are 
depraved. They differ in body. not in mind. Accor- 
dingly, just as the women are not allowed by law to 
accept agreements involving too large a sum, but 
a limit has been set defining the amount to which 
they may do so, in the same way, I believe, we 
should also have dealings with the ordinary run of 
men so far as the things of least importance, but 
in actions of greater importance or in discussions 
about urgent matters or in the safeguarding of one’s 
existence, never! For the fact is, if oy ever re- 
frain from doing mischief for whatever reason, just 
as the wild beasts often are quiet ee asleep or 
sated with food, though they have not discarded their 
own peculiar nature, similarly the masses too for a 
time do no harm, yet later when some pretext is 
presented they pay in full, as the saying goes, both 
the interest and the principal of their villainy. 

The Spartan, when in social gatherings certain 
persons offered to make a compact with him and 
invited him to take as a guarantee of their friendship 
whatever he might choose, replied that there was 
only one guarantee, namely, their inability to do 
harm even if they wished, but that all other guarantees 
were foolish and absolutely good for nothing. That 
guarantee alone should one accept from the masses, 
no other. For the guarantee which consists in 
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1 This is but one chapter in the scandalous tale of the 
dealings of these two brothers, a tale that forms the back- 
ground of many a Greek tragedy ; ef. Apollodorus, Biblio- 
theca, epitome 2. 10-I4. Jn revenge for the seduction of his 
wife Atreus slew the children of Thyestes and served ther 
flesh as food for their father to eat. 

2 Oedipus unwittingly marricd his mother Teeastay. and 
hy her he beeame the father of Eteocles and Polyneices. 
When Oedipus discovered his sin and gave up his throne in 
Thebes, Eteocles expelled his brother, but Polyneices led an 
army against Thebes, and in the ensuing battle each slew 
the other. 
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phrases, in acquaintanceship, in oaths, in kinship is 
laughable. Atreus was the brother of Thyestes and 
the uncle of the little boys whom he slaughtered?; 
Eteocles and Polyneices were not only brothers 
according to the law, but also children of a son and 
his mother, the closest relationship possible ; where- 
fore, if there were any utility in birth, these most 
of all should have loved each other ; whereas, in 
the first place. he who had been trusted expelled 
the brother who had trusted him and robbed him of 
his country, and after that they slew each other? 
Althongh Theseus was the father of Hippolytus and 
the son of Poseidon, persuaded by slanders he cursed 
his son and brought about his death.’ Priam, who 
previously had been notable for good fortune and 
who was king over so many tribes and so wide a 
domain— 


Seaward as far as Lesbos, the abode 
Of Macar, landward to Phrygia and the stream 
Of boundless Hellespont *— 


all because of his son *® and that son’s incontinence 
became the most wretched man of all. Now these 
were men of mark, but how great a multitnde do 
you suppose can be found in every city of the obscure 
and plebeian Atreuses and Thyesteses, some actually 
committing murder undetected, and some making 


3 Phaedra, the step-mother of Hippolytus, thwarted in 
her passion for the youth, committed suicide, and Theseus, 
betrayed by the false charges she left behind, cursed his son 
and caused his death, The tale is told by Euripides in his 
Hippolytus. 

# Tliad 24. 544-545, quoted with some variation in Or. 
33. 19. 

5 Paris. 
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1 Notorious examples of marital infidelity. Aéropé, wife 
of Atreus, had an affair with his brother; Clytaemnestra, 
wife of Agamemnon, lived in adultery with his kinsman 
Aegisthus, with whose aid she slew her husband on his 
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plots of other kinds? As for the Aéropés and Cly- 
taemnestras and Stheneboeas, they are too numerous 
to mention. 

Well, such are the facts about family and domestic 
ties, but how about oaths ? Pandarus gave an oath 
to Menelaiis, as did the other Trojans too, but none 
the less he wounded him.? Did not Tissaphernes 
give an oath to Clearchus and his men? What ! 
did not the Great King send them the royal gods 
and his plighted word ?* Again, take Philip of 
Macedon; just as any other weapon which was 
serviceable for his warfare, was he not always 
equipped with perjury too; and was he not always 
seizing the eities by means of these two devices, 
either violation of treaties or suborning of traitors ? 
He found the former altogether more congenial ; 
for while he had to give money to the traitors, to the 
gods he paid nothing in connexion with oaths. As 
for Lysander the Spartan, they say that he gave as 
his opinion that boys should be deceived with knuekle- 
bones and balls, but men with oaths and phrases.$ 
But is the crafty fox at all different, as portrayed 
by Archilochus ?* And as for the oracle received 


return from Troy ; Stheneboea, having failed to seduce her 
husband’s guest, Bellerophon, falsely accused him and 
plotted his death. 

2 Pandarus shared in the oath given in behalf of all the 
Trojans (J/iad 3. 298-301) and was led by Athena to violate 
it (¢bid. 4. 86-140). 

3 Cf. Xenophon, -fnabasis 2. 3. 26-28; 2.4.15 9.5. 

4 On his bribery, ef. Demosthenes, de Falsa Leg. 265 

> Cf. Plutarch, Lysander 8. 

6 The fragments of his poem are in Edmonds, Hlegy and 
Tambus U1, p. 145 (L.C.L.) 3 ef. Aesop 44 for a prose version. 
ae fox tricked the ape by playing upon his cupidity and 
pride. 


Q7 ff. 
-268. 
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1 axpdtepov SeSwxévac] mpdtepov dSedanxevat Emperins, ‘Hpé- 
dorov dtadedwxevar tots mActcrois or ‘TI pddo7ov dedidaxévae tods 
mAetorovs Arnim. 

2 aira fevioas Arnim: atrad Eeriodets. 

3 After odros Reiske adds 6, 4 &s Dindorf: dy. 





1 For the complete response of the Pythia, see Herodotus 
6. 86. 

2 Aratus, Phaenomena 2-3, 

3 Since Pandarus and Glaucus did not gain by consulting 
Athena and Apollo, later perjurers avoided these gods, 
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by Glaucus, do you not imagine that most men had 
given that advice ere then, namely, to swear, 


Since death awaits as well the man who keeps 
His oath ? } 


Furthermore, while it has so happened that the 
persons just named and others like them achieved 
notoriety because of the great events in which they 
took part, with the jess illustrious Glaucuses or 
Pandaruses “ the marts are thronged and thronged 
the ways.” ? This explains why they take neither 
Apollo nor Athena as counsellor in their perjury.® 
But, you say, familiar acquaintance constitutes for 
mankind a great moral bar against any injury. as 
also do treaties and hospitality. urytus was slain 
by the man who had entertained him in his house, 


The daring oue, who feared not Heaven's wrath, 
Nor reverenced the table he had spread, 
But later even slew his guest.* 


And yet he came to be thought a god, though he 
had shown no reverence for ihe anger of the gods or 
for the table of hospitality, and he 


Delighteth in the feast and hath for wife 
Fair-ankled Hebé.’ 


As for Archilochus, his salt and table availed him 
naught for the fulfilment of his marriage contract, 


4 Odyssey 21. 28-29. Dio seems to be quoting from 
memory, for he has confused Eurytus with his son Iphitus, 
who went to the house of Heracles in quest of his stolen 
mares and there met death. Dio’s error may be due to the 
fact that Homer is speaking of the bow used by Odysseus, 
commonly called ‘* the bow of Eurytus.” 

§ Ibid. 11. 603. Upon his death Heracles was raised to 
godhead. 
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1 After Aveawy Emperius deletes dv. 
* avontos] avontws Arnim. 





1 Cf. Edmonds, op. eft. IL. pp. 146-153, especially fragg. 
96 and 974. According to tradition, when Lycambes gave 
to another the daughter he had promised to Archilochus, the 
poet attacked him and his family with such savage verses 
that they committed suicide. 
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as he says himself.t| Lycaon, fool that he was, having 
encountered Achilles a second time, though he 
should either fight with vigour or else flee with all 
speed, urges the plea, 


For with thee first I ate Demeter’s grain? 


Well then, previously, when he had not yet partaken 
of Achilles’ food, he was sold into Lemnos and thus 
saved; but this time when taken captive he was 
slaughtered. That was all the good Demeter did 
him. <As for the ducks and partridges, we do not 
hunt them until they have eaten of our food. ‘Take 
Aegisthus ; he slew Agamenmon, 


First feeding him. as he who slays an ox 
Hard by the crib. 


And although Agamemnon had suffered no harm at 
the hands of the Trojans during the ten years in 
which he had been at war with them and had never 
sat at meat with them; on the other hand, when 
he had come home after so long an absence, had 
sacrificed to the gods, and had caused his own table 
to be spread before him, his own wife slew him so 
cruelly. Yes, afterwards, when at the gates of Hades 
he encountered Odysseus, he denounces Clytaem- 
nestra, for he says she did not even close his eyes 
when he was dead‘; and, furthermore, he urges 
Odysseus never to trust a woman, 


2 {liad 21, 76. Though a prisoner of war and destined 
for the slave market of Lemnos, loc. cit. 77-79, Lycaon was 
a son of Priam and for that reason, no doubt, ate at the 
table of Achilles after his capture. He seems to make a 
point of the fact that Achilles was the first Greek with whom 
he ate. 

3 Odyssey 4. 535 and 11. 411, 

+ [bid. 11. £23-426, 
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1 6duw] exw Emperius. 





1 Dio must have in mind Odyssey 11. 441-443, as indicated 
by the similarity of sentiment and by the word jmov in the 
next sentence, yet the wording is quite different from our 
text of the Odyssey passage. 

2 Euripides, H/ippolytus 616-617. ippolytus cries out 
against the wickedness of his step-mother Phaedra. 
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Or ever tell to her a erafty plan.’ 

Yet Clytaemnestra treated him as she did. not 
because she was a woman, but beeause she was a 
wieked woman; and there is no more reason for 
not being kind to a woman than toa man. However, 
I fancy, each one who has encountered misfortune 
distrusts particularly that beeause of which he has 
suffered and warns all others to beware of it. For 
instanee, he who has been bitten by a viper warns 
against snakes, another who has been bitten by a 
seorpion warns against seorpions. and if a man has 
been bitten by a dog, you will see him always carrying 
a cane; in just that’ we ay most men behave tow aid 
human beings. One man has met with some dreadful 
misfortune beeause of a woman; so he erties to 
Heaven, 


O Zeus, why hast thou brought to light of day 
The breed of women, snare and curse to men ? ? 


Another, a stranger who has been received as a guest, 
brings grief to his host, as Alexander did by stealing 
from Menelaiis his wealth and his wife. The man 
so treated has been made distrustful toward strangers, 
another toward a brother, another toward a son. 
But the case is not so simple; for it is not the 
brother as sueh or the kinsman or the stranger who 
is by nature prone to do wrong, but rather the 
wicked man; but wickedness is found in almost all ; 
aye, if you have good judgement, beware of all. A 
stranger ? Beware. <A fair and moderate man, he 
says? Beware still more. Let this prineiple be 
inviolate. “‘ Yes,” you counter, “ but he shows the 
kindly disposition of a man of eourtesy.”” Very well, 
aceept him, with gratitude to the gods—or, so please 
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you, to him as well—yet for the fnture you must 
watch him. For what some one has said about 
Fortune might mnch rather be said about human 
beings, namely. that no one knows about any one 
aehether he will remain as he is nntil the morrow. 

At any rate, men do violate the compacts made with 
each other and give each other different advice and, 
believing one conrse to be expedient, actually pursue 
another. Thus it comes to pass that when a man, 
through trusting another, gets involved with one of 
those. troublesome fellows, he makes himself ridi- 
culous if he lays the blame on him when he should 
blame himself, and if he now and then cries out 
against the gods, when it is a man by whom he has 
been duped. a friend and close acquaintance. But 
the gods laugh at him, knowing as they do that he 

had “duped himself by puiting “himself in another's 
power. Those who stumble on the street or, by Zeus, 
fall into a mnd-puddle or a pit are not angry at the 
stones or at the mud; for they would be absolutely 
crazy if they did, seeing that they ought to blame 
themselves and their heedlcsciees, 

“ What!’ some one will say, “must we choose 
the existence of a wild beast and live a solitary life ? ” 
No, not that of a wild beast, but rather that of a 
prudent man and of one who knows how to live in 
safety. For far safer and better is solitude than 
association with mankind, if only solitude be found 
apart from fear and devoid of solicitude for things of 
common interest. Just as, in my opinion, for persons 
making a voyage the open sea is more to their 
advantage than the coast, unless one be sailing in 
fair weather and be well acquainted with the region; 
for in the open sea rarely, if ever, is a ship reeked, 
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1 gy added by Emperius. 

2 After moréy the mss, read ddAws (or dav’ ais) bd pndevos 
mdbovs xwotpevov, ed? @& ms av mortetoa PeBaiws dvratro: 
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but it is close to the shores and near the capes that 
the wreckage may be seen. Therefore, when storm 
overtakes a ship, “though every landlubber longs for 
the land, the skipper flees from it as far as possible. 
Yet havens free from billows can be found, trusting 
which men may s safely ride at anchor, however high 
the gale may rise. But with human beings, the most 
temperate are like our summer anchorages, which 
afford shelter for the moment only ; for with men 
of that type also the individual is a reasonable person 
with regard to some one of life’s problems, but with 
regard to the rest he is not. In money matters, for 
instance, he might never wrong you—granted, of 
course, that a man of that sort ee = bat let a fit 
of rage or jealous rivalry seize him and you would 
perhaps not find him unshaken and trustworthy. 

Accordingly, one should have dealings w ith such 
persons only in so far as one is compelled to do so 
and extremely little at that, what is more. keeping 
wide awake one’s self and on guard, as the poet says 
of the Achaeans and Hector. 


But he, experienced in war. with shield 
Of ox-hide covered his shoulders broad and watched 
The whir of arrows and the thud of darts.! 


Similarly in our life we must employ prudence and 
understanding as a shield and, covered by it, flee and 
guard against men’s villainy and the tricks and plots 
which they are wont to use. 
But, speaking generally, it would be surprising if 
eating from the same table were to prove a bar to 
1 Iliad 16. 359-361. 





in other words, one moved by no unhappy. experience, one you 
could trust with confidence, which Emperius deletes. 
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villainy, and, forsooth, drinking from the same mixing- 
bowl and seeing the same lamp. when. on the other 
hand, seeing the same sun and bei ing nourished by 
the same earth does not enter into the reckoning 
of any rogue: why. the tavern or, by Zeus, any 
other house made of stones and timbers mixes human 
beings together and can bring them togetlier in 
friendship. just as Odysseus thinks is proper 


Respect the house : we're underneath thy ‘aot 


Thus he thinks that the hut—a hut. too. built of 
wood grown on hostile soil—is worthier of respect 
than the men themselves. Yet the whole sky, be- 
neath which we all have been from the beginning, is 
of no avail toward producing concord. neither is our 
partnership in the universe. a partnership in things 
divine and majestic, but only, on the contrary, our 
partnership in things which are petty and wor thless. 
Again. every man’s own father—often an ineffectual 
old man—is a great force for righteousness to prevent 
those of the same family from plotting against each 
other: while the common father of all. of * both 
men and gods,” he from whom we all have our being, 
not a creature such as Laches or Simon, cannot 
check or prevent the unrighteousness of men! In- 
deed, that one could not trust mere words about 
friendship—for this is the only point remaining— 
is no doubt clear. For it is absurd that, when lending 
money to one’s neighbours. no one would lightly 
put faith in word alone. but instead requires witnesses 





1 Tiad. 9.640. But it is Ajax, not Odysseus, who is com- 
plaining of Achilles’ lack of hospitality. 
2 Seemingly equivalent to our ‘ Smith or Jones.” 
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1 After zapafatvew Reiske noted a lacuna. 


2 dnat tes Capps: dnaiv. 3 ras] was Arnim. 
1 déyors Crosby : Aéyor. 5 juéous deleted by Arnim. 
Y' vd ne y 
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and writings—and many do violence to even these— 
{and, on the other hand. that the mere profession of 
friendship should suftiee *]. 

“What!” somebody objects, “did not the men 
of former times have any friends > For instance. 
what would you say of these demigods that are on 
the lips of all: Orestes and Pylades. Theseus and 
Peirithoiis. Achilles and Patroelus 7??? Well. if one 
were to admit that the popular belief about these 
is true, there would be three friendships that had 
oceurred in a period of time so extensive that in it 
one could say that the sun had gone into an eclipse 
quite a number of times. : 


1 The words “and, on the other hand, .. . should 
suffice” have been supplied from the context to fill out a 
lacuna. 

2 Typical pairs of devoted friends, each pair as famous as 
the biblical David and Jonathan. 
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THE SEV ENT AIEEE DISCOURSE: 
ON LAW 


Os stylistic grounds this Discourse has heen assigned to 
the sophistic period of Dio’s career. 1t is an encomium such 
as is familiar in sophistic literature. and it exhibits both the 
merits and the defects of that form of composition. Careful 
attention is paid to matters of detail connected with rhetorical 
effect, but one misses the note of sincere conviction to be 
found in many other writings of our author. 

The topic chosen for eulogy is répos. As is well known, 
that word covers a wide range, meaning at one time usage 
sanctified by long tradition, at another divine ordinance, and 
at another statutory law. Dio treats all three varieties im- 
partially, passing lightly from one to another and back 
again. The opening phrase, gore 8€, suggests that our 
Discourse was preceded by an introductory composition no 
longer extant. 
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"Eore b€ 6 vopos Tob Biov pev ayepwv, Tov 
woAewy b€ émtaTtdTys KoWwds, TOV bé Tpaypnarwr 
Kave dikaos, mpos ov Exacrov amevbivew Set 
tov adtob tpdmov: ef S€ pj, aKoAws gorat Kat 
movynpos. ot pev obv Todrov duAdrrovres ExovTae 
Ths suTnpias' of b€ mapaBaivovres mp@rov prev 
attovs amoAAvovaw, émerra Kail tods dAdous, 
mapdoeypa Kai Cydov adtots avopias Kai Bias 
mapéxovres. worTep b€ Tov TAEdvTWY ot Tob 
mupsod pu) dtapaptavovtes, ob70e pdadtota ow- 
Covrar Kai tods Aévas edpickova, otTws ot 
Ka7a Tov vopov Cavres aodadéotata TropevovTat 
dua TOU Biov Kat THs Kataywyhs THs Seovans 
tuyydvovew. dvlpumw pev ody 76n TIs cvpBovdAw 
Xpyodpevos petevoncer, ov pévTor voum. TooodTw 
d€ Tay TeLyav Tats TOAcot Xpyoywwrepds eat, 
@ate artelxvaTtor prev TroAAai Tay méAewr Sdta- 
pévovat, voov Sé ywpls obk éoTw oddeplav 
otketaGar ToAW. 

Od povoy dé cupddper tots Ovntots, dAda Kal 
tots Yeots. 6 yotv Kdapos det Tov adrov vopov 
akwyrov duddtre Kal tev atwriwy obdev av 
napapain Totrov. dOev, ofa, Kat Baotreds e€t- 
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Tue law is for life a guide. for cities an impartial 
overseer, and for the conduct of affairs a true and 
just straight- edge by which each must keep straight 
his own conduere otherwise he will be crooked and 
corrupt. Accordingly. those who strictly observe the 
law have firm hold on safety + while those who trans- 
gress it destroy first of all theniselves and then their 
follows too, providing them with an example and 
pattern of lawlessness and violence. Yes, just as 
at sea those who do not miss the beacon are most 
likely to come through with their lives and to find 
their havens. so those who live according to the law 
journey through life with maximum security and 
reach the right destination. There have been, it is 
true, instances in which one who has used a human 
being as counsellor has done so to his sorrow, but 
not so with the law. So much more serviceable is 
it for our cities than their walls that many of them 
still remain unwalled, but without law no city can 
be administered. 

But the law is of advantage not only to mortals, 
but to the gods as well. At any rate the universe 
always preserves the same law inviolate, and nothing 
which is eternal may transeress it. It is for that 
reason, methinks. that the law has appropriately 
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, ; 
1 yap added by Crosby. 
a vey a ‘ i 
2 otd€ Emperius : ovre. 
gi Bev enc Reman e tt 
obdde Emperius : ovre. 
, 
4 gxenzopevous Morel: KAerropévous. 
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been called “ king of men and gods”’!; for law does 
away with violence, puts down msolence, reproves 
folly, chastises wickedness, and in private and public 
relations helps all who are in need, succouring the 
victims of injustice, and to those who are perplexed 
about a course of action making known what is their 
duty. Whenever, for instance, a man is confronted 
by a perplexing situation and is seeking to discover 
what is expedient for him, he need not, I believe, 
call in friends or kinsmen, but rather go to the laws 
and pose his question. For the law would not, having 
an eye to its own advantage, give him inferior AAsiCe. 
nor yet through ignorance of the better course, nor 
would it because of some engagement or lack of in- 
terest beg its consultants to let it be excused. For, 
on the contrary, it has regard for all alike, and it has 
leisure for the ‘problems Ge all others, and for it there 

is no private or special interest. 

Again, law is more serviceable than the oracular 
responses of the gods in that, while there have been 
some who did not understand the oracles, and, 
supposing that they were acting in harmony with 
them, have done the very opposite—which secommls 
I imagine, for their having met with disaster 
the lave there proceeds nothing which is tortuous 
or ambiguous, but, instead, it puts in simple phrases 
everything which is appropriate for those who are 
in need. Besides, though ruler and master of all 
things, it exercises its authority without the use of 
arms and force—on the contrary, law itself does away 
with force ; nay. it rules by persuasion and governs 





1 Cf. Pindar, frag. 169. Dio here puts into prose the most 
significant part of the passage: Plato quotes several lines 
from it in Gorgias 454 8. 
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i ér. Arnim: et. 2 7a d0Aa Casaubon : tas dAdas. 
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willing subjects. For it is because it first persuades 
men and secures their approval that law comes into 
being and acquires its own power. 

But so great is the power it possesses, that it is 
the law achich assists even the gods. For example, 
the sacrilegious and those who violate the reverence 
due to the “gods it punishes. Moreover, the law itself 
no one has the power to injure. For every one who 
transgresses the law harms, not the law, but himself. 
But such is the righteousness and benevolence which 
pervades the law, that for the unfortunate it has 
proved even more helpful than their blood relatives ; 
and for the victims of injustice it has proved more 
potent than their own might : and for fathers, more 
kindly than their sons; for sons. more kindly than 
parents; for brothers, than brothers. At any rate 
many, when wronged by their closest kin, seek 
refuge with the law. ‘Then too, though it has experi- 

enced no kindness at the hands of any oue, the law 
renders thanks in full to all for the kindnesses which 
they show to others, exacting thanks alike for fathers 
from their sons, for those who have in private done 
some deed of kindness from those whom they have 
benefited, and for those who display public spirit in 
municipal affairs from their city. 

Furthermore, most beautiful are the rewards 
which it has established for their benefactions, having 
devised crowns and public proclamations and seats 
of honour, things which for those who supply them 
entail no expense, but which for those who win them 
have come to be worth everything. Indeed, whatever 
it so desires, however inexpensive it may be, the 
law immediately renders important and’ precious. 
It is the law which has made the wild olive so im- 
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KOTWOV OUTWS péya Kal THAKAaUTHS agiov oTOVvd TS 
amobeléas Kat Ta o€Awa Kal TV TiTvv Kal TOV 
700 @addod otéfavovy odtos 6 Ta Tpia pryaTa, 
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Odros ezikovpos yipws, SiddoKados vedTnTOos, 
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1 Sprws Sonny : éoras BMPH, éreds U. 
2 gAéov}| mActorov Emperius. 


gore 5€ . . « avpPodror suspected by Geel. 
4 zais Morel: 7a M, omitted by UBPIT. 
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1 'The crown of wild olive was awarded at the Olympic 
Games, the parsley at Nemea, and the pine at the Isthmus, 
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portant, worth so much devoted effort, just as also 
with the parsley, the pine, and the olive crown 1; 
it is the law which has made the three words with 
which each good man is publicly acclaimed * more 
precious to many than life itself. It is the law which 
convenes the national festive gatherings. which 
honours the gods, which exalts virtue ; it is the law 
which purges the sea,? makes @ciliged the land, is 
the veritable son of Zeus, the possessor of invincible, 
insuperable might !; for it is so far superior to all 
else in temperance and trustworthiness that not 
only partnership with women but also the bloom of 
maidens and the prime of lads we all have entrusted 
to the law. Besides, though Justice is a virgin. such 
is his continence that Law dwells with her without 
a chaperon. 

Law is a protector of old age, a schoolmaster of 
youth, of poverty a fellow labourers a guard of wealth. 
to peace an ally, to war a foe. Nay. even in war 
itself law has the greater might. Vor instance. the 
herald who is dispatched from one’s bitterest foes 
the law protects and gnards, giving him as a weapon 
more mighty than any corselet or any shield the 
herald’s onan fact, this is a symbol of the law. 
Because of the law the slain are deemed no longer 
to be foes, nor are hatred and insult wreaked upon 
their bodies. 

Again, so much more useful is the law to our cities 


Distinguished public service at Athens was also rewarded 
by “ the olive crown”: ef. Aeschines 3. 187. 

2 'The words in question may be dvijp éyabés eats, a phrase 
which occurs with great regularity in honorific decrees. 

3 That is, rids it of pirates. 

+ The law is here being compared to Heracles, whose 
labours consisted largely in ridding civilization of its foes. 
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1 GroBadodoa Pflugk : daoBdddovaa. 
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than rudders are to our ships that. whereas a ship 
which has lost its rudders + would not perish unless 
a storm should overtake it. a city cannot be saved 
if the law has been destroyed, not even when no 
dire disaster befalls it from without. But just as each 
of us is governed and safeguarded by the intelligence 
whieh is in him, while its destruction entails madness 
and insanity. similarly, if one expels the law from 
his life, just as if he had lost his mind, I believe he 
will be brought into a state of utter madness and 
confusion. 


1 Greek ships commonly had two rudders, one on each 
side. 


THe SEVENEY=SI XL E DISCOURSE: 
ON CUSTOM 


Tunis is another sophistie exercise. Comparison with the 
preceding Discourse will show with what ease the sophist 
could shift his ground. In Or. 75 law is eulogized as a 
beneficent influence in human affairs: here custom has 
taken its place. Contradictions between the two documents 
abound, but perhaps none more striking than the two state- 
ments that follow: “ from the law there proceeds nothing 
which is tortuous or ambiguous, but, instead, it puts in 
simple phrases everything which is appropriate for those 
who are in need” (Or. 75, 4) and ‘‘some laws have not been 
clearly written, and they are often warped and twisted by 
the eloquence of the orators; but our customs are never 
ambiguous or crooked, and oratory could not get the upper 
hand with them” (Or. 76. 4). 
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1 xara ravTa |indorf: «at xara tat7a PH, nat radva 2B, 
Kal rabdva UM. 
2 Kpbjoeta] eyxpOycerae Anim. 
3 €movrae Geel: otovrac. 
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Custom is a judgement common to those who use 
it, an unwritten law of tribe or city, a voluntary 
principle of justice, acceptable to all alike with refer- 
ence to the same matters, an invention made, not 
by any human being, but rather by life and time. 
Therefore, while of the laws in general each obtains 
its power through having been approved once and 
for all, custom is constantly being subjected to 
scrutiny. Moreover, while no law will readily be 
chosen by everybody—for it is by the opinions of 
the majority that it is ratified—yet a custom could 
not come into being if not accepted by all. Again, 
while law by threats and violence maintains its 
mastery, it is only when we are persuaded by our 
customs that we deem them excellent and advan- 
tageous. 

Therefore it seems to me that we might liken the 
written law to the power of tyranny, for it is by means 
of fear and through injunction that each measure is 

made effective ; Bat custom might rather be likened 
to the benevolence of kingship, for of their own 
volition all men follow custom, and withont con- 
straint. Again, we know of many laws which have 
been repealed by those who made them, because 
they judged them to be bad; but no one could 
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readily point to a custom which had been dissolved. 
Nay, it is altogether easier to do away with any 
written ordinance you please than to do away with 
any custom. For written ordinances, once the 
writing is erased, are done for in a single day ; but 
a city’s usage it is impossible to destroy in a very 
long period of time. Besides, while laws are pre- 
served on tablets of wood or of stone, each custom 
is preserved within our own hearts. And this sort 
of preservation is surer and better. l'urthermore, 
the written law is harsh and stern, whereas nothing 
is more pleasant than custom. Then too, our laws 
we learn from others, but our customs we all know 
perfectly. 

Again, some laws have not been clearly written, 
and “they are often warped and twisted by the elo- 
quence of the orators; but our customs are never 
ambiguous or crooked, and oratory could not get 
the upper hand with them. Also the laws must be 
kept constantly in mind if we are to abide by them ; 
whereas a custom men cannot forget, even if they 
would ; for such is its nature that it is constantly 
reminding them. 

And, speaking generally, while one might say that 
the laws create a polity of slaves, our customs, on the 
contrary, create a polity of free men. For the laws 
inflict punishment upon men’s bodies; but when 
a custom is violated, the consequent penalty has 
always been disgrace. ‘Therefore the one is a law 
for bad persons, the other for good persons. Indeed, 
if all men were good, evidently we should have no 
need of the written laws. Furthermore, although our 





+ zootew] azecAotaw Arnim. 5 §e added by Emperius. 
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1 Herodotus tells the tale (7. 133-187). When the heralds 
came demanding earth and water as tokens of submission 
to Persia, the Spartans cast them into a well, telling them to 
get their earth and water there. For a long time afterwards 
Sparta could not obtain favourable omens, until finally two 
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kings are above the laws and do many things in 
violation of them, even they follow the customs. 

Again, of the written laws, not one is in foree in 
time of war, but the customs are ubserved by all, 
even if men proceed to the extremity of hatred. 
For example, the provision that no one shall prevent 
the burial of the dead has nowhere been put in 
writing, for how could the victors obey the injunctions 
of the” vanquished ? Nay, it is custom which brings 
it to pass that the departed are granted that act of 
humanity. [t is the same with ‘the provision that 
no one shall lay hands on heralds, and that they alone 
enjoy complete security on their missions. Finally Z 
from among those who transgress law, 1 believe that 
not one cactd be shown to have been punished openly 
by the gods; yet the Spartans, when they had trans- 
gresse es the custom regarding heralds, having slain 
the heralds who came from the Great King, were 
punished by the divine power itself." 


nobles volunteered to offer themselves to the Great King in 
expiation of the crime against the sanctity of heralds. The 
king inagnanimously spared their lives. 
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THE SEV ENMDY2SEV EN bE EIGHTH 
DISCOURSE: ON ENVY 


Ty enumerating the eighty items which he found in his 
copy of Dio, Photius lists next in order after Or. 76 two 
speeches cntitled wept ¢Oorev. Sonie support is given 
Photius in that connexion by our manuscripts, for UB place 
at the beginning of the document before us the heading 
mept dBovov a. and, to introduce § 15, a second heading, 
mepit POcrev 8, while PH have preserved for us only §§ 1-14. 
These facts account for the double nuinber attached to the 
present Discourse in cditions of our author. How it came 
to he viewed as two separate documents is difficult to under- 
stand, for both parts dea) with the same theme, the seeond 
part follows naturally upon the first, and there is no perceptible 
break between them. To be sure, dialogue predominates in 
the first part, while in the second there is almost unbroken 
exposition, but that is a phenomenon noticed in other 
specimens of Dio’s teaching. 

Arnim assigns this Diseourse to the period of Dio’s exile 
and regards it as a trustworthy and significant illustration 
of the way in which at thai period he sometimes imparted 
instruction. ‘The dialogue begins abruptly, the opening 
words revealing that the discussion is already under way. 
Almost immediately Dio’s partner ealls attention to the 
presence of a large company of listeners, who might find a 
detailed discussion irksome. Dio counters by asking if they 
have not assembled for the express purpose of listening to 
“wise words and about wise words,” and he proceeds to 
test the sincerity of their interest by continuing the argument. 
But by the time we reach § 9 we find that—possibly because 
he has taken to heart the warning about his audienee—he 
begins to abandon dialectic and to launch forth into rather 
continuous exposition, One is reminded of the Borysthenitic 
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Discourse (Or. 36), in which we are told that a large crowd 
has assembled to hear their visitor, and Dio, after a pre- 
liminary skirmish with the young Callistratus, directs his 
further remarks to his audience at large. The setting of our 
present Discourse cannot be determined with precision, but 
that it was delivered in some large city may be inferred from 
g 8. Furthermore, the size of the audience and the reference 
(§ 15) to a discussion which had taken place the day pre- 
ceeding suggest that Dio had been in residence long enough 
to have attracted some attention. 


to 
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1 epi dOdvov MEH, wepi POdvov a UB; sce Introduction. 

2 60ev Casaubon ; 6 Av (jv). 
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Dio. Is it really for these and similar reasons that 
Hesiod eame to be regarded as a wise man among 
the Greeks and by no means unworthy of that repu- 
tation, as being one who composed and ehanted his 
poems, not by. human art, but beeause he had held 
converse with the Muses and had become a pupil 
of those very beings >! Whence it inevitably follows 
that whatever entered his mind he always expressed 
with both musie and wisdom and in no instanee 
without a purpose. as is clearly illustrated by the 
verse IT have in mind. 

Interlocutor. What verse ? 

Dio. Both potter at potter doth rage and joiner at 
joiner.? 

Int. Many other verses of Hesiod’s will be seen 
to have been well expressed about both men and 
gods, and. I may almost add. about more important 
matters than the sort just mentioned ; yet here too, 
no doubt. he has expressed himself very truthfully 
as well as with experience of human nature. 

Dio. Shall we. then. consider them more carefully ? 

Int. Why, how will so large a gathering bear with 
us if we discuss such matters ? 

' Hesiod tells of his encounter with the Muses in Theogony 
22-34. 

2 Hesiod, Works and Days 25. 
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1 , iene ga 
xpyoyeov| xp Arminia. 
2 dy Geel: é» M, omitted by UBPH. 
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Dio. Why not: have they not come to hear wise 
words and about wise words 

Int. They would say so, it seems to me. 

Dio. But they do not regard Heed as eommon- 
plaee and of small aecount, do the y 

Int. By no means. 

Dio. Well, is it not useful for them to hear about 
envy and jealousy, and who those are who are envious 
and | jealous of one another, and for what reasons ? 

Jnt. Of course, most useful of all. 

Dio. Then it is useful also to test the patience 
of the gentlemen without delay. Well now, does 
Hesiod have any other reason for s saying that these 
men of his are envious and ill- -disposed. toward one 
another than beeause eaeh would make less profit 
from his oecupation, whatever that oceupation may 
be, if there were many of a similar oceupation % 

Tat. Why. what other reason could it be ? 

Dio. Then. if it is profitable for a potter that there 
should be no other potter in the same eity or village, 
is this not profitable for a butcher, to the end that 
he may have the opportunity to sell whatever kind 
of meat he has to those who need it, even if by chance 
he has bought a very lean or oldish carcass 7 

Int. Evidently it is profitable for a buteher too. 

Dio. Well then, is it not preferable for a dyer to 
ply his trade as dyer all by himself rather than in 
competition with other craftsmen, so that he may 
be able to sell his dy« os. of whatever quality they may 
be, to the women? For they will then be satisfied 
to buy dyes even slightly better than the kind they 
are themselves accustomed to use for dyeing on their 





3 After épyalorto Geel deletes 79s adrod réyvys (to THs 


abrob réxrns UB, ri adbrod réxvqv PH), 
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1 Cnryoovar Reiske : Cyrobor. 
2 ro added by editio princeps. 
3 GAAows Selden: dAAws.  bdédAato Reiske : dadAouzo. 
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farms, dyes picked up at random, and they will not 
demand fast colours and royal purples. 

Int. Of course they will not. 

Dio. Well, how about a brothel-keeper? Is it not 
more profitable and better with a view to his earn- 
ings that he alone should have this reproach and 
alone be called vile names rather than in company 
with others, alike whether supporting and training 
that kind of cattle in the city or taking to the road 
and dragging his stock about to eres congress at 
Thermopy lace ? and to the other great festive gather- 
ings as well ? 

Int. Indeed I am quite sure that the brothel- 
keeper would pray that fellow artists might be very 
scarce, 

Dio. Then, was it about all, that is, all who are 
engaged in the same line of business, that he was 
making an assumption in terms so sweeping. believing 
that all are detrimental to one another and a hia 
drance in the gaining of their living ? 

Ini. Yes, he meant all, most likely. 

Dio. Aye, it was not like him. I suppose, to take 
them up one by one. For certainly in other matters 
it is his custom to treat of the whole topic by means 
of one or two examples. For instance, w hen he says 
that a man would not even lose an ox except for the 
depravity of his neighbour,? he surely does not mean 
that, while a bad neighbour would destroy an ox 
or condone the crime in others, he would not steal 
a sheep, provided he could escape detection, or one 
of the fine goats which yield abundant milk and bear 
twins ; nay, manifestly he speaks to those who read 


1 Thermopylae was the meeting place of the Delphic 
Amphictyony. 2 Works and Days 348. 
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14 Arrov Arnim: dV Frrov UBM, arrdv PH. 
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his poems as to intelligent persons. Are we, then, 
putting it concisely, to < say that the poet, spe: aking 
thus briefly, refers ‘to all who belong to the same nat 
as not loving one another and not be nefiting one 
another ? 

Int. Most assuredly. 

Dio. Well now, in Heaven's name, is seafaring a 
eraft, or would it receive that label in any degree 
less than the eraft of the potter or of the buteher ? 

Int. Not less, I suppose. 

Dio. ‘Then in a large ship with many sails and a 
large eargo and a crowd of passengers would a 
single sailor be sueeessful. and would it be to his 
advantage to have no other sailor on board, be his 
knowledge of nautieal affairs either greater or less 
than his own; and, on the other ean if there are 

many of them, will they be detrimental to one another 
and harmful, and on that account on a ship do the 
majority of the sailors hate eaeh other 

Int. This matter of the sailors is a different story. 
Yet at any rate a pilot, 1 fancy, would not enjoy 
seeing another pilot sailing with him. 

Dio. When there is a violent storm and the pilot 
cannot control each of his two rudders beeause of 
old age or the violence of the sea, even at such a 
time does he not like another pilot or pray that the 
one to relieve hin. may make his appearanee : or, 
again, when he needs to sleep, having been without 
sleep for many nights and days together, even in 
such circumstances too does he feel the same hatr ed, 
and does he eonsider it his loss if a seeond pilot is 
on board ? 





2 tows. A.*Ap’ PHugk: isws yap. 
3 Wdorro Selden : yHyotro. 
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Int. Perhaps he would not hate him then; how 
could he? Still, we are not speaking of a sailor’s 
craft or of nautical affairs cither. 

Dio. Very well. The physician, at any rate 
practises his healing art on land and has a profession 
not inferior to that woe the joiners. 

Int. Well, what of that ? 

Dio. Do you really suppose he would like to be 
the only oné acquainted with his art in a city as large 
as this, particularly if many are ill ? 

Jnt. What is to prevent his wishing to be the only 
one? For though for everybody else the sitaiige 
may be worse, since they cannot all be treated by ¢ 
single physician, stilt his work is prized more ee 
under these conditions. Noy can one tell the amount 
and the number of the fees he might take in if he, 
single-handed in the midst of so many sick, were able 
to provide treatment. 

Dio. But | am not speaking to you of a physician 
who is crazy. 

Int. What! Do you consider it the mark of in- 
sanity in a man to wish to be very highly prized and 
to amass great wealth ? 

Dio. Yes, if when he himself is a victim of lethargic 
fever or has an attack of inflammation of the brain 
he is delighted that he has no one to cure him and 
give him a potion of mandragora ! to drink or some 
other healthful drug, his purpose being, forsooth, to 
be the only one to get the fees and henwinea in the city. 
But if, then, Weudes himself, his children also and 
his wife and his friends should be ill, all danger- 
ously ill, would he even then pray that no other 
physician be found to come to his rescue; and if 


1 Mandragora was a recognized sedative. 
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one does make his appearance, is the physician 
likely, as Hesiod puts it, to rage and to regard as 
an enemy his own saviour and the saviour of those 
dearest to him ? 

Again, suppose there should occur some such thing 
as once befell the Egyptian physicians. You sce, 
they tried to cure Darius the Persian—for in falling 
from his horse his ankle boue happened to slip out of 
place—and they were unable by means of their own 
art to correct the injury, but, instead. they brought 
upon him insomnia and awful pains by pulling the 
joint and trying to force it into place. So Darius gave 
orders to keep these men in prison. intending ‘that 
they should be tortured to death. But learning that 
among his captives there was a certain Greek who 
endeavoured to heal people, summoning him in 
desperation he ordered him to help him if he could. 
Now the man was Democedes of Croton, who was 
considered the ablest of the Greek physicians of 
that day. And he did immediately cause him to fall 
asleep, and then by means of poultices and fomenta- 
tions and so forth within a few days he made him 
sound and well. But when Darius bade him take 
as reward anything he pleased. he besought him 
to release the physici ans. And, indeed, they were 
released. because Democedes had requested it. 
Now I ask you whether in such circumstances they 
were jealous of Democedes and regarded him as an 
enemy, as Hesiod says is true with the potters or 
the joiners, because they believed it to be to their 
advantage if no other physician turned up and cured 

1 For a fuller narrative of this episode, see Herodotus 
8. 125 and 129-182. 








2 Anpoxypdee Dindorf: Anuoddke. 
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the king, or whether they felt a strong affection for 
Democedes and were grateful to him. 

Int. It would be reasonable to suppose they were 
grateful. 

Dio. Again, there are corselet-makers in the eitics 
and helmet-makers and wall-builders and = spear- 
polishers and many others: whether, therefore, it 
is to their advantage that only one in eaeh city 
should be a worker at each craft rather than a con- 
siderable number is a matter { would gladly learn. 
For it is elear that, if cnemies attack at a time when 
the walls have not been completed and not all the 
citizens have been equipped with arms, then they 
would be forced to hazard all without arms and walls. 
Therefore, if the city were taken. though possibly 
these craftsmen might escape with their lives. still. 
taken captive and in chains, they would work for 
the foe without pay and at forced labour, all beeause 
previously they had lived pampered lives and sold 
their corselets and helmets and spears at an excessive 
price. and they would recognize that it was not right 
nor for their own good for a craftsman to be jealous 
or angry beeause of his craft. whether it was black- 
smith against blacksmith or joiner against joiner, and 
that it was not more profitable or better for him to 
be the only worker at his eraft than to have a few 
fellow workers. 

Well then, for the others. I dare say, what Hesiod 
says they desire is not always preferable, but only 
for the potters and butehers and dyers and brothel- 
keepers. hen jealousy and envy and the desire 
that no one else shall ply the same trade. whether 
it be that of the butcher or the dyer or the potter, 
are even still more suitable for the brothel-keepers 


wo 
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than for physicians and. pilots or for those who are 
engaged in any other more serious pursuit. 

ery good. But if for pilots and physicians and 
those just mentioned it is not better to live where 
there is a shortage of their fellow craftsmen. ean it 
be that for men of prudence and wisdom it is better 
and more profitable to find themselves without 
assoeiates ? 

Int. By no means. 

Dio. Yes, because with the man of intelligence and 
benevolence, in addition to his being magnanimous 
and inoffensive. in addition to his knowing that virtue 
is beneficial to him. both his own virtue and that of 
his neighbours, and in addition to the unlikelihood 
that any one. even of the commoner sort. would ever 
be jealous one toward another regarding these things 
whieh are the common blessings of all mankind— 
in addition, I say. to all this, of the other things whieh 
are the oecasion of envy and reciprocal ill-w ill among 
the masses, not only does he not admire a single one. 
but he does not consider any to deserve serious regard, 
just as vesterday we were saying with reference to 
wealth. Consequently, neither would he envy any 
one gold or silver or eattle or house or any other 
thing sueh as we were speaking of—as another poet 
says, not expressing his own private sentiment but 
expounding the opinion of mankind, 


The things whereby men live at ease and gain 
The epithet of affluent} 


his idea being that they merely are called afluent. 
but are not truly so. 

Very well: then. we are agreed, the high-minded. 
perfect man is above material wealth: but in the 
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matter of reputation would he perhaps quarrel with 
and envy those whom he sees more highly honoured 
by the ‘crowd and winning greater plaudits ? ? Or 
shall we say that he is not unaware that fame is the 
praise bestowed by the masses; but if the masses, 
evidently the unintelligent = 

Int. By no means is it likely that he is ignorant 
of that. 

Dio. Well then, do you believe that a good flautist 
takes pleasure in his skill and is proud when praised 
by unmusical and unskilled persons, and that, if 
youthful swineherds and shepherds crowding around 
him express their admiration and applaud him, he 
is elated over this thing itself and feels that praise 
from those persons is w forth everything > Why, the 
Theban flautist made it plain that he did nat pay 
very much attention either to the audience in the 
theatre or to the judges, inexperienced in flute- 
playing as they were—and that, too, althongh he 
was contending for a prize and victory—but for all 
that, he did not venture to depart even slightly from 
the proper rhythm. but he said that he was piping 
for himself and the Muses. What then! Do you 
suppose that Orpheus, the son of the Muse—if the 
tale about him is trne—would rejoice more when 
the birds flew down to him as he sang and the wild 
beasts were entranced by his voice and stood by 
tamely and quietly every time he began to make 
melody , and when, moreover, the trees came toward 
him with their fruit and flowers, and when the stones 
moved and came together, so that great cairns of 
stones were collected near him—do you suppose, | 
say, that at the sight of these doings he was de- 
lighted and proud, “believing that hie had reached 
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the pinnacle of musical success, more than if his 
mother Calliopé had praised his playing the cithara 
and had stroked his head and said that he was fairly 
competent in musie and very skilful in the fine points 
of his art? I faney he would rather be praised by 
Philammon! for musieal skill or by any one then 
living who was acquainted with the art of singing 
to the cithara, than by absolutely all the beasts ‘and 
birds together: nay. even if the swans had uttered 
cries of praise and ‘had accompanied him with their 
notes, he would not have given them a moment's 
notiec, because they did not possess skill. or even 
knowledge, about the art of making melody. 

Very good : what then? In the matter of health 
would the man of sound judgement desire to win the 
testimony and commendation of a single individual 
who is a skilled physician and cony ersant with care 
of the body. or. instead, that of countless thousands 
who have no understanding. who, as likely as not, 
on seeing him bloated with disease and swollen and 
ulcerous, would congratulate him as they would Puly- 
damas the Thessalian and Glaucus the Carystian? 7 
supposing him to be in prime condition ? Well, if 
as regards flute-playing and singing to the cithara 
and pre-eminence as a wrestler or a boxer the praise 
of experts above all others is sweetest to the ears 
of connoisseurs and worth the most serious attention, 
as regards wisdom and justice and virtue as a whole 


said to have won a prize for singing at the Pythian Games : 
ef. Pausanias 10. 7 

? Both were unusually tall and strong and both had 
statues at Olympia, Pulydamas having won in wrestling in 
408 Bc. Has Glaucus in boxing in 180 Bc. ; ef. Pansanias 


6. 5 and 6. 10. 1. Greck athletes were commonly of heavy 
build, 
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is the praise of fools and nobodies sufficient to cheer 
the heart of the man of sense and to satisfy his 
intelligence ? 

Int. By no means. 

Dio. Again, do you think that he who is acquainted 
with the joiner’s art, when he wants a piece of furni- 
ture to be made true and straight, after he has fitted 
his work together by applying ¢ one straight-edge and 
one gauge is happier and more confident of the 
accuracy “at his work than if he had done the adjusting 
and the measuring with several different and uneven 
strips of wood ? 

By Heaven, have you heard about the doings of 
an accomplished painter who had exhibited in public 
a painting of a horse, a wonderful work of art and 
true to life? They say, vou remember. that he 
ordered his servant to observe those who looked at 
it, to see if they found fault with it or praised it, and 
to remember what they said and report back to him. 
The story goes on to relate that ever ry man of them 

had something different to say about the painting 
and eriticized it, one, | imagine, finding fault with 
the head, another with the haunches, another with 
the legs, to the effect that, if these parts had been 
done so and so, the work would be mueh better. 
And when the painter heard what his servant had to 
report, he made another painting, which conformed 
with the judgement and coneeption of the crowd, 
and he gave orders to place it beside the earlier one. 
Now the difference between the two was great ; for 
the one was quite true to life, while the other was 
extremely ugly and Indicrous and resembled anything 
at all rather than a horse. 

Clearly, therefore, if a person is going to be ex- 
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ceedingly anxious to win the praise of the crowd 
as well, believing that its praise or censure has more 
weight than ee own judgement, his every act and 
wish will be aimed to show himself the sort of person 
that the crowd expects. And manifestly he will 
presently be very like. not that first horse, which was 
executed with sineerity and in harmony with one 
man’s conception of his art, but like that amazing 
product of multiple workmanship, not pleasing even 
to those men themselves, its creators, having been 
put together by the coneeption and workmanship of 
all the world ! 

Just so the myth says of Pandora. that she was 
fashioned, not by a single one among the gods. but 
jointly by them all, one contributing one gift and 
adding it to the whole. another another, the form 
thus fehioned proving to be by no means wise or 
destined for a good end either, but, as it turned ont, 
a heterogeneous and complicated plague to those who 
got her. ig But when a multitude of gods, yes, a demo- 
cratic rabble, jointly ercating and labouring at their 

task, proved unable by all their labour to turn out 
an excellent and faultless work, what would one s: ay 
of that which is fashioned and ereated by human 
opinion, be it a way of life or a man? iv idently. 
then, if one is by nature really prudent, he would pay 
no Heed at all to the talk of the masses, nor would 
he court their praise by any and every means, and 
consequently he will never regard this praise as 

1 The famous story of Pandora occurs first in Hesiod, 
Theogony 570-602 and Works and Days 514-89, She proved 
a plague first of all to Epimetheus and then, through him, 
to mankind in general. 





5 obdé] obdév Ganda. 
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important or valuable or, if | may say so. good. But 
not regarding it as a good, he will be incapable of 
viewing with malice on that account these who 
have it. 

Accordingly. so high-minded. sane, and chastened 
aman as the one we have in mind is not the sort that 
chases after riches and praise and Olympic or Pythian 
crowns, nor after letters carved on tablets of stone 
and written testimonials of communities and kings, 
with a view to being universally admired and con- 
spicuous; instead, he journeys through life without 
ostentation and free from arrogance, so far as pos- 
sible, humble and chastened by himself and by his 
own conscience, having no need of any extraneous 
adornment or adventitious honour, nor of trappings 
and plumes, like your cowardly hireling soldiers, 
who affect plumes ‘and crests and Gorgons on their 
shields, who rattle their little lances and then take 
to their heels if some trifling danger overtakes them. 

Persons of this description are to be seen in large 
numbers among the would-be great—condottiert of 
a sort, popular leaders. and sophists, in theatres or 
before their pupils or among the tents inside a camp, 
uttering loud boasts on oceasions when they chance 
to be tipsy at mid-day,! 


That each will be a match for one, yes, two 
Full companies of Trojan men 2; 


yet these same persons, if a single human being runs 


1 Tt was not thought respectable to begin drinking so 
early in the day. 

2 Iliad 8. 233-234. Agamemnon upbraids his forces for 
cowardice in the face of Hector. More of the passage 
might well have been quoted, for it deals with boasting after 
immoderate eating and drinking. 
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at them and offers to give chase, will be seen to flee 
in utter rout, the paek of them not showing themselves 
a mateh tor that lone man. 

Nay more; as for eertain pleasures of food or 
drink or fornication, or as for a woman’s beauty or 
the bloom of a boy, he would not, through having 
become infatuated with these things and lusting after 
them and counting them important, deem fortunate 
those who get them—satraps and prinees and, for- 
sooth, yulgarians and flunkies who have beeome 
wealthy. the former by the practice of their craft, the 
latter by filehing their masters’ property—nor would 
he pity hinseli” for his poverty and for his lack of 
these good things and look upon himself as not one 
of the preinate laces s nor would he on this aeeount 
envy the persons whom | have named, plot against 
them in every way, and pray for their ruin. 

Or shall we go so tar as to acknowledge that our 
noble, our magnanimous man is in no Detter ease 
than dogs and horses and the other beasts, which 
eannot Sontain themselves when the other beasts 
are stuffing their bellies or copulating, but are resent- 
ful and indignant and enraged against those which 
are enjoying themselves. and are ready to ponnee 
upon and bite and butt and to wage all manner 
of warfare against eaeh other for the enjoyment of 
these pleasures : shall we say that he too is in that 
condition, as though admitting that any of these 
pleasures is of re eal importance, and that he regards 
Sardanapalus as one to be envied, who deelar ed. that 
he spent his life in feasting and in playing the wanton 
with eunuchs and women.? and shall we say that on 





1 Strabo (1+. 5. 9) reports that such a statement was 
inscribed on a funeral monument of Sardanapalus. 
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this account he envies the happiness of goats and 
asses ? 

Int. Why, it would perhaps be even impious ever 
to entertain such thoughts concerning the temperate 
man of cultivation. 

Dio. Well then, if neither fame nor wealth nor 
pleasures of eating or drinking or copulation lead 
him to regard hicelf or any one else as fortunate 
or to suppose that any such thing at all is worth 
fighting over or valuable, he w pul not wrangle over 
them or begrudge any one those things any more 
than he would begrudge those who dwell near the 
sea either the sand upon the beaches or the roar and 
reverberation of the waves; nay, not even if gold 
of its own accord were to fall from the sky ei fill 
the fold of his garment, just as they say that once 
upon a time, w hei Danaé was being “closely guarded 
in a bronze chamber, gold suddenly rained down 
upon her from above, drawn by her beauty ?; nay, 
not even if a torrent were to come from somew here, 
sweeping down to him a flood of gold in a mass 
like mud, as, I believe, it is said that to Croesus in 
days of old the Pactolus, making its way through 
the midst of Sardis, brought ready wealth, a larger 
revenue and tribute than ‘all Phrygia and Lydia, yes, 
and the Maeonians and Mysians and all w ho occupy 
the land this side the Halys River, brought him.? 

Nay, not even the man who received oni Croesus 
that famous gift did either Solon or any other of the 
wise men of Ea day envy, Alemaeon, whom they 
say the Lydian allowed to open his treasuries and 


1 Zeus visited Danaé as a shower of gold and begot 
Femeus. 
2 Cf. Or. 33. 23 and Herodotus 5. 101. 
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1 Alemaeon gave his name to the aristocratic house to 
which Pericles belonged. This humorous tale of the origin 
of his great wealth is told with evident relish by Herodotus 
(6. 125), whom Dio follows closely. Croesus was repaying 
Alemacon for his kindness to Lydian envoys who consulted 
the oracle at Delphi. 
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carry off on his own person as much of the gold as 
he wished.t. And yet, so the story runs, he entered 
in and set to work right manfully to load himself 
with the king’s bounty, girding about hin a long, 
trailing tunic aud filling its womanish, deep fold and 
the huge, capacious boots which he had put on for 
that express purpose and finally, after sprinkling 
the gold dust in his hair and beard and stuffing with 
it his cheeks and mouth, with difficulty he came 
walking out, the very image of a piper piping the 
birth-pangs of Semelé,? ther eby presenting a ludicrous 
spectacle for Croesus and his Lydians. Moreover, 
at that moment Alemaeon was not worth a single 
drachma, standing there in that eondition. 

So, as I was saying, our man of prudence would 
not be moved to envy, either by these things or if 
he were to see a man admired and extolled “by ten 
or twenty thousand human beings, or, if you please, 
applauded and bedecked with ribbons, arching his 
neck and praneing like a horse exulting in a victor XG 
escorted by more people than the crowds which 
escort a bride and groom ; on the contrary, he might 
himself be more inglorious than the beggars, more 
destitute than the wretches who lie prostrate in the 
streets, held worthy of no consideration at all by 
anybody—just as they say was true of the Megarians 
once on a time *—because of his inability to court 
favour or to be agreeable in converse, being austere 
by nature and a friend of truth, making no secret 

2 The story of Semelé, the Theban princess who died in 
giving birth to the god Dionysus, occurred often in Greek 
tragedy, but Dio’s piper may well have performed in a 
Semelé pantomime. 


3 Athenians spoke of the boorishness of Megarians, just 
as they did of Boeotians. 
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of his thoughts ; still. not even so will he behave like 
the potters and joiners ma Gadse nor will he ever 
be warped through want or dishonour or change his 
own character, becoming a toady and cheat instead 
of noble and truthful. 

And yet why on earth do some of the prosperous 
wish to be courted by persons who claim to be free 
men, and why do they wish the so-called philosophers 
to be seen at their doors, humble and unhonoured. 
Just as, so help me. Circé wished her dwelling to be 
guarded by lions that were timid and cringing f? 
Nay, it was not even real lions that guarded Ter, 
but wretched. foolish human beings. who had been 
corrupted by tuxury and idleness.? Therefore. 
whenever any one beholds one of the so-called philo- 
sophers fawning about the courtyards and vestibules 
and grovelling. it is fitting to recall those lions of 
Cireé’s, which resemble ce hungry. cowardly curs 
howling most shrilly, since they had been perv erted 
by sorcery.* 

Nay, to such a desire as I have mentioned I know 
not what name to give. For there are thousands 
who willingly. yes. very eagerly. cultivate the rich 
and influential, ‘and all the world is full of flatterers. 
who ply that calling with both experience and skill. 
Therefore it is not for lack of this line of goods that 
men seek to obtain it from persons of good breeding : 
rather this is ike another enterprise of the very 


1 Here for the first time Dio includes the bards, who are 
coupled by Hesiod with the potters, joiners, and beggars, 
Works and Days 26. 2 Cf. Odyssey 10. 212-219. 

3 An instance of the allegorical interpretation of Homer 
that was growing in popularity. 

+ Odyssey 10. 212-219, Homer mentions also wolves, and 
he says nothing of the howling. 
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dissolute, who, although there are women in abun- 
dance, through wanitonnéss and lawlessness wish to 
have females produced for them from males, and so 
they take boys and emasculate them. And thus a 
far worse and more unfortunate breed is created, 
weaker than the female and more effeminate. 

But he who in very truth is manly and high-minded 
would never submit to any such ‘things, nor would 
he sacrifice his own liberty ‘and his freedom of speceh 
for the sake of any dishonourable payment of cither 
power or riches, nor would he envy those who change 
their form and apparel for such rewards ; on the 
contrary, he would think sueh persons to be compar- 
able to those who change from human beings into 
snakes or other animels< not envying them, nor yet 
carping at them because of their wantonness, but 
rather bewailing and pitying them when they, like 
the boys, with an eve to gifts have their hair eut 
off. and grey hair at “that ! i But as for himself, the 
man of whom [ speak will strive to preserve his 
individuality in seemly fashion and with steadfast- 
ness, never deserting ‘his post of duty, but always 
honouring and promoting virtue and sobriety and 
trying to lead all men thereto, partly by persuading 
and exhorting, partly by abusing and reproaching, 
in the hope fiat he may thereby reseue somebody 
from folly and from low desires’ and intemperance 
and soft living, taking them aside privately one by 
one and also admonishing them in groups every time 
he finds the opportunity, 


1 Long hair was the outward and visible sign of the 
philosopher. 
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éevbepay diadvAdtrew arecyvator otaav: who believed that they 
were presercing Sparta in its freedom, unwalled as it was, 
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With gentle words at times, at others harsh. 


until, methinks, he shall have spent his life in caring 
for human beings. not cattle or horses or camels and 
houses, sound in words and sound in deeds, a safe 
travelling companion for any one to have on land 
or sea and a good omen for men to behold when 
offering sacrifice, not arousing strife or greed or 
contentions and jealousies and base desires for gain, 
but reminding men of sobriety and righteousness 
and promoting concord, but as for insatiate greed 
and shamelessness and moral weakness, expelling 
them as best he can—in short, a person far more 
sacred than the bearers of a truce or the heralds who 
in times of war come bringing an armistice. 

Therefore he wishes. yes. is eager. in so far as he 
can, to aid all men: though sometimes he is defeated 
by other men and other practices and has little or 
no power at all. Finally. he purges his own mind 
by the aid of reason and tries to render it exempt 
from slavery, fighting in defence of freedom a much 
more stubborn battle against Justs and opinions and 
all mankind, aided by the few who wish to help him. 
than once the Spartans fought when, having seized 
the pass, they gave battle to all the hordes from 
Asia, few though those Spartans were, for three 
nights and days in succession until, having been en- 
veloped through one man’s treachery. they stood 
their ground and were hacked to pieces.2 More- 


1 liad 12. 267, spoken of the chiding administered by 
the two Ajaxes to their laggard fellow soldiers. 

* At Thermopylae the traitor Ephialtes led the Persians 
over a mountain trai] to the rear of the Spartans. However, 
Leonidas and his little hand refused to flee, but fought to 
the last. 
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! xai added by Jacobs. 
2 abrod Dindorf: adzod. 


3 After dé Geel adds voufeve?. 





2 Heracles was in torment from the poisoned * shirt of 
Nessus which his jealous wife had sent him in the hope 
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over, he trains his body, inuring it to labour with 
all his might, not allowing it to become enervated 
by baths and ointments and perfumes until it becomes 
too soft and as unsound as a bad vessel. But some 
who see him say that he follows these practices ont 
of foolishness and stupidity, having neglected the 
opportunity to be rich, to be honoured, and to live 
a life of continual pleasure, and they scorn him, 
think him insane, and esteem him lightly. Yet he 
is not enraged at them or vexed ; on the contrary, 
I believe he is kinder to each one than even a father 
ov brothers or friends. And in fact, though he shows 
respect for his own fellow citizens and friends and 
kinsmen, still he does not hide his thoughts from 
them—all the more so because he believes them to 
be closer to him than all others through home ties 
and relationship—stressing his words as much as 
possible and increasing the vehemence of his admoni- 
tion and exhortation for himself and them alike. 
Take, for example, the physician; if he should 
find it necessary to treat father or mother or his 
children when they are ill, or even himself through 
scarcity or lack of other physicians, in case he should 
need to employ surgery or cautery, he would not, 
because he loves his children and respects his Guher 
and his mother, for that reason cut with a duller 
knife or ecauterize with milder fire, but, on the 
contrary, he would use the most potent and vigorous 
treatment possible. For example, they say of 
Heraeles, that when he was unable to heal his body, 
which had become the vietim of a dread malady ,! 
he ealled his sons first of all and ordered them to set 


of recovering his love and loyalty ; cf. Or. 60 and Sophocles, 
Trachiniae 1046-1057. 
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fire to him with most brilliant flame ; but when they 
were reluctant and shrank from the ordeal, he abused 
them as weaklings and unworthy of him and more 
like their mother, saying, in the words of the poet, 

Whither away, ve cravens and disgrace 

To my engendering. ve likenesses 

Of her, vour mother, whom Actolia bore 71 

Theretore toward oneself first of all. and also to- 

ward one’s nearest and dearest. one must behave 
with fullest frankness and independence. showing no 
reluctance or yielding in one’s words. For far worse 
than a corrupt and diseased body is a soul which is 
corrupt, not, 1 swear, because of salves or potions 
or some consuming poison, but rather beeause of 
ignorance and depravity and insolence, ves, and 
jealousy and grief and unnumbered desires. ‘This 
disease and ailment is more grievous than that of 
Heracles and requires a far greater and more flaming 
cautery ; and to this healing and release one must 
summon without demur father or son, kinsman or 
outsider, citizen or alien, 


1 Nauck, 7.G.F.. adespota 99. The mother of Heracles* 
sons was Deianeira, daughter of Oeneus, king in Calydon, 
and sister of the famous Meleager. 
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Tre title of this Discourse as preserved in Parisinus 2985 
is mepi mdodrov tav ev Kiudtxia, but the other manuseripts 
give merely wepi aAovrov. What is the explanation of the 
additional phrase contained in the Paris manuscript ? Cilieia 
is not named in the document before us, and a careful 
serutiny of the speech fails to reveal any clear clue to the 
place of its delivery. One may reasonably infer from the 
choice of subject that Dio was addressing an audience in some 
wealthy city. His opening sentence might suggest Rome 
as the setting, but, were that the case, one may question 
whether he would have identified himself with his hearers as 
he does in $5. The logical conclusion would seem to be that 
the scribe of the Paris manuscript has preserved for us a 
genuine tradition, based upon some memorandum left by the 
author, or else, possibly, upon the cireumstances attending 
the discovery of the speech by his editor. 

Assuming the accuracy of the title referred to, one would 
naturally think of Tarsus as the city in which Dio was 
speaking, for two of the speeches in our collection were 
certainly delivered in that city (83 and 34), and Dio ealls 
Tarsus * the greatest of all the cities of Cilicia and a metro- 
polis from the outset * (Or, 34. 7). 

The argument of our Discourse is, in brief, that wealth 
confers upon its owners no desirable distinction, possesses no 
real utility, is transitory in its nature, and leads to vulgar 
extravagance, in the course of which Celts, Indians, {berians, 
Arabs, and Babylonians “take tribute from the stupid 
and self-indulgent persons who eovet their exotic products. 
That for which a city really merits commendation and 
congratulation is the excellence of its laws, the probity of 
its citizens, and the moderation of its rulers. 
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L For his description, sce Odyssey 7. S4-97 and 4. 71-75 
respectively. In Odyssey 4. 73 ik ae nay mean a ote 
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Come now, in Heaven’s name do tell me : on what 
aceount above all is it fitting to admire, ves, to feel 
proud of and to congratulate. a city which is the 
greatest and the most powerful of all? Is it for ex- 
cellence of laws, for probity of citizens. and for 
moderation of its rulers; or are these things trifles and 
worthless and easy to come by for ordinary people, 
and is it rather for multitude of inhabitants, lavish- 
ness of market-place, and sumptuousness of its edi- 
tices that one should congratulate it, for its Syrian 
and Babylonian fabries, and because its citizens roof 
their houses with gold and the whole place teems 
with silver and amber and iv ory. like the palaces of 
Aleinoiis and Menelatis which Homer has described * 
—overstepping the reality and the possibility too, 
one may venture to suggest —the city, I mean, 
having been equipped throughout in that fashion ? 
Would it be, in Heaven's name. for its paintings and 
its statues. none of which had been of any service 
to their former owners: on the contrary, those from 
whom these things were obtained would be found 
to be slaves, of low estate, and poor ? 

Yor example, if there were any utility in bronze 
alloy of gold and silver rather than amber, which is its usual 
meaning and the one required in § 4. 
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1 Casaubon : 7. 2 gopév Post: dpar. 
é av Pilugk, raAaumed 1D i jAwy Selden : 
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> ofov added by Emperius, ws Casanbon. 





1 Corinth for centuries led in art and commerce, but it was 
destroyed by Mummius in 146 p.c. Julius Caesar revived it 
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well blended and in mixing-bowls and altars and 
censers of cunning workmanship, the Corinthians’ 
city would have been prosperous and have long main- 
tained its existence as a state, safeguarding its own 
settlers and citizens... And again, if there were 
utility in beautifully coloured ani variegated marbles, 
the same statement could be made about the cities 
of Teos and Carystus,? as well as about certain 
Egyptian and Phrygian cities in whose vicinity the 
mountains are of variegated stone—in fact, T hear 
that among their sarcophagi the very ancient ones 
are of hie same rock—vet, for all that. they are no 
better or more fortunate than any of the very lowly 
and pitiful cities. 

Furthermore, if it were advantageous to possess 
gold, there was nothing to prev ent the Ethiopians 
of the interior from being deemed most fortunate. 
for in their land gold is less highly prized than lead 
is with us, and it is said that in that region the 
criminals have been bound with heavy fetters of 
gold? yet they are none the less prisoners and 
depraved and ‘evildoers. But to congratulate the 
wealthy and men of great riches, when in all other 
respects they are no better than ver y ordinary folk, 
is as if, on seeing the prisoners of Ethiopia emerge 
from their prison, one were to envy them and judge 
the most fortunate of all to be the one with the 
heaviest fetters. 

Again, if ivory is a marvellous possession and worth 
asa Roman colony more than a century prior to our Discourse 
and it was again rich and populous. 

Teos was midway between Smyrna and Ephesus, Cary- 
gee was in Euboea. We hear little of Tean marble, but 


Roman writers often speak of the green marble of Carystus, 
which was very popular. 3 Cf. Herodotus 3. 23. 
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2 "I Bnpas] Xijpas Emperius. 





1 Amber was found at Olbia, near the mouth of the 
Dnieper, and also at Marseilles, at the mouth of the Rhéne. 
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fighting for, the Indians are of all men most blest 
and pre-eminent by far, for in their land the bones 
of the elephants are tossed aside and no one troubles 
to go near them, just as in our land the bones of 
cattle and of asses are treated ; they even say that 
in many places the skulls of the elephants, tusks and 
all, are built into their house walls. But what should 
we say of the Celts, in whose country, according to 
report, a certain river carries the amber down with 
its waters and the amber is found in abundance 
everywhere by the river banks. east ashore like the 
pebbles on the beaches in our country 7? In- 
deed, in days gone by their children at play used to 
toss it about, though now they too collect and 
treasure it, having Teatned from us how fortunate 
they are. 

Are you aware that al] these peoples 
Indians. Iberians, Arabs,? and Babyloni exact 
tribute from us. not from our land or from our flocks 
and herds, but from our own folly ? For if, when by 
force of arms any people get the upper hand and eom- 
pel the vanquished to pay them silver, this is called 
tribute, and it is a sign that people are not very 
fortunate or brave if they pay tribute to others, then 
is it not true that if, though no one has attacked 
or compelled them, but becanse of stupidity and self- 
indulgence, a certain people take that which they 
prize most highly, silver, and of their own volition 
send it over a long road and across a vast expanse 








Dio may have the latter in mind, for his “ Celts’? may refer 
to the Celtiberians of that general region, both Celts and 
Iberians being listed in the next section, 

2 The Iberians and Arabs have not been mentioned pre- 
viously in this speech, Their inclusion here may betoken 
ex-tempore delivery. 
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a ng a - oa 
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1 ot TH Casaubon : otrw or otrws. 

2 dvodv Reiske : eviav. 

3 olkjowaw Dindorf, éevojowow Reiske, avoccoSopjowow 
Post: ofxodopypoovew or otkodopjowaw. 





1 Bits of amber. ‘Pheophrastus, Ve Lapidibus 29, classifies 
amber as a Aios. 

2 By ON rian * Dio is thought to have meant Assyrian ; 
Herodotus (7. 6 3) says Syrian was the Greek term, Assyrian 
the barbarian. Cyaxares the Mede at the close of the 
seventh century took part in the sack of Nineveh. 
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of sea to those who cannot easily even set foot upon 
our soil, such conduct is altogether more cowardly 
and disgraceful? Except for one thing, that they 
do otter tiny, fragile pebbles! and, forsaatl: bones 
of wild beasts when they take our silver and gold, 
exchanging useless things for useful! But it am 
often niet F astonished when I reflect that the Medes 
were well content, yes, delighted at having got the 
Syrian? riches, and the Penne in tum at “having 
got that of the Medes, and the Macedonians that 
of the Persians, and that they thought they had 
at last become Fortune’s darlings and were more 
prosperous at the moment when they had in their 
possession what once had belonged to those wretched 
and unfortunate peoples. 

But these words I have spoken, not in a spirit 
of idle folly, but because such goods, on the pos- 
session of which they have set heir hearts and for 
which most men admire those who have acquired 
them, are good for nothing, nay, are not worth a 
single arxchinn when lumped together : nor can 
human beings ever become fortunate if ignorant 
and empty-headed, not even if they make the park 
at Susa their dw ere tees a park which was. we 
are told, wholly up in the air.* 


3 At Susa the Persian monarch had his chief palace, 
which, like the palace of Nerxes at Persepolis, was built on 
lofty artificial terraces, in imitation of Babylon. In speaking 
of “the park at Susa” Dio may have had in mind the 
“hanging gardens’ of Babylon, which Diodorus himself 
calls a wapddeccos. 
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Coxpitioys surrounding the Greek title of this Discourse 
are the opposite of those noted in connexion with that of 
the one preceding, for in the present instance all manuscripts 
except Parisinus 2985 add the phrase trav ev Kolixia. 
What was said in the Introduction to Or. 79 regarding the 
problem presented by that phrase is equally appropriate 
here, for once nore we get no chie to the place of delivery. 

The freedom which the speaker has chosen as his theme 
is the freedom which characterizes himself, the philosopher-— 
freedom to come and go as suits his fancy, freedom from the 
anxieties and inconveniencies that harass mankind at large, 
freedom from the temptations which assail seekers after 
riches or fame or self-indulgence. Such freedom belongs to 
him who leads the simple life, obedient to the ordinances of 
Zeus rather than to those of some imperfect, earthly law- 
giver. This creed is abundantly fortified with illnstrations 
drawn from Greek myth and history. 
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) pody Eniperius : cowdr. 2 ad Casaubon: dv. 
2 aia pid civar Vemperius : adda yend? eidévae UB, pa 
8 etdévae M. 
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You perhaps are surprised and consider it past all 
belief and a mark of one who is by no means of sound 
judgement if a person abandons all that most men 
view with serious regard and, as one might say, per- 
mits riches and fame and pleasures to drift down- 
stream but goes about as neither farmer nor trader nor 
soldier nor general. nor as shoemaker or builder or 
physician or orator, nor as one engaged in any other 
customary occupation, but. on the FaHiee hand, comes 
and goes in this strange fashion and puts in an 
appearance in places where he has no business at all 
but rather where chance and impulse may lead him. 
Council chambers and theatres and assemblies he has 
held in light esteem, and yet he conducts a popular 
assembly ‘all by himself ; the spectacles which attract 
his gaze are not dancers or singers or boxers or 
wrestlers, but buyers and strollers and talkers and 
fighters ; sometimes all these receive his very strict 
attention, and he derives from them much more 
enjoyment than do boys at athletic contests and 
theatrical performances. although he does not come 
ahead of time or keep awake all night to get a seat 
or get crushed by the crowd ; at other times, on the 
contrary, he neither hears nor sees any single one 
of them. but ignores their existence. thinking: of any- 
thing that suits his faney and acting without fear. 
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ay amiss so 
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8 After os Jacohs deletes 7c. 


amin 





1 flow much did Dio know of this warfare ? Herodotus 
begins his account of Lydia at the point where all the country 
west of the Thalys River was subject to the Lydians. 

2 The casual reference to Numa, legendary king and law- 
giver of Rome, suggests that the andience either was well 
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As for myself, however, I regard it as a splendid 
and blessed state of being, if in the midst of slaves 
one can be a free man and in the midst of subjects 
be independent. To attain this state many wars 
were waged by the Lydians against the Phrygians 
and by the Phrygians against the Lydians. and 
many, too, by both Ionians and Dorians and, in fact, 
by all peoples, fools that they were to be en: unoured 
of a counterfeit of freedom! Yet none of them has 
undertaken to use his own personal laws; instead 
they all wrangle over the laws of Solon and Draco 
and Numa and Zaleucus,? bent on following the one 
code but not the other, though, on the other hand, 
not even one of these law-givers had framed the sort 
of laws he should. Why. Solon himself, according 
to report, declared that he was proposing for the 
Athenians, not what satisfied himself, but rather 
what he assumed they would accept. 

Evidently, therefore, he composed bad laws, if 
indeed he composed the laws which would satisfy 
bad men; but, for all that, even Solon himself used 
these laws, bad as they were and not satisfactory 
to himself. Clearly, then, not one of these law- 
givers had any claim to independence, nor did they 
exert themselves or w age war for the purpose of 


educated or else contained persons with a IKoman back- 
ground. To be sure, at about this time Plutarch was com- 
posing his life of Numa, but the name appears rarely in 
Greek writings. Zaleucus, early law-giver of Locri in Italy. 
had been discussed by Ephorus (4th century s.c.) in his 
Universal History. 

3 The fragments of Solon’s poems bearing upon his legis- 
lation testify to his pride in the achievement: however, 
Plutarch reports (Solon 15. 2) that, in defence of his laws, 
Solon once said that they were ‘“ the best laws the Athenians 
would have accepted.” 
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be mero Pacw] merordecav Arnim, 
2 6760" dy P flugk : énd7? fav or énérav. 
* Spot Morel: dpotus. 
4 édoavtes Morel: €Adaavrtes. 
5 éxAédoure Eemperius : AéAouze. 





1 Stesichorus is said to have invented this version of the 
Helen story, incorporating it in his famous palinode, four 
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being free ; on the contrary, after they had gathered 
within the compass of their city walls slavery without 
bound or limit, thereupon with ramparts and towers 
and missiles they tried to proteet themselves against 
the chance that freedom might make its entry among 
them from without, just as if, when a ship’s seams 
have opened up and the hold is already taking water, 
one were to take measures of prevention and be 
coneerned lest perchance the sea might sweep over 
from above. Accordingly, just as it is said that the 
Trojans for Helen’s sake endured siege and death, 
although she was not at Troy but in Egypt.t Just 
so has it been with these men—in behalf of their 
freedom they fought and struggled, when all the 
while they had no freedom. 

Yet not only did these men of old profess to be 
enduring all things in defence of the laws, but even 
now men say that justice resides in whatever laws 
they themselves, luckless creatures that they are, 
may frame or else inherit from others like themselves. 
But the law which is true and binding and plain to 
behold they neither see nor make a guide for their 
life. So at noon, as it were, beneath the blazing sun, 
they go about with torches and flambeaux in their 
hands, ignoring the light of heaven but following 
smoke if it shows even a slight glint of fire. Thus, 
while the law of nature is abandoned and eclipsed 
with you, poor unfortunates that you are, tablets 
and statute books and slabs of stone with their fruit- 
less symbols are treasured by you. 

Again, while the ordinance of Zeus you transgressed 


lines of which have been preserved by Plato (Phaedrus 243 a). 
Herodotus tells the story in great detail (2. 112-119), and 
Euripides used that version for the framework of his [/elen. 
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1 guyyéovra Casaubon : ovréxovra. 
2 rdv with UB, révde tov Emperius, 76 wavy Arnim; rov 
de M. 
yee eo Wanoee aoctanene Renae t 
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emapye. 4 adr Reiske : adrdv. 
5 dvacwlew Casaubon: dav adlew. 
5 mepPadrdvres Pilugk : mepeBaddovres. 
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long ago, the ordinance of this nan or of that you 
make it your aim that no man shall transgress. 
Moreover, the curse which the Athenians established 
in connexion with Solon’s laws against all who should 
attempt to destroy them? you “fail to see is more 
valid touching the laws of Zeus, for it is wholly in- 
evitable that he who attempts to nullify the ordin- 
ance of Zeus shall be an outlaw—except that in this 
instance children and kinsmen of the guilty are not 
included in the punishment, as they were at Athens : 
instead, each is held accountable for his own mis- 
fortune. Whoever. therefore. tries to rescue this 
ordinance as best he can and to guard his own con- 
duct I for my part would never say is lacking in 
judgement. 

But much more do [ marvel at and pity you? for 
the grievous and unlawful slavery under w hose yoke 
you Thee placed your necks, for you have thrown 
about you not merely one set of fetters or two but 
thousands, fetters by which you are throttled and 
oppressed much more than are those who drag them- 
selves along in chains and halters and shackles. For 
they have the chance of release or of breaking their 
bonds and fleeing, but you are always str engthening 
your bonds and making them more numerous and 
stronger. Moreover, merely because you do not see 
your Fpotidsy do not think that these words of mine 
are false and untrustworthy ; nay, consider 
who in your estimation is wisest of a]ll—and Nin 
kind of bonds he says made Ares captive, 

1 Cf. Aristotle, fther. Pol. 16. 10. 


2 Dio here recalls his opening statement, that his hearers 
may be surprised at his conduct. 








7 duds Emperius: uds. 8 dnat Morel: gaat. 
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1 A fusion of Odyssey 8. 331 and 8. 280. 
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Although the fleetest of the gods who hold 
Olympus, bonds like filmy spider-webs, 
Which no man e’en could see.! 


Then, think not that Ares. god that he was and 
mighty, was made captive by bonds so delicate and 
invisible withal, and yet that vou yourselves, of all 
creatures the weakest, could never be made captive 
by means of bonds that are invisible but only by such 
as have been well made of steel and brass.2. Your 
bodies, to be sure, being solid and for the most part 
composed of earth.’ require bonds of that kind to 
master them ; but since soul is invisible and delicate 
by nature, why might it not get bonds of like de- 
scription? But you have made for yourselves stub- 
born, adamantine bonds, contriving them by any and 
every means, surpassing even Daedalus himself in 
your craft and in your eagerness to insure that every 
particle of your soul shall have been fettered and 
none of it be free or independent. For what were 
the dungeon of the Cnossians and the crooked wind- 
ings of the Labyrinth compared to the crookedness 
and the intricacy of folly > What was the Sicilian 
prison of the Athenian captives, who were cast into 
a sort of rocky pit?+ What was the Ceadas of the 
Spartans? or the ash-filled room that the Persians 


2 Literally, mountain-copper, mentioned as early as the 
Hesiodic Shield of Heracles (122), the greaves of the hero 
being of that material. 

3 Possibly an allusion to the tradition that Prometheus 
formed the human race of clay: ef. Pausanias 10. +. 4. 

4 After the collapse of the Sicilian Expedition in 413 s.c., 
the Athenian captives were thrown into the quarries of 
Syracuse; cf. Thucydides 7. 86-87. 

§ A chasm or ravine into which great criminals were 
hurled ; ef. Thucydides 1. 134 and Pausanias 4. 18. 4. 
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had,! or, by Zeus, what were the cruel fathers of cer- 
tain maidens, who, as the poets tell us, 


Immured them in prison eells of eneireling bronze ¢ * 


But, methinks, I too am no longer aeting sensibly 
in giving more space in my remarks to the mis- 
fortunes of mankind than to the disgraceful. odious 
slavery in which you all have been enslaved. a 
slavery from which men cannot eseape by providing 
themselves with fine threads by the aid of a foolish 
maiden, as the famous Theseus is said to have escaped 
in safety from Crete *—at least, I faney, not unless 
Athena herself were to lend her aid and join in the 
resene. For if I should wish to name all the prisons 
and the bonds of witless. wretched human beings by 
means of which you have made yourselves prisoners, 
possibly you would think me an exeeedingly dis- 
agreeable and sorry poet for composing tragedies 
on your own misfortunes.!| For it is not merely 
with bonds sueh as confine those whom you consider 
eriminals—bonds about neck and arms and legs—but 
with a speeial bond for the belly and for each of the 
other parts that they have been made eaptive, and 
with a constraint whieh is both varied and complex : 








1 Referred to by Ctesias (48, 51, 52). 
Attributed by Wilamowitz to Euripides’ Danaé; but 
So} shecles also dealt with the same theme. 
3 Ariadné, danghter of Minos, gave Theseus the thread by 
which he made his escape after slaying the Minotaur. 
4 Possibly a reminiscence of the affair of the tragic poet 
Phryniechus, whom the Athenians fined one thousand drach- 
mas because by his Capture of Miletus he had revived their 


sorrow over the fate of their Ionian kinsmen: ef. Herodotus 
6.21. 
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moreover, I believe that any one who had seen the 
spectacle would have been delighted by it and would 
excecdingly admire the cence 

For first, I fancy, there comes to each a mistress 
who is in other respects harsh and ill-disposed and 
treacherous, but in appearance cheerful and with a 
smile for all, 


A smile of portent grim,} 


and in her hands she bears fetters to match her 
nature, flowery and soft at first glance. such as those 
with hihi one might expect that kings or ty rants 
and all who have been called “sons of the Blest ” 
have been bound; yet nothing is more grievous than 
these bonds, nothing clings more closely and exerts 
more pressure. After her there comes a second, 
bearing a sort of collar of gold or silver. Having 
put this about their necks, she drags men in private 
station around every land and sea. yes, and kings as 
well, according to Hesiod. and she dr ages pence of 
cities to the gates, so as to open them and act the 
traitor. And yet she professes to be solicitous for 
these whom she destroys, and to be making them 
happy—just as once upon a time Cyrus bound 
Astyages with golden fetters, as being, evidently, 
solicitous for his grandfather ! ? 

But it would be a huge undertaking to enumerate 

1 Odyssey 20. 302, spoken of Odysseus when he had 
dodged the ox-hoof hurled at him by Ctesippus. 

2-In his Works and Days (38-39 and 263-264) he calls 
them dapodayor. 

3% Herodotus devotes mnch space (I. 107-129) to the tale 
of Cyrus and Astyages, but he says nothing of golden 
fetters. Dio may be hinting that gold was used by Harpagus 


and Cyrus to corrupt the soldiers of Astyages, who in the 
final battle were strangely ready to desert. 
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Tay deopa@v. éva’ 8 obv dévov joy trapetvae Tov 
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all the varieties of the fetters. Still, one variety 
deserves not to be overlooked, the most amazing of 
them all and the most complicated, one carried by 
the harshest mistress. a combination of gold and 
silver and all sorts of stones and pebbles and horns 
and tusks and shells of animals and, furthermore, 
purple dyes and countless other things. a sort of 
costly, marvellous necklace which she had contrived, 
imitating in it many patterns and forms—crowns and 
sceptres and diadems and lofty thrones—just as the 
over-subtle craftsmen in fashioning certain couches 
or doors or ceilings of houses contrive to make them 
appear something different from what they are; I 
mean, for example, making bosses on doors resemble 
heads of animals, and likewise with bosses on columns. 
And, furthermore, in this collar are found noise and 
sound of every kind, both of clapping hands and of 
elucking tongues.1. So this collar, in turn, is placed 
about the necks of both demagogucs and kings. But 
let us not ourselves be carried along too far by our 
simile, as if actually following a word-phantom, as 
Homer caused Achilles to go a long way off in 
following the phantom of Agenor.? This will suffice. 

1 The word sommucpos signified the noise Greeks made 


with their lips to express surprise and admiration, 
2 [iad 21, 595-605. 
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Tuts short composition —preserved embedded in Synesius’ 
Enecomium on Baldness —like Dio’s Praise of the Guat and 
Praise of the Parrot, whose titles alone have come down to 
ns, is clearly a sophistic exercise. Its opening sentence bears 
some resemblance to the proem of Or. 52 and might suggest 
as the time of its composition the same general period in 
Dio’s career. The abruptness with which the composition 
closes is indeed striking, and that, together with what has 
been regarded as rather inadequate handling of an attractive 
theme, has led to the supposition that we have but a frag- 
ment of the original work. However, Synesinus seems to 
view it as complete and himself remarks that “ it does not 
contain many lines.” 

Synesius was born at Cyrené about a.p. 370 and cannot 
be traced beyond the vear 413. He was a pupil of the 
learned Hypatia at Alexandria, and we are told that he 
inherited a library from his father. His interest in Dio 
Chrysostom is attested, not only by his HLneomiiem on 
Baldness, but also by reminiscences of Dio in a speech 
delivered at Constantinople about the year 400 and by his 
Dio, composed about five years later, a considerable portion 
of which will be fonnd on pages 365-387. 


go 
es) 
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ATONOS KOMH™S EVKOMION 
ix Synesii Fnceomio Calvitii pp. 68 sqq. Petav. 


Aliant 7 xpvod Ty yAarray erroujOn BiBAiov, 
Kouns "Eyospuov, oUrTw Oy Te Aap pov ws avayKyY 
elvar mapa Tob Adyou padakpov dvopa aicyvvecbat. 
auveTizifetar yap 6 Adyos TH ducer: puoee be 
dmavres eHeAoperv eivar Kahot, Tos 6 peya [épos 
at Tpixes ovpBadrovrat, ais meds ex maiouy 7 
vats exelucer. eyo peev ovv Kal omnvirca 70 
dewov ypyeto Kat Opié ameppin peony adriy 
bébnypar THY Kapdlay, Kat e7rELd1) TpoaéKeiTO LaA- 
ov, dAAns em” adn Terrovans, 76n b€ Kai advdu0 
Kal KATO metous Kal 6 TOA pos Aap pos HV, 
dyoperns Kal Pepomerns THs Kepadrjjs, tote 51) 
TOTE Xarererrepa. maoxew apny y ba "Apxeddjtou 
robs *AOnvaious emt 7H Sevdporopia TOV "Axapvav, 
Taxv Te dmedelyOny dvemitHdevtos LEdPoevs, obs 
omer Kopowrras éeatpdtevoey emi Tpotav i 
moinats. 





1 Acharnae, largest of the Attic demes, situated about 
seven miles north of Athens, suffered severely in the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War (431 B.c.).  Thueydides 
(2. 19-22) records that the Spartan king Archidamus camped 
there for some time and laid waste the countryside. Aristo- 
phanes in his vicharnians mentions especially the destruction 
of the vineyards. 
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Synesivs’ Excomium on Baldness: Dio of the 
golden tongue has composed a discourse entitled 
An Encomium on Hair, which is a work of such 
brilliance that the inevitable result of the speech is 
to make a bald man feel ashamed. For the speech 
joins forces with nature: and by nature we all desire 
to be beautiful, an ambition whose realization is 
greatly assisted by the hair to which from boyhood 
nature has accustomed us. In my own case, for 
example, even when the dreadful plague was just 
beginning and a hair fell off, 1 was smitten to my 
inmost heart, and when the attack was pressed with 
greater vigour, hair after hair dropping out, and 
ultimately eyen two or three together, and dhe war 
was being waged with fury, my head becoming 
utterly 1 ravaged, then indeed 1 thought myself to he 
the victim of more grievous injury than the Athenians 
suffered at the hands of Archidamus when he cut 
down the trees of the Acharnians.! and presently, 
withont my so intending, I was turned into a Euboean, 
one of the tribe which the poet mraealled against 
Troy “ with flowing locks behind.” 

2 fliad 2. 542: 7H 8 ap? “ABavres Exovto Oool, omer 
xopowv7es. ‘The peculiarity here referred to consisted not 
in we aring long hair—the Achaeans frequently are termed 


Kdpy copowrres —but in shaving all but the back hair. This, 
of course, is the point in Synesius’ allusion. 
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Ev @ tive pev Pedy, tiva de dayover TtraphAGov 
akaTnyopytov;  émeduny 5é Kal *Emxovdpov te 
ypadew eyxapuov, od Kata tabta epi Cedy 
dtaKketpevos, GAN’ os Oo Tt KAYO Suvaiuny dvr 
Eopevos. édeyou yap 6Tt 7708 Ta Tijs Tpovotas ev 
TO Tap agiav EKGOTOU; Kal TE yap adiKdy eyw 
avodpar rats yovaigiv dedéorepos ; od Seuvov 
et Tats ek yerToveny: 7a yap ets “Adpoditny ey 
duxatdTatos Kav TO BeArepodovrn owppoovyys 
appa pyr yoatpe. add Kat parnp, adAAd Kat 
adeAdat, past, TO KaAAEt TL veépovor Ta appévwy. 
edrjAwae dé 7 7. Ilapdoans, ’ApragépEnv tov Pacwéa 
dud Képov Tov Kadov dmoarépfaca. 

Tair’ dpa ETOT YL LNY, Kat puuxcpov ovddev ézre- 
voouv Tept THs ouppopas. émret dé 6 Te xpovos 
abrny ouvnBeorepar € emroinoe Kat 6 Adyos dvrecousy 
kare€avéoTn tot mafouvs, To 8€ KaTa puKpoY 
bme€iataTo, 70 Sua Tatra paw WV Kal avedepov- 
vuvl dé dvOumyveyKev atTd petua erepov odtos 
aitos 6 Aliwy, kal évaviKer pot eta ovvnydpov. 
mpos dvo €, dyolv 6 Adyos, odS’ “HpaxdAfs, €c 
tovs ModAtovidas éx Adyou mpoomecdvTas ovK 





1 While not denying the existence of gods, Epicurus held 
that they dwelt far off and had no concern for mortals. 

2 The Bellerophon story appears for the first time in Iliad 
6. 156-195. It is the Greek counterpart of the story of 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. 

3 Parysatis, wife of Darius I], was the mother of Arta- 
xerxes and Cyrus. Xenophon states (-fnabasis 1. 1. 4) that 
she loved Cyrus more than Artaxerxes, but he does not tell 
why. One might conclude from his obituary of Cyrus 
(op. cif. 1, 9) that character rather than physical beauty 
determined her preference. 
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At this stage what god, what spirit, did I pass by 
without arraignment ? JT even set myself to com- 
posing a eulogy of Epicurus, not that I held the 
same views about the gods as he,! but rather because 
I aimed to make them smart for it to the best of my 
poor powers. For [ said, ‘‘ Where are the tokens 
of their providence in their treating the individual 
contrary to his deserts? For WHA. crime of imine 
dooms me to appear less comely in women’s eyes ? 
it is nothing terrible if I am to appear so to the 
women of the neighbourhood—for so far as love is 
concerned I] might with fullest justice lay claim to 
the prize for continence, even against Bellerophon 2 
—but even a mother, yes, even sisters, I am told, 
attach some importance to the beauty of their men. 
And Parysatis made this plain by growing cold 
toward Artaxerxes who was king because of Cyrus 
who was beautiful.” ? 

Thus, then, I cried alond in indignation, and I made 
no light matter of my maverornine: But when time 
had made it more familiar and reason, too, entering 
as contender, rose up to give battle against my 
suffering, and when little by little that suffering was 
yielding ground, then at last for these reasons I was 
more at ease and beginning to recover; but now 
this very Dio has caused the flood of my distress to 
flow afresh, and it has returned to attack me in 
company with an advocate. But against two adver- 
saries, as the saying is, not even Heracles could con- 
tend, since when the Molionidae * fell npon him from 


4 Eurytus and Cteatus, sons of Molioné and Poseidon and 
nephews of Augeas, who was responsible for their conflict 
with Heracles. According to Pindar, Olymp. 10. 29-38, 
Heracles attacked from ambush and slew them both. 
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ae evyrev. ard Kal 7pos ray “Yopav dyer Lopevos, 
Téws ev els Ev ovreaT Keay" emet be 6 6 kapklvos 
adTh TapeyeveTo, Kay ametmer, et pe Tay “Lérew 
ouppaxtay a7 Temnyayer : Kayes [ot doK@ Tapa- 
mAnovov 7 Tabeiv i776 AMiwros, odK éywr ddeAhidobv 
oe *ToAcwr. = madw otv éxAafopevos eavTod TE 
Kat T@v Aoytopov éeAeyeta Told, Ppnvav eal 7H 
KOEN. 

mu dé érrewd1) padaxpav peev 6 Kpatiotos «l, 
doxets b€ Tis Elva yervddas, os ovde epTraler rijs 
aupdopas, adda Kal Grav étvous mpoKeysévov 
petwmuy é€€racts yivyntat, oavrov éemidrdyes, ws 
ex ayalla oy} TUL piroryrovperos, ovKobV avadaxouv 
Tod Adyov, Kal THpNOOV eV Teton, act, THY Kapdtay, 
worep 0 *Odvaceds Tmpos TI avaywytav TOV 
yuraKkay AVEKTANKTOS € epenre: Kai av TELpa) penodev 
d7o tovtou mabety. GAN odk av dvvato. ti dys; 
Kal py duvijoer; Tovyapodyv dxove. Set dé ovdev 
e€eXrrew TO fiPAiov, GAN adtos ép@. Kat yap 
ovde ToAvarixev ear. yAadupov [evrot, Kal 70 
KaAdos abtod mpoalaver TH bene wate ovoe 
Bovddpevor emiAabéabat pe olov TE. 

’"Avaoras éwlev Kal Tovs feods TpooerTan 
omep elwla, emepedovpny THs KOLNS” Kat yap 
ervyyavoy jraAaKusTepov TO oGpa exw" H Oe 
7pEdnro eK TAetovos. Tae yoov ovveatparro 


/ 


Kat auveTémAEKTO Ta ToAXa av7Tys, otov TOV ota 





1 Apparently for the purpose of deciding, ou the basis of 
age, who should help himself first. 

A reminise ence of Odyssey 20. 23, 7d dé par ev melon 
xpadin peéve TeTAQKvia, referring to the behaviour of Odysseus 
as he noted with irritation that his maidservants were on 
their way to meet their lovers among the suitors, 
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ambush he did not endure the attack. Nay. even in 
his struggle with the Hydra, though for a time they 
were locked in single ‘eombat. yet when the erab 
came to her aid Heracles might even have cried quits, 
had he not enlisted lolaiis against them as ally. I 
too, methinks, have had much the same experience 
at the hands of Dio, though I have no nephew Tolaiis. 
Once more, therefore. quite forgetful of myself and 
my reasonings, I am composing laments, mourning 
my lost head of hair. 

‘But since you are the most exeellent of bald-heads 
and are apparently a man of mettle, secing that you 
do not even give a thought to your misfortune but, 
when pease porridge has been served and an inspec- 
tion of foreheads is in progress. even call attention 
to yourself, as if priding yourself, forsooth, upon 
some blessing, therefore endure with patience Dio’s 
discourse and, as the saying goes, keep your heart 
in obedience? Just as Odysseus when confronted with 
the misconduct of the women remained undaunted ; 
so do you too endeavour to be undismayed by Dio. 
Ah, but you couldn't. What's that you say? You 
will indeed be able? Well then, listen. But there 
is no need to unrol] the parehment : instead I will 
recite the speech myself. For in fact it does not 
contain many lines ; yet it is a polished composition, 
and its beauty lingers in my memory, so that not 
even if I wished to do so could I forget. 

Dio’s Encomium on Hair : “ Having arisen at dawn 
and having addressed the gods, as is my wont, I 
proceeded to attend to my hair: for in truth my 
health, as it happened, was rather feeble and my 
hair had been too long neglected. At any rate, most 
of it had become quite matted and tangle od, as happens 
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A * ~ 4 > 4 * a ~ 
Ta wept Tois aKéAcow aiwpotpeva: TOAD bé Tatra 
, 
oxAnpotepa ws av ék AeTToTépwv aupTemAcypEeve. 
TOV TpLyar. 

“"Hy odv éd0qvat te aypia } Koun cat Bapeia, 
5A. P) a 8 Xr a ‘ * AS > ~ > ~ 
jeodes Oe dreAveTO Kat Ta ToAAG attis ameoTGro 
Kal diereiveto. odKxobv emer pro TOdSs diAoKdpLoUS 
erauvely, ot diAdkadoe ovTes Kal Tas KOpas Tept 
mAeiatou Tovovpevor emiperodvrar od paddpuws, 

= ~ ~ 
d\Ad Kddapov twa exovaw del ev adr TH Koy, 
e - la o 4 a ~ 
® Eaivovow adbryv, Grav ayoAjy dywou Kal TobTo 
57) TO yxaderwTaTov, yapal Kouysdpevor puddz- 
Tovaw OTws pydétoTe apwvrar THs ys, Urepet- 
dovres bd THY Kehadyy jyuKpov EvAov, SWS 
améexn THs yijs ws mAetarov, Kal paMov ppovri- 
Covat tot Kabapav dépew tiv Kéunv 7) TOD Hddws 

6 fs) ig € \ ‘ A t ‘ d Bp ‘ 
xafevdew: 7 pev yap Kadods Te Kal pofepods 
» ~ a ~ 
€oike ToLeiv, 6 dé Umvos, Kav Tavu Hos 7, Bpadets 
re Kal advAdkrous. 

“ Noxotar 6€ pot kat Aakedaydvioe pei) apedActv 
Tob ToLlovTOU MpdypaTos, of TOTE HKOVTES TPO THS 
/ ~ if a ~ Lia / ~ 
pays THs peyddns te Kal dewts, Ore prover TOv 
Edyjvev géuedrov d€xeofar Bacwréa, tpraxdaroe 
Tov apiOuov dvres, exdbyvro doKobvres Tas Képas. 
Soxed dé prow wat “Opnpos mAciatns emipedcias 
ae ~ > ~ 
afiobv t6 Towwodrov. and ye pev 6fhOarudy od 
AA 4 > ~ A Xr , is) ‘ > A x 
moAAdKis emawet tos Kadovs, obd€ a0 TOUTOU 
pddwora iyettar TO KaAAOS emtdeiEew. odbdevos 
> a Cer > fa \ 2 , n 7A 
obv Tov HpwHwy 6d0aruodts eyxapuale. 7 “Aya- 





+ Herodotus (7, 208) relates that a Persian scout, sent to 
spy out the Greek camp before the battle of Thermopylae, 
was amazed to find some of the Spartans combing their hair, 
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with the knots of wool that dangle about the legs of 
sheep—though these, of course, are far more stub- 
born, having been twisted together out of strands that 
are finer. 

“Well, my hair was a wild and grievous sight to 
behold, and it was proving difficult to get it loosened 
up, and most of it threatened te tear out and resisted 
my efforts. Accordingly it occurred to me to praise 
the hair-lovers, who, being beauty-lovers and prizing 
their locks most of all, attend to them in no casnal 
manner, but keep a sort of reed always in the hair 
itself, wherewith they comb it whenever they are at 
leisure ; moreover—the most unpleasant thing of all 
—while sleeping on the ground they are careful never 
to let their hair touch the earth, placing a small prop 
of wood beneath their head so as to keep it as far as 
possible from the earth, and they are more concerned 
to keep their hair clean than they are to enjoy sweet 
sleep. The reason, it would seem, is that hair makes 
them both beantiful and at the same time tervifying, 
while sleep, however sweet it be, makes them both 
sluggish and devoid of caution. 

“ And it seems to me that the Spartans, too, do not 
disregard a matter of such importance, for on that 
memorable occasion, on their arrival before the great 
and terrible battle, at a time when they alone among 
the Greeks were to withstand the attack of the 
Great King, three hundred in number as they were, 
they sat down and dressed their locks.1. And Homer, 
too, methinks, believed that sort of thing deserved 
fullest attention. At least he does not often praise 
his beauties for their eyes, nor does he think that 
by so doing he will best set forth their beauty. Ac- 
cordingly, he praises the eyes of none of his heroes 
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feuvorvos, WaTep Kal TO GAAO apa enawwel adtod- 
Neg sae nears ey! eee 
Kat o8 povov tovs “EAAnvas éAikwaas Kadet: add 
ovdev WrTov Kat Tov ’Ayapépvova 7 KoWwov émt 
tois “EAAnow: amd b€ THs KouNns TaYTas: TpOTov 
pev “AyiAdéa, 
Eavbis b€ Kbpyns Ae Unrelwva: 
eveita MevéAaov EavOov erovopalwy amo tis 
Kouns' THs dé “Exzopos yaitys pépvytat, 
apd. d€ xatrae 
Kudvear TehopyyrTo. 
ivddpBov ye pv tod Kaddtotov tav Tpwwy 
> , > A a He | 7 df 
amofavovros obdev dAdo wodpeto A€ywr, 
oe f e iz / r / ¢ ~ 
aipatt of devovTo Képat Napitecow opotat, 
mAoxpot O ot xpvo@ Te Kat apyipw eopykwvTo- 
Kal tov “Odvacéa drav €Oédy Kaddov yeyovera 76 
Ths “A@nvds émideiEar: dyoi yodr, 
, > > f mw 
Kuavear & eyevovto eGepar. 
mdaAw 8 ézt rot avrod, 
x 5 Bi 
Ka0 O€ KapPNTOS 
” e / € a we ¢ - 
ovAas AKE Kopas, DaKxivOivw aver dpolas. 
“ Kai mpérrew ye padov | Tots avdpdot paiverae 
Kal’ “Opnpov 6 Kdopos 6 THY Tpiyav 7 Tas 





V fliad 2. ATS-479 + Gppata Kai Kepadny txedos Aut tepme- 
Kepavvo ,” \pet d€ Coivny, orépvor 6€ Ilocedawt, ** in eyes and head 
like unto Zeus who delights in the thunder, in waist to Ares, 
in chest to Poseidon.” 

2 fliad 1, 197. Athena checks Achilles’ rage. 

3 One of the commonest epithets applied to Menelaiis. 

4 Iiad 22. 401-402. 
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except Agamemmon. just as he praises the rest of 
his body also'; moreover, he applies the term 
‘ flashing-eyed.’ not to the Greeks alone, but just 
as much to Agamemnon himself, using the epithet 
common to the Greeks in general: on the other 
hand, he praises everybody for his hair. First of alt 
take Achilles, of whom he says, 


She seized Peleides by his flaxen hair? 


then Menelaiis. whom he ealls ‘ blonde ’* for his hair. 
And Hector’s hair he mentions in these words, 


And all about his blue-black tresses swept. 


Indeed, on the death of Enphorbus. the most beautiful 
of the Trojans, Homer mourned nothing else of his, 


for he said, 


His locks, so like the Graces’, were wet with blood, 
His braids with gold and silver tightly elaspt.® 


‘The same is true of Odysseus, when the poet wishes 
to exhibit him rendered beautiful by Athena: at 
any rate he says, 


Blue-black his locks had grown.® 
And again of the same person, 


Down from his head she caused the curly locks 
To fall, like bloom of hyaeinth.? 


‘““ Moreover, the adornment afforded by the hair. to 
judge by Homer, seems to be more suited to the men 


5 Ibid. U7. 51-52. 

6 Dio must have Odyssey 16. 176 in mind, but he has 
substituted eerpae for yererddes (beard). Odysseus’ hair was 
blonde ; ef. Odyssey 138. 399, 

7 Odyssey 6, 230-231. 
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yovaki. yuvark@v yodv mept Kdddous dreErc@y od 
TooavTaKis daiverar Kopns pepvnfeevos: erred Tot 
‘ ~ ~ A \ a ” > ~ 
Kat Tav Bedv tas pev Ondretas GAAws emavet— 
xpvojv yap ~Adpoditny Kat Bodamw “Hpav kai 
, > , tas a ON \ , > a 
OQdrw apyvpomelav—rob Atos 5€ peddtota érawwel 


Tas xaiTas* 
> a > ” ~ > - La +) 
apppdorar & dpa xatrae émeppwaarTo dvaktos. 


\ r) , AS 
Tauri pév cot ta Aiwvos. 
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than to the women. At any rate, when descanting 
on feminine beauty, he is not found to mention hair 
so often; for even with the gods he praises the 
female deities in different fashion—for it is ‘ golden 
Aphrodité ’ and ‘ great-eyed Hera’ and ‘ Thetis of 
the silver feet ’—but with Zeus he praises most of 
all his hair : 


And toward her streamed the god’s ambrosial locks.” ! 
There you have the words of Dio. 


1 liad 1, 529, 


FRAGMENTS 


We are indebted for the following brief fragments to the 
anthologies of Stobaeus (ce. ap. £50) and Marimus the 
Confessor (4.0. J80-662). Stobueus names as his sources tivo 
works nowhere else listed under the name of Dio, namely, 
Sayings and Domestic Affairs ; Maximus does wot tell us 
the titles of the works from which he drew his quotations. 
It is manifest that our manuseripts of Dio hare preserved 
for us only a portion of Dio’s writings, and the Sayings 
was probably a compilation made by an admirer of Dio, who 
drew upon works now lost. lt all events, both Stobaeus and 
Manimus bear witness to the enduring fame and influence of 
our author. 
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I. Stob. Flor. 3, VIT 28 p. 316 Hense 
(VII 29 Meineke). 
"EK ta@v Alwvos Npedv: 
Adkawva yuvy tod viod abris ev mapardget 
tf ¥ ~ a o%: , A 
xwrwb&vtos Kat Svodopodvtos emi todtw, My 
Aumob, téxvov, eimev' Kal” exaotov yap Pha THs 
+ > ~ +. a 
idias apeTis tropvyabijon. 


II. Stob. Flor. 8. NIT 42 p. 462 Hense 
(XIM 24 Mein.). 


EK tay Atuvos Npecdv: 
rms cE o bd f > ¥ > ‘ 
Pay emetipyow 6 Atoyévys dAAdTpiov ayabov 
éAeyev elvat. 


IIL. Stob, Flor. 8. XXXIV 16 p. 686 Hense 
(XXXIV 16 Mein.). 
°EK taév Alwvos Npewdy: 

Tév ovvéyvtwrv tis pretpaxtwv Atoyéver épwruw- 
prevos v7 adtod éowwTa. 6 b€ éby, OdK oler 708 
avtod elvar cidévar & Te AcKTéov Kal woTE Kal Tiva 
alwumynTéov Kal mpos Tiva; 
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SAYINGS 
1. A Sparvan woman, when her son had been 
lamed on the field of battle and was ehating on that 
aeeount, remarked, “ Grieve not, my child, for at 


every step you will be reminded of your own valour.” 


2. “ Reproor,” Diogenes was wont to say, “ is 


another’s blessing.” 


3. One of the youths who were disciples of Dio- 
genes, when questioned by him, remained silent. 
But Diogenes remarked, ‘ Do you not believe that 
it is to be expeeted of the same man that he should 
know, not only what he should say and when, but 
also what he should refrain from saying and before 


whom ? ”’ 
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IV. Stob. Vlor. 3. NLIL 12 p. 762 Hense 
(XLIL 12 Mein.). 


Atwros ék rob OlkovopuKxod: 

’"Ap€opela 5é€ dnd tot pddtota wdedoivros 
otkiav' ein 8 adv rotro eémripnos diaBodjs- 
dtaBodr yap Kaka@v 70 b€0taTov Kat émeBovAdratoy. 


V. Stob. Flor. 4, NEX 46 p. #30 Hense 
(LAIT 46 Mein.). 


‘ ? ~ ¥ A 
Alwvos é€x 708 Olxovopiot: 

7 ‘ > ‘ ba ~ 3 > ~ f 

Xp} otv Seondlev emexas Kat avelqvai mote 

> € ‘ > td 
Bovdopévas emitpévev. ai yap dvéoes mapa- 
% ft s. c 1 

oKevaoTiKal ToVvwY ela, Kal TO€ov Kal A¥pa Kal 
ye > > / 
avOpwros axpaler dv avaTatcews. 


VI. Stob. Flor. +, NNITL 59 p. 588 Hense 
(LXANIV 59 Mein.). 


Aliwves ek toi Olkovoptrot: 
EdedBaa b€ yuvaikeia 6 mpds Tov avdpa epus. 


VII. Stob. Flor. +, XNTIT 60 p. 588 Hense 
(LXNXIV 60 Mein.). 
Ey rabro: 

TAws dé ovveyis Kat péyas Ovpot Kaxiwv- dia 
todro pdAdvara éraipas axpalwy Kat matdwy Tots 
adppovestépos. eyd b€ Koopeicbar mpdowzrov 
v70 daKptwy yyotpar paddov 7 bro yeAwrTos. 
dakpvat prev yap ws émt 76 mAeloTov adveote Kat 
padyyd mov xpnaotov, yéedwre dé axodacia. Kal 
KAdwY pev ovdeis mpovTpéiato bBpioriy, yeAa@v 
de qvEqoey atbrob tas éAmidas. 
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DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
1. We shall begin with that which especially 
benefits a household ; and that would be reproof of 
slander, for slander is the most painful of all evils 


and the most insidious. 


2. THEREFORE one ought to act the master with 
moderation and permit any who so desire to relax at 
times. For intervals of relaxation are preparatory 
for labours—both bow and lyre and men as well are 


at their best through relaxation. 


3. Bur wifely piety is love of husband. 


4. Bur laughter which is continuous and boisterous 
is worse than anger ; therefore it abounds especially 
among courtesans and the more foolish of children. 
As for myself, I hold that a face is adorned by tears 
more than by laughter. For with tears as a rule 
there is associated some profitable lesson, but with 
laughter licence. Moreover, by tears no one gives 
encouragement to a licentious person, whereas by 


laughter one fosters his expectations. 
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VILL. Stob. Flor. +, XXVUOI 12 p. 679 Hense 
(LANXYV 12 Mein.). 
Alwros ék toi OtkovomtKob: 
Méya yap dvommnpa cwdpootvys Téxvwots. 


IX. Stob. Flor. 4, XXVIII 13 p. 679 Hense 
(LXAXXV 13 Mein.). 
Ev ratte: 
To pev yap tikrew dvayrys éativ épyov, 76 dé 
extpepew dtAooTopylas. 


X. Maxim. Flor. (Vatic. gr. 397 f. 81>), 


Aiwvos tod Xpvoosrdpov: 

Il@s ob devov tots péev Peots evoydciv, abrovs 
dé pir BovAcoOar mparrav a ye ef? Huty elvas SoKet 
tots Peois. 


XI. Maxim. Flor. (Vatic. gr. 397 f. 159). 
Atwvos tot Xpucoordpiou: 
Kuddveav Amis dvev xwwvddvev tibnot tov éAm- 
lovra 7H mponopadricba Ta&v dvayepov 77H SoK joer 
Ta TpayyLaTa. 


XII. Maxim. Flor. (Vatic. gr. 739 f. 2174). 


Atwvos tot Xpvooardpiov: 

Tovnpiay yap cpXowerny bev KwAbaar Tdxa 
Tes KoAdlwv ay Suv ein’ eyKatayeynpakviay bé 
Kal vyeyernwevyy Tav elficpevwy 81a" Tiywprav 
advvatov elvat A€yovaww. 
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5. For great humiliation is the engendering of 
self-control. 


6. For while the begetting of offspring is an act of 
necessity, their rearing is an act of love. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1, Surety it is shocking to importune the gods 
and yet to be imwilling ourselves to do the things 


which by the gods’ decree are in our power. 


9, Expectation of dangers exempts from dangers 
him who expects them, since his affairs are made 
secure beforehand by reason of his anticipation of 
the difficulties. 


3. For though wickedness, when incipient, might 
possibly be checked by repression, when chronic and 
established as a thing to which we have grown 
accustomed. it cannot. they say, be checked through 
penalties. 





1 gv added by Arnim. 
2 Sa added by Crosby, xparijaae Sia tivwy émeepéerwv 
Arnim. 
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LE TELLERS 


Five letters ineluded by Hereher in his Epistolograph 
Graeci, page 259, hare been assoriated with the name of Dio. 
Their contents afford no sure clue as to authorship, but there 
seems to be no good reason for refusing to attribute them to 
Dio. The Rufus to whom the first two are addressed may 
have been the Musonius Rufus who was the only philosopher 
at Rome to escape the wrath of Vespasian in the expulsions 
of 40.71, In a writing no longer extant, mpos Movawnor, 
Dio seems to have made him the recipient of a violent attack 
upon the philosophers of that day, but if the unstinted com- 
mendation of an unnamed philosopher bestowed by Dio in his 
Rhodian Discourse (§ 122) refers fo Musonins, as is generally 
believed, Dio clearly either had nerer borne him any malice 
or else had repented of it. It may very well be that friendship 
for Musonias was at least partially responsible for Dio's 
conversion to philosophy. As for the identity of the persons 
to whom the other letters are addressed, it seems idle to 
speculate, since neither the letters themselves nor any external 
evidence affords a elue. 
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AIOQNOS EMIZTOAATI 
‘Potdw 


Loviornpt cou tov fépovta tHv emvotoAjv avdpa 
mpdypara pev EXOVTA bc avridikov ¢giAroverkiav, 
abrov d€ Tots pirous mapéexew ov Bovdopevov. ere 
d€ Kat TdAAa olov av ob emawecetas, peérptos Kat 
emerkys' TO yap Tob yévous Kal moATiKOD afiw- 

O° es ‘1 5 ~ 6 a. , \ \ 
patos 00d’ ofpat’ ce SetoGar muvbdvecOa, Kat yap 
Kal TabTa av7®@ UTapxee. 


B’. “Povdw 

‘Epévycor* Tov eyov éraipov pavers bev emtaTd- 
pevos, ova be ixav@s, daov eye Povropac. 
odode yap viv av Svvaiunv tows cimely dmavta TA 
mpocdvTa at7@. toaatra pévror d&vov adrov 
praptuphoa, ws Kal yéyover nuiv ex mAéiovos 
piros Kat? meipav dn TH xpdvw dédwxe, Kal TeEpl 
Tovs Adyous TporEpov pev elnAwoe, viv dé Kal 
dmepeBdAcro. éore yep piirwp ayabds, ére 8 dy 
yévo.To Bedriav aol ouva Kat bo cod mpoayd- 
peevos. ad 5€ prow’ ToAAG Tept TOAAGY yapilopevos 

1 638 ofvad Emperius : 08 Séopead. 

2 ‘Kpévvcov Hercher, Tepévtiovy Emperius : Tepércov. 
3 xai Crosby, dare Emperius : cat dea. 
4 After poe Crosby deletes 74. 
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LETTERS 
1. To Rufus 


Tue bearer of the letter I introduce to you as a 
man who, though in trouble because of an adversary’s 
eontentiousness, does not himself wish to make 
trouble for his friends. Moreover, in all other respects 
as well he is the kind of man you would approve— 
moderate and reasonable; as for his birth and 
social standing, I think you need not even inquire, 
for he has those requisites to eommend him also. 


2. To Rufus 


You already are acquainted with my good friend 
Herennius, though not yet sufficiently, not to the 
extent that I desire, In fact, I could not even now, 
perhaps, tell all his attributes. This much, however, 
it is fitting that I myself should testify : not only 
has he been a friend of mine for some time, but also 
he has stood the test of time. Besides, though he 
had been a devoted student of the art of public 
speaking previously, now he has actually surpassed 
himself. For in truth he is an excellent orator, but 
he might become still better through association 
with you and through your guidance. But though 
you do me many favours in many matters, you 
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> a , w , ,epTp is 1 A 
ev Tots padwota av yapiCoro Kat “Epéintov’ cavtot 
voptCay. 


y’. EvoeBiw 
Hapévra ae Brérew olopuae vrais émtaToAats 
evrvyxavayv als émortéAAes, wor el ypadors poor 
auvexéatepov WKioT av émi 7H atovola dvoyepai- 
Vout. 


3’ ~ oA 
- TD avT@ 


*Avtapa pev etvat ta ovpPavra Apaxovriw® Kat 
KAK@V eoxara! zis odk« ay oporoyrjoecer, avOpwmwa 
be Kat toMois 707), yeyernpeva. 510 kaprepely 
pev em” éekeivous dvdyen Kat pépew exdvTa’: det 
yap, Ket didAws EXO, Kel opodpa Tou ndBous 
HTTaTO, bTEp THV ovTwv opav oplds, tva pay’ 
Tas pev oupdopas dprota Sinvuxévat donq,” mepi 
d€ Tob Cdytos odk’ dprota dpoveiv. 


pare te 
€’. MaPurava” 


b ” ~ “a 2g? - é * 
Ove oxvw rob ypadew ob8 sirepodia Twi oe- 
f / a 
owwTNnTaAl Lor Ta MpoTEporv. Kal Got av wyLorAdyour" 


‘Epévviov Hercher, Tepévtiov Emperius : Tepérmov. 
Apaxovriw Hercher, Apdxovre Mmperius : dpdaxovra. 

3 goyata Fimperius: éayovra. 

4 éxovra Emperius : éxorras. 

5 wed... €you Emperius, «dv... éyns Hercher: «av 

2. €xou. 

5 Kel... Qrta@to Eanperius, «av... aj77d Hercher: kav 
«4 6 WTTOTO. 

7 uy added by Hercher. 

5 doxq] doxgs Hercher. 
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would favour me especially if you would consider 
Herennius, too, a friend of yours. 


3S. To Eusebius 


I Fancy that IT am beholding your very presence 
when I read the letters yon send me, and so if you 
were to write me more often. | should be least vexed 
at your absence. 


4+. To the same 


Tue misfortunes which have befallen Dracontius 
are, to be sure, painful and evil in the extreme, as 
every one would admit. and yet they are such as 
mankind is subject to and as have ere now befallen 
many. Wherefore he must be steadfast in those 
tribulations and endure them with set purpose. Tor 
even if conditions should be otherwise, even if he 
should be exceedingly overcome by his experience, 
he must maintain a correet view regarding the facts, 
lest he be thought to have come through his mis- 
fortunes most nobly and yet not be most nobly 
minded regarding the living. 


5. To Sabinianus 


Not because of reluctance to write or beeanse of 
any disdain have I hitherto kept silence. And I 





8 ov« omitted by Emperius. 


© Vafacava Boissonadiana: Nacwav@, Lafiave, or SraBe- 
ava. 
1 Gpoddyouy Hercher : apodoyotpyy or dpodoyovpevor. 
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LD f > 4 . ia A A 
elvat ayeTAtatos avépwmuv, et téxvy pev TO 
ie ? 3 > re 9 ? é > f 
Réyew aoxyoas émaréAev odk éBovddpunv, Hé- 
Aovy dé didov & Kat ovveydpevoa ta THY Movodv 

4 A € 5 és oe A / > 
Kal 7a lepa cuvetedAdatyv daa 67) mavTwy év 


"KAAnow ayiitara. 


LETTERS 


would agree with you that I am the wickedest of 
mortals a after having cultivated eloquence as an 
art, I refused to write a letter and, instead, neglected 
a friend with whom I had joined in song and dance 
in honour of the Muses and with whom J had been 
initiated into all the religious rites of greatest sanctity 
among the Grecks. 
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TESTIMONY REGARDING DIO'S 
LIFE AND WRITINGS 


Although Dio’s claim to a place in the history of Greek 
literature has long been based upon the eighty Discourses that 
bear his name, the testimony of certain scholars, crities, and 
book-lovers of later ages reveals the high esteem which his 
work in general continued to enjoy and enables us to piece 
out the story of his life, supplying also at least the titles of 
certain works now lost. The more significant portions of this 
testimony are recorded on the following pages. 
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DE VITA ET SCRIPTIS DIONIS 
TESTIMONIA ET IVDICIA 


Philostratus 


Philostratus, one of the most distinguished sophists of the 
third century of our era, is perhaps our most important 
witness. In his Lives of the Sophists he testifies to Dio’s 
effectiveness as a publie speaker, his intimacy with Trajan, 
aud his sincerity of purpose, explaining that the Praise of the 
Parrot, now lost, was a typically sophistic exercise, belonging 
to Dio’s earlier career, He also adds some interesting details 


Lucianus Peregrin. c. 18 


Lucian, whose literary career followed that of Dio after an 
interval of only a few years, has left us one brief reference to 
our author, but that he regarded Dio as a philosopher worthy 


TTAgy aia Kat robro KAewWvov adrob Kat Sud 
oroparos qv dnacw, 6 diddcodos bud Ti Tappy- 
ciay Kal IV dyav éAeubeptay cCehabeis: Kal 
mpocijAavve Kata TOTO TO Movowviw Kat Aiwve 
Kat "KamKtyTw Kal et tus adAdos év mepiordces 
Tourn eyéveTo. 


Theiistius Orat. V, p. 63d 
Themistius, whose career covered most of the fourth century, 


is perhaps best known for his Paraphrases of Aristotle, but 
he achieved eminence as a public speaker at Constantinople, 


Otrw Kat of watépes ths afjs Bacwelas rovs 





2 For Philostratus’ testimony regarding Dio the reader 
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TESTIMONY REGARDING DIO'S 
LIFE AND WRITINGS 


1. Philostratus 


concerning Dio's exile, for example, that ke carried with him 
Plato's Phaedo and Deniosthenes’ On the False Embassy, 
information presumably gleaned from aeritings since lost. 
Scattered allusions to Dio in Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius, 
though in themselves less siynificant and possibly somewhat 
fanciful, reinforce what is told in the Lives of the Sophists.+ 


2. Lucian 


of respect may be inferred from his having coupled him with 
Musonius and Epictetus. 


Peregrinus : However, this too brought him (Pere- 
grinus) renown, and he was on every body’ s tongue, 
“the philosopher who was exiled for his frankness 
and extreme independence *’; and in this particular 
he came close to Musonius and Dio and Epictetus 
and any one else who found himself in like situation. 


8. Themistius 


and the following testimony to Trajan’s fondness for Dio 
comes from one of his addresses. Ht is noteworthy chiefly as 
an early allusion to Dio’s title, Chrysostomos. 


Discourses : Thus also the fathers of your empire 


may consult Wright’s Philostratus and Eunapius (L.C.L.), 
pp. 16-23, and Conybeare’s Life of Apollonius of Tyan 
(L.C.L.), vol. I, pp. 522-523, 532-545, 558-559, 562-565, and 
vol. II, pp. 296-297. 
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mpoydvous TadTys THs TéxVNS Tpotyov, Tov ”Apevov 
Caio! 3) v , ¢ T / \ f- 

exetvov 6 LeBaotos, 6 TiPépios tov OpacddAov, 
Tpataves 6 péyas Aiwva tov ypvooiv tiv yAdr- 


TAY, KT. 


4, Menander rept eridecxtixov Rhetor. Gr. III 
p- 889, 30 Spengel 
The Menander to whom we ave indebted for the following 


brief references, whose significance consists in the linking of 
Dio with Plato, Xenophon, “Vicostratus, and Philostratus as 


"Orav por Tpaxeta xpapeba Th anayyeXa pede 
mepiooous exovon Kal evOvprata, add’ érav 
amAovatépa Tuyxdvy Kat dedcorépa, ota, 7 
Eevoddvr7os Kat Nixoorparov kat Aiwvos tod 
Xpvooorépov Kat Dirootparov tod tev ‘Hparkdv 
rhy e€jynow Kal tas Elxévas yparavros, efpomevn 

¥ > f 
KOL GKATAGKEVACTOS. 

Ibid. p. 411, 29. Devoro 5” av Kat ame Aeews 
emirerndevpevys wal KexaMemoperns xdpis ev 
Aoyw, ota éoTlv TAdresvos KaL Eevopavros Kal 
Tav vewrépwv, Atwvos kai Diroatpdrov Kat tev 
copiatav dco. Kai cuv7idvar 7d oavyypadikov 
eidos edo€av yaprevTws. 


Synesii Dio, cap. 1, pp. 35 sqq. Petav. 


The literary activity of Synesius falls in the opening years 
of the fifth century, From his father he inherited a library, 
and also, it would seem, the love of books. He exhibits famili- 
arity of a non-professional nature with many of the great 
Creek writers of the classie period, Plato being apparently 
his favourite, But Dio seems to have held for him a special 
attraction, for he incorporated Dio’s Encomium on Hair in 
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showed preference for the founders of this art— 
Augustus for the famous Areius. ‘Tiberius for Thra- 
sylus, the mighty Trajan for Dio of the golden 
tongue... 


Menander 


exponents of simple. graceful prose, is probably the vhetovivian 
who lived in the third century. 


On Declamation ; Whenever the recital we employ 
is not harsh or teeming with periods or enthymemes 
but. as it happens, is more simple and artless. like 
that of Xenophon and Nicostratus ? and Dio Chryso- 
stom and Philostratus. who wrote the [eroica and the 
Imagines,* it is a running and natural style. 

(The same): Even from a style inv olving conscious 
art and embellishment there might arise grace of 
expression, like the style of Plato and Xenophon and 
the later writers, Dio and Philostratus and all the 
sophists who have gained a reputation for composing 
graceful prose. 


3. Svnesius 


his own Encomium on Baldness2 and he even composed a 
treatise entitled Dio, which he professes to have intended for 
the edification of his son-to-be. 

In his Dio he discriminates between Dio the sophist and 
Dio the philosopher, and he reproves Philostratus for a certain 
confusion or inconsistency in that regard. Synesius makes 
the practical suggestion that it would be helpful to label each 
of Dio’s writings either “ pre-evile” or * post-evile” as the 
case might be, Dio's exile marking his transformation from 


A rhetorician contemporary with Marcus .\urelius. 
* Nephew of the author of the Lives of the Sophists. 
3 See pages 332-343. 
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sophist to philosopher and statesman. In the course of this 
work Synesius mentions, sometimes with suggestive comment, 
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certain of Dio’s writings no longer extant, whence we learn 
that the corpus of Dio’s writings had not yet been reduced to 
its present compass. 


Dio: Philostratus of Lemnos, when recording the 
lives of the sophists down to his own time, in the 
beginning of his account establishes two eategories, 
namely, the genuine sophists and those who, though 
they had devoted themselves to philosophy, yet 
because of the beauty of their language were by 
common report classed among the sophists. And he 
puts Dio among the latter, among whom he lists not 
only Carneades the Athenian and ‘Leon the Byzantine 
but many others as well, men who had liv ‘ed their 
lives as professing philosophers and yet had adopted 
a style characteristic of the sophists. Among these 
he numbers also Kudoxus of Cnidus, a man who holds 
first place among the disciples of Aristotle but also 
was well versed in astronomy, to the extent to which 
it was then cultivated. 

As for myself, though in the dress affeeted by his 
tongue——and he had a tongue of gold, as is actually 
nat may be conceded that Dio was a sophist 
in all his writings, provided one sees fit to suppose 
that attention to the sound is a sophistie aim, though 
the nature of this, too, I shall shortly examine, still 
in his purpose Dio is not one kind of person, nor 
should he be elassed with these men, but rather with 
Aristoeles, although he presents a striking contrast 
even with him. To be sure, they both underwent a 
change ; but Aristocles, after having been a philo- 
sopher, both very grave and deeply frowning, took 
his place among the sophists, and he not only t tasted 
every form of luxury but even went to the extreme. 
And after spending his youth in defence of the 
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The échoal of rintotle: 
2 A game of chance popular at drinking parties. 
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doctrines of the Peripatos! and after publishing 
among the Greeks treatises worthy of a philosopher's 
serious attention, he became so enslaved to the repu- 
tation of a sophist as to repent. as he grew older, of 
the solemnity that marked his prime and to knock 
for admission to the theatres of Magna Graecia and 
Asia, entering into competitions in declamation. 
Why, he even indulged in the cottabus,? and he 
employed flute-girls. and he issued invitations to 
dinner parties with these attractions. Dio. on the 
contrary, after having been a headstrong sophist, 
ended by becoming a philosopher ; yet this was the 
result of chance rather than of set purpose, as he 
himself has narrated. But it was to be expected 
also of the biographer that he should describe the 
twofold nature of Dio, instead of merely cataloguing 
him along with Carneades and KFudoxus and their 
following. For no matter what treatise of theirs 
you may take, it is philosophic in nature, though 
handled in sophistic fashion, that is, phrased br illiantly 
and cleverly and provided with charm in abundance. 
In this way, too, they were deemed worthy of the 
title sophist by the persons whom they beguiled in 
their speeches by the beauty of their language. 
And yet they themselves would have rejected that 
title, methinks, and would not have accepted it 
when offered, philosophy having lately made it a 
term of reproach, since Plato had rebelled against 
the name. Dio, on the contrary, not only cham- 
pioned in brilliant fashion each of the two types of 
career separately, but he also is at variance with his 
own principles, having published treatises based upon 
the opposite foundations. 

Surely, not least of all by reason of the very 
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! No longer extant, 
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difference found among Dio’s discourses, the facts 
about him ought not to have been kept silent. For 
what Philostratus says later on, when he tries to 
excuse Dio for having composed a eulogy on the 
parrot,? namely, that it is to be expected of a sophist 
that he should not disdain even these topics, might 
seem to be a refutation of himself, since previously 
he had said that Dio is one of those who are the 
victims of false charges, since, though a philosopher, 
he is forced into the category of the sophist. These 
are his words: ‘‘ Sophist is the name the men of old 
applied, not only to those orators who excelled in 
delivery and in brilliance, but also to those philo- 
sophers who expressed themselves fluently; and I 
must treat them first, since, though they were not 
sophists, but only so regarded, they have come to 
receive that title.” Then he enumerates men who 
were clearly philosophers—among whom, of course, 
he places Dio, and after Dio others—and in conelu- 
ding his remarks about the last in his list he says : 
“So much for those who practised philosophy but 
were thought to have been sophists,” which was 
another way of saying that, though not sophists, 
they usurped the title. Yet somewhere between 
he says that he is at a loss to decide in what class to 
place Dio, since, forsooth, Dio is exceedingly clever. 
Why then did you say at the beginning and at the 
end that he really is the one, but seems to be the 
other ? 

However that may be, I for my part do not split 
hairs regarding the contradictions ; on the contrary. 
I am willing to admit that Dio, though a philosopher, 
indulged in the tricks of the sophists, provided only 
that he is kindly and gracious toward philosophy and 
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e two compositions here mentioned are not extant. 
les’ famous oration (Thue. 2. 35-46) is statesman- 
like, while Aspasia’s (Plato, JJenerenus 236 b—249 €) is a 
model of rhetorical composition. 
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nowhere has dealt despitefully with it or has composed 
against it speeches which are both reckless and 
malicious. Yet the fact is that Dio has behaved with 
more copious and vehement effrontery toward both 
philosophers and philosophy than any of the sophists. 

The reason, I fancy, is that, being “endowed with a 
forceful disposition, he was frank also in his behaviour 
as a public speaker, having been convinced that it 
is better to live in accord with common notions than 
in accord with philosophy. Therefore not only was 
his diatribe Against the Philosophers a serious com- 
position on his part. utterly unabashed and shrinking 
from no rhetorical device, but also his Reply to 
Musonius* was another of the same character, for Dio 
was not employing the occasion to exercise his talents, 
but rather writing from conviction, as I emphatically 
maintain, and I could convince any one else who is 
skilful at detecting both irony and sincerity of 
character in every sort of composition. 

Furthermore, when Dio took up philosophy, then 
indeed most of all the vigour of his nature was dis- 
play ed. For as if his nature had been late in recog- 
nizing its proper function, not little by little but 
under full sail he was sw ept away from the calling of 
a sophist. At any rate, those subjects which were 
rhetorical he no longer handled like a rhetorician but 
rather like a statesman. Ifa person is ignorant of the 
difference between the statesman and the rhetorician 
in dealing with the same problem, let him review the 
funeral orations of Aspasia and Pericles as recorded 
by Thucydides and by Plato, each of which is far 
more beautiful than the other when judged by its 
own special standards.? 

Well then, in philosophy Dio apparently did not 
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1 The Stoic school. 
2 Synesius refers to the licence of comedy. 
3 No longer extant. 
4 Or. 7. 
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persevere in technical speeulations. nor did he devote 
himself to physical dogmas, because he had shifted 
his position late in his career ; on the contrary, 
he seems to have profited from the Porch? in all 
that pertains to charaeter, and to have become more 
manly than any person of his own day ; further- 
more, he applied himself to the task of admonishing 
mankind, whether monarehs or men in private station, 
whether singly or in groups, to which end he utilized 
the training in oral expression which he had acquired 
previously. For this reason I think it well to make 
the notation “ before his exile ” or “ subsequent to 
his exile’? on all Dio’s speeches, not alone on those 
in which his exile is reflected, as some have done in 
the past, but on one and all. For by so doing we 
should have separated the philosophic speeches and 
the truly sophistic, each variety by itself, and we 
shall not, as in a noeturnal engagement, find him at 
one moment hurling at Soerates and Zeno the coarse 
jests of the Dionysiac festival? and demanding that 
their disciples be expelled from every land and sea 
in the belief that they are Messengers of Death to 
states and civic organization alike. and at another 
moment find him crowning them with garlands and 
making them his pattern of a life of nobility and 
sobriety. 

Philostratus, however, and without due considera- 
tion, imagines the Enconium on the Parrot * and the 
Euboean Discourse * to belong to the same school, and 
regarding both alike he enters the lists in the defence 
of “Dio, to save him from the imputation of having 
paid serious attention to ordinary matters. But this 
actually is rather to achieve for himself the other 
alternative. For he who had publicly proclaimed 
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1 Or. 4. 

2 This is not strictly true, for the fourth life and spirit is 
merely promised (Or. 4. 139), as Synesius himself proceeds 
to point out. 
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Dio to be among those who had practised philosophy 
all their lives has not only later on yielded to the 
idea that Dio had also done work of a sophistic 
nature, but he goes so far as to defrand him also of 
the possessions which come from the philosophic 
category, since he assigns them to those that are 
sophistic. For if a person is going to rob the Exboean 
Discourse of its claim to be a serious work and to 
have been composed on serious topics. in my opinion 
such a person would not very casily accept any of 
Dio’s speeches to the extent of havi ing it labelled by 
him actually philosophic. For cer tainly this discourse 
constitutes a pattern of a happy life. a work of litera- 
ture of the very highest value for rich or poor alike. 
For not only does it deflate a character that has 
become puffed up by riches, pointing out that happi- 
ness is to be found clsewhere, but it also arouses a 
character that has been cast down by poverty and 
restores its self-respect. partly by means of his tale 
that fills the ears of all with sweetness, a tale by 
which even Xerxes, the famous Xerxes who marched 
his mighty host against the Greeks. might have been 
persuaded that a “huntsman who fed on millet amid 
the mountains of Euboea had been more blessed than 
himself, and partly by his most excellent precepts, 
which will not allow any one who follows them to be 
ashamed of poverty. unless of course he is also to be 
an exile. 

Therefore those are better critics who place the 
Euboean after the last discourse On Aingship.! in 
which, after having set forth lives and spirits of four 
kinds *—the avaricious, the pleasure-loving. thirdly 
the ambitions. and finally, to cap them all, the 
gracious and serious—he describes and sketches the 
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1 The Essenes were a Jewish sect. Synesins is our only 
witness to the existence of this writing. 
2 Neither work now extant. The former presumably 
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first three, which are all marked by lack of reason, 
but concludes his treatise with the announcement 
that the one yet remaining he will presently display 
for him, whoever it may be, for whom it has been 
destined by the gods. Accordingly, if one sets aside 
the Diogeneses and Socrateses that are found in 
many of his discourses, who actually have been 
thought unusual in their nature—and it is not every 
one who can imitate those two men, but only he who 
from the outset has professed some one of the philo- 
sophie creeds—and if he seeks after the life which 
accords with our common nature and which is pos- 
sible for us all—righteous, pious, industrious, generous 
with its possessions—no other life would be displayed 
instead of the Fuboean as a life of happiness. 

Furthermore, Dio somewhere praises the Essenes.1 
a community of complete happiness, situated beside 
the Dead Sea in the interior of Palestine somewhere 
near Sodom itself. Vor when once he had started 
on his career as a philosopher and had turned to 
admonishing mankind, Dio never produced any dis- 
course at all which was unprofitable. 

But to one who is not a superficial reader it is 
plain that Dio’s form of expression varies and is 
not uniform, according as his themes are sophistic or 
political. For in the sophistic he struts and plumes 
himself, looking himself over like the peacock and. 
as it were, exulting i in the splendours of his eloquence. 
since he has eyes ‘for that alone and makes euphony 
his goal. Take, for example, his Tempé and _ his 
Memnon2 In the latter, certainly. his style is actually 





dealt with the famous Vale of Tempé in northern Greece : 
the latter has been associated with the Memnon statues at 
Egyptian Thebes. 
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1 We do not know to what speeches Synesius refers. 
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bombastic. But in the works of his second period 
by no means would you find any thing conceited and 
diffuse. For, you see, philosophy banishes luxuri- 
ousness even in the field of eloquence, being fond of 
a beauty which is grave and orderly, the ancient 
form, natura] and germane to the subject, a form 
which Dio, too, aehiecess secoud only to the very 
ancient writers, proceeding as he does through the 
matters in hand, whether he is delivering a speech 
or conducting a discussion. 

Take as samples of his unaffected and pe 
style his Ecclestasticus and his Bouleuticus.. Or, 
you wish, take any one at all of his addresses to ae 
cities, w hether orally delivered or read, and you would 
find in each an old-fashioned style rather ‘than that 
of the more modern note which makes additions to 
the beauty of nature, as in the case of the discourses 
already mentioned. the Wemnon and the Tempé, and 
in this one, too, Against the Philosophers. Vor even 
if he diselaims it, this speech belongs wholly to the 
theatre and the desire to please : furthermore, you 
could not find a more charming display of rhetoric 
in Dio. In this connexion [ have marvelled at the 
good fortune of philosophy if. in the first place, no 
comedy is more in favour than the Clouds,? for there 
is none which Aristophanes has composed with equal 
power. As witness to his compact and flowing style. 
take these lines : 


He melted wax, and then he took the flea 
And dipt its two feet in the wax ; and then. 


Or. 47 and Or. 48 were delivered before the Heclesia, and 
the next two before the Bouté. 

2 The popularity of the Clouds is attested by the number 
of the manuscripts in which it is found. 
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1 Clouds 149-352. 
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When cooled, about it Persian shoes had formed. 
Removing these, he fell to measuring the space. 


Again, the address To Plato in Defence of the Four 
heralded the fame of Aristeides far and wide among 
the Greeks.2. This work, while actually devoid of all 
artifice, one which surely you could not even assign 
to the category of rhetoric, at least justly and on 
the basis of the laws of the art, is composed with 
an ineffable beauty and wondrous charm, one that 
seemingly without premeditation delights by means 
of its nouns and verbs. And lastly, our Dio was at 
his prime in his .tgainst the Philosophers, to use the 
term prime as the moderns do ; that is, he composed 
in a more showy manner than a plain man would, 
and yet for such a style Dio was thought to be at his 
best in this. 

However, in the works in which he seems clearly 
to depart from his own special habits Dio did not 
display such scorn for the old-fashioned rhetoric as 
to disguise the faet that it is Dio, though he did 
move in the direction of the more modern; on the 
contrary, he is discreet when he violates his standards, 
and he actually seems to be ashamed whenever he 
has used any daring or audacious expression. There- 
fore he might even be taken to task for cowardice, if 
we were to scrutinize him in the light of the audacity 
which later became the vogue among the orators. 
But in most of his own w aie yes, in very nearly all, 
let him be ranked with those old-fashioned and steady 
orators, since, compared with any one at all, he is 
wholly fit to address either a community or a person 


2 Aelius Aristeides (A.p. 129-189) in the work in question 
praises Themistocles, Miltiades, Pericles, and Cimon. 
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in private station. Vor the rhythms of his speech are 
restrained and the gravity of his style is such as would 
befit any supervisor and guardian of a state wholly in- 
clined to folly. But just as I have said of his style, 
that it is not by any means uniform, and yet that un- 
mistakably each sty le is Dio’s, now as orator and now 
as statesman, so also regarding his thoughts—whoever 
not without thought himself casts his eyes on any of 
Dio’s writings will see that the thoughts are Dio’s 
in both elie of his speeches ; and even if you 
select the most trivial of them, you will find Dio to 
be the most resourceful in his oratory at finding words 
for everything. for he is far superior to the sophists 
in dialectic argument, Nay. if any other sophist was 
resourceful, still he is far from deserving comparison 
with Dio in regard to the latter’s sagacity ; and at 
the same time a wondrous individuality marks his 
thoughts. Let both his Rhodian and his Trojan? 
rieeannses reveal him to you: or. if you wish, include 
his Eulogy of the Gnat.2 For even his sportive com- 
positions were treated seriously by Dio. who indulged 
his natural propensities in every field: moreover. 
you would not doubt that they were the product of 
the same training and faculty. 

This is what it has occurred to me to sav about Dio 
to him who some day in the future is to be my son. 
for even as T was going through Dio’s speeches of 
every kind I receiv ed the pr ophecy. Already I feel 
like a father, and IT want to be with my son ‘at once 
and to teach him whatever occurs to me to think 
about each writer and each work of literature, intro- 
ducing to him men who are my friends, along with 


1 Or, 11 and Or. 31 respectively. 
2 No longer extant. 
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Photius Bibl. cod. 209 


Photius, the learned Patriarch of Constantinople of the 
ninth century, was an omnivorous reader, and his observations 
on what he read are embodied (na digest entitled Bibliotheca. 
His discussion of Dio's writings, which is confined to the 
eighty discourses that make up our own collection, opens with 
a few details regarding the life and personal characteristics 
of Dio, followed by general remarks concerning his literary 
qualities, Photius then proceeds to list, title by title, all 
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the critical appraisal befitting each. And among 
these let Dio of Prusa, too, have his place, a man 
remarkable in both speech and discernment. And 
so, having praised Dio, I entrust him to my son, 
that having cultivated the champions of genuine 
philosophy, he may some day. I trust. pay tribute 
also to the political writings of Dio, believing them 
to be a border-land between the preparatory subjects 
of instruction and the most genuine education. 


Photius 


eighty discourses that had come to his attention, usually 
adding a few words to indicate the contents and occasionally 
including remarks by way of critical appraisal. His literary 
Judgement does him eredit. H should be noted that the order 
in which Photius presents the discourses differs markedly 
rom that followed in the present edition, the same difference 
‘being observable to-day between the tivo main families of Dio 
manuscripts. 


Bibliotheca: We have read a work of Dio’s con- 
sisting of eighty speeches. Dio is by birth a citizen 
of Prusa, bit he was banished from there because he 
shunned being in slavery to a tyrant. and he covered 
much territory in his w anderings. He gained a 
reputation for being clever in his speeches, and 
especially in those which advise men to amend their 
ways. He flourished in the time of the emperor 
Trajan, and he spent a great deal of time in his 
society and gained from him the v ery highest honour 
and hospitality. even to the extent of sitting beside 
Trajan in his imperial carriage. Dio was the son of 
Pasicrates. and a sophist and philosopher by pro- 
fession. It is said that he made such pretensions to 
dignity of appearance as even to appear frequently 
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1 Or. 31. 
2 Or. 36. 
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in public clad in a lion’s skin. His manner of speaking 
was quiet and deliberate: his gait was leisurely. 
though not slow, and his other movements were not 
out of harmony with his gait : he was spare of frame 
and not tall of stature. 

It is said that Dio composed many speeches and 
of many kinds; but those that have come to my 
attention amounted to an even eighty. Chrysostom 
is the sobriquet which his speeches have caused his 
generation to apply to him. Now, as I was saying. 
most of Dio’s speeches with which Iam familiar are 
deliberative ; but, as was to be expected, intertwined 
with the deliberative, his quasi-forensic product too 
shows his excellence in this branch of oratory as well 
to be nearly as reat, and most of all the Ithodian 
Discourse.1 "For he is sagacious in his reasoning. and 
he possesses the quality of pithiness, at least with 
regard to his own style of oratory, and he has a 
w palth of intensity combined with or ‘iginality. Again, 
he is excellent in his illustrations from history and 
abounds in them everywhere, not only culling his 
illustrations from various sources but also fitting oss 
in appropriately. But especially he delights to inter- 
weave his exhortations with my thological narratives : 
and this seems to be his reason for aiming also at 
simplicity. For example. one would rarely find him 
following the pattern of Plato and using myths which 
impart elevation and dignity to his eloquence, as is 
the case in his Borysthenitic Discourse.2 So, as | have 
just said, for the most part he is simple in his con- 
ceptions and his phrases are such as were current 
and popular in his day : nor does his syntax attempt 
any innovation in the direction of either profundity 
or ornamentation. Furthermore, in the matter of his 
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In our collection the Muboean Discourse, which Photius 
makes number thirteen, precedes Ou Virtue; consequently 
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verbs and the intertwining of his nouns one might 
expect the prose writer to have aimed at clarity : : 
yet Dio’s long postponement of the conclusion of his 
thought and his extreme use of repetition in weaving 
the pattern of the discourse in no smal] measure 
exclude it from such a category. But while these 
matters constitute a difference of literar y form and 
a peculiarity of style, they possibly do not afford 
occasion for censure ; yet his prolonging his proems, 
or his quasi-proems, to great length does not any 
longer permit him to escape the charge of having 
substimnted for a political and literary ty pe | the econ- 
versational, into which he has slipped, and of making 
the head, as one might say, larger than the rest of 
the body. 

Now then, among his speeches four are entitled 
On Kingship. The fifth, entitled Libyan, recounts a 
Libyan myth, but it is a pendant of those four. The 
sixth is On Tyranny, and the one following is On 
Virtue? The eighth ‘has the title Diogenes or Isthmian, 
and it reports an experience whieh Diogenes had and 
things which he said at the Isthmian Games. The 
ninth. Diogenes or On Servants, exhorts all mankind, 
through a ‘single illustration, to give much heed and 
eare i themeclces individually. but little to what 
befalls them from without; also it states that one 
ought not to pursue a runaway servant, because it is 
absurd that, while servants, who are base, hope to 
live a better life apart from their masters, the 
masters. who do not think poorly of themselves, 
should fail to hold that they will live a better life if 
they do not share the fruits of the fugitives’ stupidity. 


Photius’ numbering of the next few discourses does not 
correspond to ours. 
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17.n our collection the Rhodian Discourse is number 
thirty-one ; Photius places Orr. 14-30 at the end of his 
enumeration. 
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The tenth bears the title Zrojan, and the author has 
taken great pains to prove that Hium was not 
captured. Not only does he handle Homer rather 

roughly, but every thing else that Homer has put into 

his Iliad is treated contrary to the poet's version. 

The Olympic or On the First Conception of God, whose 

aim is to point out precisely that, is number eleven. 

The twelfth, whose title is Jn Athens, On Banishment, 

was delivered in Athens, and it argues that banish- 

ment is no hardship, also that wealth and fame and 
power rather speedily desert those who possess them 
and change over to those who never even expeeted 
to have them, whereas the pursuit of wisdom and the 

cultivation of virtue not only through life remain a 

noble possession, but also accompany men when they 

die. The thirteenth has drawn the title Ewboean or 

On the Hunter, and it introduces certain persons who 

follow that sort of career in Euboea. By means of 

these persons the discourse seeks to prove that the 
care-free life, even though it be a life of poverty, is 
far more pleasant and also more profitable than the 
life of those who in a city are surrounded by confusion 
and luxury. Zthodian is the title of the fourteenth. 
In this the author reproves an absurd practice preva- 
lent among the Rhodians. ‘That is to say, when they 
wanted to honour persons with statues, their practice 
was, not to erect any statue for them, but to take 
the statues which had been erected for men of 
former days and either erase what had been inseribed 
upon them and substitute the names of the persons 
now to be honoured. or else, if through lapse of time 
the original inscription was not even "legible, inserib- 
ing anew one. Thus, at least in so far as they were 
able, they would outrage the honour belonging to 
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1 For the sound in question, see Or. 33. 31-56 and Camp- 
bell Bonner’s valuable article (//farv. Theol, Rev. xxxv, pp. 
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the departed and at the same time they would insult 
those whom they were pretending to honour by 
means of statues to which they had no claim and 
which in no wise resembled the recipient. In this 
discourse the excellence of Dio’s destructive power 
is conspicuously great. The fifteenth discourse is 
entitled To the Alexandrians, aud it lays bare the 
nature of the populace and inv eighs against it. 
Furthermore. it states that the populace of Alex- 
andria, since it has many special incentives to virtue, 
should not itself be a slave to the confusion and dis- 
order prevalent in the community, but should most 
of all guard against the misconduct encountered in 
the popular gatherings and in the theatres. Two 
discourses that follow have been labelled Tarsic, the 
first of which, while dealing lightly with a sort of 
laudation of Tarsus, seeks to] prove that the fortunate 
cities are not those which offer in evidence fountains 
and rivers, beautiful colonnades and edifices, and 
abundance of crops and the like, but rather those in 
which orderliness and virtue are conspicuous on the 
part of those who administer the government. This 
oration also subjects to scrutiny a eer tae surprising 
and wanton habit of the Alexandrians in connexion 
with a resonant vocal sound, advising those who 
indulge in it to refrain, or, more property speaking, 
attacking them quite vehemently.!| The second Tar- 
sic advises against being disposed to employ captious 
charges with reference to their magistrates and 
against a readiness to grow excited over trifling 
annoyances and to find fault with these magistrates. 
The eighteenth discourse, which bears no title, was 


1-11). Alexandrians has carelessly displaced Tarsians, as is 
clear from both the content and the context of this sentence. 
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delivered in Celaenae in Phrygia. It maintains that 
it is no sign of virtue to wear long hair, any more 
than any other bodily characteristics, or their oppo- 
sites. Interwoven with it also is a laudation of the 
city. The title of the nineteenth reveals that it had 
been delivered in Borysthenes, but that it was given 
as a public reading in Dio’s native city. In this 
speech the author, in addition to other matters. 
admits that he had in emulation of Plato discoursed 
to the citizens of Borysthenes regarding the creator 
of the universe and also r egarding the orderly arrange- 

ment and movement afihe universe and the elements 
of which it is composed, <A certain brillianee and 
solemnity mark this discourse above all others. The 
Corinthian discourse, which is the twentieth, was de- 
livered in Corinth and is a thorough-going reproval 
of the people for having at first honoured the speaker 
with a statue and then, after he had left the city. 
having removed the mark of distinction because of 
a wiaheiong rumour without any justification. ‘This 
speech is close to the Rhkodian in the vigour and the 
high quality of its eloquence; however, the prolonga- 
fon of what may be termed its proem, here as 
practically ev erywhere, does not partake of that high 
quality. The ‘title of number tw enty-one is On 
Concord beteveen Nicaea and Nicomedia; and the 
speech approaches this theme propitiously, having 
been delivered in an indulgent spirit, for in this way 

persuasion is more likely ‘to penetrate men’s souls. 
The title of number twenty-two reveals that it was 
delivered in Nicaea upon the subject of concord after 
the cessation of civil strife : and this is precisely what 
the author makes his theme, a laudation of what 
has taken place. Number twenty-three, On Concord 
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nith Apameta, was delivered in his native city, and 
this is precisely what the speaker seeks to achieve. 
The following discourse also is an appeal to the 
Apameians for concord with the people of Prusa. 
Number twenty-five is dn Address in lis Native City. 
The speaker professes ignorance of the reason why, 
although his speeches have contributed nothing use- 
ful, his audience is glad, yes, longs to hear him. 
The title of twenty-six is 4 Political Address, and it 
was delivered in his native city, as was also the one 
that follows, which is an address of friendship toward 
Prusa for receiving with honours the man who is 
making the address of friendship. ‘The speech that 
follows these is a defence of his attitude toward his 
native city in the past. Number twenty-nine has the 
title, Prior to his Philosophical Career, in his Native 
City. ‘Those who had tried to stone Dio to death, 
and with him also a second person, and then also 
to give his house to the flames, the speech reproves 
rather mildly and it maintains that the life of a 
wanderer in foreign lands is preferable to living at 
home because of the disorder prevalent in the city. 
The speaker says that the anger directed against 
him by his fellow-citizens was occasioned by his 
repairing his house, which had been falling in ruins. 
The thirtieth speech, which bears the title, 4 Speech 
in the Public Assembly in his Native City, is also directed 
toward the same theme. Number thirty-one, 
delivered in his native city, is entitled 4 Political 
Address in Assembly, and it advises his hearers to 
desist from their deeds of reciprocal violence and 
their insults and to turn their party strife into 
concord. Similarly the next also was delivered in 
his native city, and its title, 4 Refusal of Office, 
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before the Council, is self-explanatory, for the author 
had by official ballot been elected archon but begs 
to be excused. Number thirty-three, which provides 
the title, Concerning his Past Record, before the Coun- 
cil, deals lightly with a laudation of the Council, but 
it also contains a defence regarding matters about 
which Dio was the subject of suspicion, setting forth, 
as it does, that his son’s actions and the administra- 
tion of the city’s affairs did not depend upon the 
advice of the father. The one following, entitled Ix 
Reply to Diodorus, introduces what may be termed 
an exhortation to virtue, but Dio says that he is 
praising the city by covering with praises Diodorus, 
who had eulogized it. Number thirty-five, entitled 
On Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides or On the 
Bow of Philoctetes, depicts the deception of Philoctetes. 
under cover of which Odysseus seized and carried off 
the bow. The title of number thirty-six reads : On 
Homer, and it is interwoven with a laudation of the 
poet, just as there is landation of the philosopher in 
the discourse labelled On Socrates. The discourse On 
Homer and Socrates, which is number thirty-eight, 
depicts Socrates as an imitator and disciple of Homer 
and seeks to show both that the philosopher’s own 
peculiar manner of handling his illustrations had 
been learned from Homer and also that the rest of 
the charm and force to be found in his language had 
received the imprint of Homer. Number thirty-nine, 
labelled Agamemnon or On the King, argues that the 
king must employ the best of counsellors and must 
not only follow their advice but also not act arbi- 
trarily to suit his own opinion. Again, the discourse 
entitled Nestor contains the doctrine that it was 
proper to employ Nestor’s advice to the kings. In 
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1 The centaur to whom the youthful Achilles had been 
entrusted. 
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the next we find Achilles refusing to obey Cheiron,! 
who was advising him to practise warfare with 
prudence and cr raft, instead of with daring and 
strength of arm, a refusal which subsequently he 
had oceasion to repent. ‘The Philoctetes is a para- 
phrase of that hero’s misfortune. Next comes the 
Nessus or Defaneira, which seems to transform the 
improbability of the unconvincing fictions regarding 
those two characters into a sort of orderly sequence 
through the operation of a kind of healing process. 
Again, the Chryseis is a laudation of Chryseis. The 
discourse On Aingship and Tyranny deals with these 
very topics. The three speeches On Fortune that 
follow give expression to certain clever and at the 
sane time rather philosophic observations. Like- 
wise also the next three On Opinion counsel and 
exhort the listener not to pay any heed to the 
opinion of the masses ; noble and useful observations 
also are interwoven with the exhortation. Number 
fifty-two, both in title and in content, is On Mirtue. 
Fifty- three is On Philosophy ; fifty-four is On the 
Philosopher : : and _ fifty-five. which is entitled Ox 
Personal Appearance, points out that it is not the 
person who has dressed himself up with tunie and 
sandal of the philosophers who is by virtue of that 
fact a philosopher in his life as well. Number tifty- 
six. which is called Ox Jrust. and the one following, 
On Distrust, urge mankind to guard against having 
confidence and trusting even those who most of all 
are thought to be friends : for while many who have 
bestowed their trust have encountered great mis- 
fortune, those who have hedged themselves about 
with distrust have found notable safety to be the 
outcome. However, these things constitute the 
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speech On Distrust; the speech which precedes it 
describes in detail how even being trusted as a rule 
has brought great losses on those trusted. The 
theme of fifty-eight, as also its title, is On Law; 
so, too, number fifty-nine is On Custom. The latter 
proves that custom accomplishes as much as law. 
but that it operates by means of pleasure and 
persuasion rather than by means of foree, and with 
greater certainty. The two speeches following are 
treatises On Envy. Number sixty-two is On Wealth, 
a discourse which holds up to “public ridicule the 
yexatiousness and fiekleness of wealth and shows 
that much more profitable is poverty joined to 
righteousness. Number sixty-three is labelled One 
of the Addresses in Cilicia, On Freedom, and it seeks 
to show that that person is free who is master of 
the emotions within him, even though ten thousand 
persons outside him may be masters of his body : 
and, on the other hand, that he is a slave who is 
slave to his emotions, even if he is thought to be 
lord of all the world. The next discourse Ske with 
the title On Slavery and Freedom, refers to the same 
notion, Just as does also the next in order, which is 
On Slaves. The one after that, On Pain, exhorts the 
high-born man who has intelligence not to give 
way to suffering, but rather to disregard and abolish 
it. On Covetousness, number sixty-seven. also is 
an exhortation to avoid this fault. The theme of 
number sixty-eight is, like its title, Ou Training for 
Public Speaking. On Dio’s Love of Listening is “both 
the title and the theme of number sixty-nine. 
Number seventy has the title Or Retirement, and it 
seeks to prove that hunting for places of seclusion is 
not retirement from sufferings and from the turmoils 
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7. Arethae Archiepiscopi Dio 


Arethas, Bishop of Caesarea in. Cappadocia, was a pupil 
of Photius and shared his enthusiasm for Creek literature. 
He was exceedingly active in collecting manuscripts, and we 
possess some that were copied at his eapense, notably the 
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of life, but rather retirement is turning one’s mind 
inward upon oneself and seeking to Ena oneself. 
paying little heed to misfortunes which result from 
the wickedness of others. On Beauty, which comes 
next, in keeping with its title diseusses the beauty 
of a youth. In this discourse it is pointed out that 
not among all nations alike, ineluding barbarians. is 
the same thing held to be beauty, but that one thing 
is preferred here and another there. On Peace and 
IVar is both the title and the subject matter of 
seventy-two. Seventy- three has the title, That the 
Wise is Fortunate and Happy ; next comes On Happi- 
ness; and the next is On the Guardian Spirit. The 
author applies the term guardian spirit to all who, 
having been chosen to govern others, help to cause 
those whom they govern to fare better or worse. 
On Deliberation is the theme of seventy-six. Seventy- 
seven, A Short Talk on What Takes Place at a Sym- 
postum, discusses some of the things that oeeur at a 
symposium and maintains that the time when most 
men are wont to turn their attention to philosophy 
is when their lives are engulfed in troubles. Number 
seventy-eight and the one which follows, whieh are 
entitled Melancomas I and II respectively. contain a 
laudation of the youth, a reminder of the noble 
eareer that preeeded his death. and an expression of 
the grief which his death oceasioned. Number eighty 
has the title Charidemus, and it combines praise and 
sorrow over the death of the young man. 


Arethas 


Bodleian Plato known as Clarkianus. Some of his annota- 
tions on Greek authors have been preserved, Dio being 
included in that number. 
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The rather lengthy note on Dio that we present first is a 
scholiian on the discourses On Kingship. .trethas seeks to 
defend Dio against the imputation of arrogance in those four 
compositions by citing the conduct of Nestor in the famous 
scene in Iliad 1 in which Nestor recounts glorious exploits of 
his younger days for the purpose of securing the obedience 
of Agamemnon and Achilles. The appeal to the authority 
of Homer is quite in the spirit of Dio himself. 

It will be observed that Arethas has the false impression 
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that the discourses On Kingship were composed for Vespasian, 
Probably that error, as also the error of making Nero the 
author of Dio's exile, was due to a misunderstanding of his 
teacher Photius, whom he echoes in a passage we have omitted. 
Arethas also gives to the epithet Chrysostomos a novel 
meaning, which he supports by citing some amusing verses of 
an unknown versifier, whose gossip resembles Lucian’s anecdote 
(Hermotimus 34) about the Sicilian tyrant Gelon. 


This Dio of Prusa was truly wise in general in 
his practice of oratory, but particularly when, with 
consummate wisdom, “he wove the present speeches 
On Ringship. The emperor Vespasian had grasped 
the practical wisdom which characterizes them ; for 
when he was at a loss how to deal with the undisguised 
egotism dominant in the methods of his counsellors, 
he says that the counsellor who had been appointed 
to make a proposal resorted to grandiloquence, in 
order that in this way he might insure that the 
acceptability of his proposals might be achieved, for 
of course an utterance is more cogent when it is that 
of a superior person. This, in my opinion, is the 
reason why Homer the epic ae, who enjoys a high 
reputation in such matters not matched by most men, 
when handing down to bis suceessors a timely lesson 
to serve chem in like circumstances, introduged into 
his narrative the statement that Pylian Nestor, when 
summoned by Dryas and Caeneus and Exadius and 
the rest of their clan, first of all came to their aid, 
and then, after Nestor had dealt with that exploit, 
since of course by his active assistance to so many 
men in war he had gained a reputation for being 
most indispensable, that he added to his declaration 
without any hesitation—what ? This I claim is the 
most vital point in his counsel. For what does he say ? 


They heard my counsels and obeyed my word.? 
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l [liad 1. 274. 2 Cf, Or. 1. 49 ff Arethas is in error, 
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And when Nestor had established his own importance 

to that extent, as if he had already exalted his 
achievement through having been deemed trust- 
worthy by such extraordinary beings, whom he 
declared also to have been obedient to his desires, 
he thereupon added with confidence, 


But ye too harken. for ‘tis better so, 


all but saying, ““ Do you see how wonderful these 
men were whose obedience | have had? Then it is 
not ignominious or disadvantageous for you also to 
obey t me.’ 

Well then, this is the w ay in which Nestor clearly 
reveals his intellectual superiority, having established 
doctrine by achievement: but this man from Prusa 
was not another Nestor, wherefore, not being able 
to boast of exploits such as his, he pursues his purpose 
differently. Tor sinee he knew that like-mindedness 
by identity of manners binds together the like- 
minded, he therefore knows how ta judge equality 
as well, and he assembles all those famous men 
who, having comprehended how to recognize the 
paths of kingship, lay down the law for ieee who 
wish to tread them most securely—I refer to Homer 
son of Meles, Socrates son of Sophroniseus and 
Phaenareté, and also Diogenes of Sinopé. More- 
over, he too resorted to a bit of invention in the 
midst of his speeches, namely, the fiction that from 
an old woman of the Peloponmese—-who was an 
Areadian by domestic ties but lived a roving life and 
also found leisure for ecstatic experience—that from 
her, I say. he had heard about Heracles son of 
Semel¢, not only who this son of Semelé was but also 
what kind of life he lived?) Nay more, he claimed 
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» Hesiod, Works and Days 295. 
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that he had been appointed by this old woman to 
report these things to any one whom he might 
encounter from time to time who was worthy of the 
kingly office, and in such cases not merely lending 
strength to his own special interest, unless perchance 
by proving that he spoke the same language as they 
did on the subjects under discussion, he ‘accomplished 
his task with the least offence. For the advice 
which he chose to give on such an occasion he revealed 
as having been previously delivered by those men of 
old, seeretly aspiring in this way to place himself on 
the same level with those who had led the way in 
the matters then advocated by him. Therefore in 
his discussions with these men. while they were 
going through the spurious elements in the kingly 
life and order, nevertheless he too induced boasting. 
since it was wholly natural that his failure to alter 
in any wise his recommendation of the advantages 
in his mode of life should result in’ his presenting 
himself too as a rival of those men of old who had 
first uttered sayings of such practical utility, For 
what says the shepherd of Ascra? ‘‘ He too is 
noble who heeds another who has spoke n wisely.””? 
In short, the subject under discussion must, for 
the sake of clearness, be presented as follows. This 
Dio of Prusa, in matters wherein he was unable to 
boast of personal exploits—I mean as Pylian Nestor 
did, since this too results in making unanswerable 
the words of the counsellor regarding the accepta- 
bility of the exhortation offered by those who are 
superior—in matters, then, wherein he could not per- 
suade in this way, he achieved his aim by artifice, 
representing himself as in agreement with the sages 
who have told about kingship and how it should be 
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1 Arethas is at fault in this account of Dio’s exile and 
return to imperial favour. Dio is critical of Nero, but it 
was Domitian who caused his exile and whose death made 
possible his return, Furthermore, the discourses On Ningship 
are believed to have been addressed to Trajan. 
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practised. For like-mindedness is also equality in 
honour with those who previously have announced 
these sage counsels, if we should give any eredence 
to the shepherd of Asera. . . 

Concerning Dio, the facts about him, and the style 
of his eloquence: This Dio was a native of Prusa, 
the Prusa near Mysian Olympus. In addition to his 
wisdom in general, he had cultivated also the art 
of public speaking and, having prepared himself for 
extempore speaking to a point surpassing those of 
his own day, he was envied and admired by all. In 
this way, you see, having indulged in the vehemence 
of his language and hei ing expressed himself freely 
in the presence of Nero in behalf of his own friends, 
he was sentenced to lifelong banishment, and he 
remained under this sentence until the Roman state 
secured Vespasian as emperor. Having met Vespasian 
in Alexandria on the Nile and having instructed him 
in many of the matters pertaining to a king, he 
finally worked out for him the present discourses 
On Kingship. 

He was called Golden-mouthed, not so much to 
accord with his eloquence, as on account of a certain 
physical peculiarity the name of which was altered 
in the direction of greater respectability. For he 
was not at all fortunate in the efHluvia that issued 
from his mouth, as indeed many others report and 
in particular the man of divine utterance. For he 
speaks of Dio in his iambics as follows. 





“Tis said that Dio’s breath was nothing sweet— 
I mean that Dio of whom there’s so much talk. 
A city fellow told this mocking tale. 

He said when Dio saw his wife he cried, 
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8. Suidas Lexie. s.v. 


Suidas is the author of a famous lexicon, probably composed 
in the third quarter of the tenth century, which is especially 
valuable for its information on literary matters. Jn the 
following entry regarding Dio it will be noted that the bio- 
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AXATI 
Pliny, Letters a. 81 and 82, a communication from Pliny 
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9, C. Plini et Traiani Epistulae LXX 


TESTIMONY 


‘““ How’s this? You never mentioned my disease.’ 
And she with solenm oath replied, “ I thought 
That symptom was the nature of all males, 

And not of you alone.” So far removed 

Was she from men and friends. The story serves 
To indicate the man’s majestic ways. 


So it is that. instead of Foul-mouthed, through 
euphemism he was termed Golden-mouthed. 

Dio uses a literary style that is a blend of the 
styles of Plato and of Ly sias, for he neither frees 
the sublimity of Plato from the simplicity of Lysias 
nor deprives of Plato’s solemnity that trait of Lysias 
which cultivated simplicity ; on the contrary, he not 
only talks solemnly with simplicity but also elevates 
his simplicity by means of solemnity. 


8. Suidas 


graphical details are those earlier recorded by Photius, In 
view of that, it is noteworthy that the only works listed for 
Dio by Suidas are four that are mentioned nowhere else. 


Lexicon: Dio son of Pasicrates, citizen of Prusa, 
sophist and philosopher, whom men called Chrysostom. 
He affected solemnity to the extent of actually ap- 
pearing in public wearing a lion’s skin. He had a 
lean body. He spent his time for the most part in 
the society of the emperor Trajan, so that he even 
sat beside him in the imperial carriage. Writings : 
Is the Universe Perishable? ; In Praise of Heracles sort 
Plato; Against Plato in Defence of Homer, four books ; 
On the Virtues of Alexander, eight books. 


9. Correspondence of Pliny and Trajan 


the Younger to the enperor Trajan and the emperor's reply, 
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are of interest for several reasons. Both documents belong 
to the year 112, when Pliny was procorsul of Bithynia, and 
they supply for Dio's career the latest date for which we have 
sure evidence, They also confirm Dios words as to the 
political tension prevalent in Prusa and the petty jealousies 
and bickering which he encountered upon his return from 
exile. They are of special interest in connesion with Or, 45 
and Or, 47, which deal with the building project to which Pliny 


LNXNI [LXXXV] 
C. Plinius Traiano Imperatori 

Cum Prusae ad Olympum, domine, publicis negotiis 
intra hospitium eodem die exiturus vacarem, As- 
clepiades magistratus indicavit appellatum me a 
Claudio Eumolpo. Cum Cocecianus Dion in bule 
adsignari civitati opus cuius curam egerat vellet, tum 
Eumolpus adsistente Flavio Archippo dixit exigen- 
dam esse a Dione rationem operis, ante quam rei 
publicae traderetur, quod aliter fecisset ac debuisset. 
Adiecit etiam esse in eodem opere positam tuam 
statuam et corpora sepultorum. uxoris Dionis et filii, 
postulavitque, ut cognoscerem pro tribunali. Quod 
cum ego me protinus facturum dilaturumque pro- 
fectionem dixissem, ut longiorem diem ad instruendam 
causam darem, utque in alia civitate cognoscerem, 
petiit. Ego me auditurum Nicaeae respondi. Ubi 
cum consedissem cogniturus, idem Eumolpus tam- 
quam adhue parum instructus dilationem petere 
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refers and gire a vivid picture of the hostile opposition against 
which Dio had to str uggle, one specimen of which is contained 
in the Pliny-Trajan correspondence. Trajan’s rather brusque 
reply may indicate impatience over the attempt to harass his 
old friend Dio, an impatience in no wise diminished, no 
doubt, becanse the Archippus who instigated the present 
trouble had previously been the occasion of annoyance to the 
emperor, as we learn from Pliny, Letters «. 55-60. 


LXXNXI [LXXXV] 
Gaius Pliny to the Emperor Trajan 


While at Prusa near Olympus, sire, I was in my 
quarters attending to public business, planning that 
same day to take my departure, Asclepiades the 
magistrate made known that an appeal had been 
made to me by Claudius Eumolpus. When Cocceia- 
nus Dio in the Council desired to have turned over 
to the municipality a work which he had had in 
charge, Eumolpus. acting in the interest of Flavius 
Archippus, said that an accounting for the work 
should be demanded of Dio before it was tured 
over to the commonwealth, alleging that Dio had 
acted otherwise than he should have done. He added 
that the same structure contained a statue of you 
and also corpses which had been interred there. to 
wit, those of Dio’s wife and son, and he demanded 
that I conduct a judicial investigation. When I said 
I would do so forthwith and would postpone my 
departure, he begged that I allow him more time to 
prepare his case and that I hold the hearing in a 
different city. I replied that I would hear the case 
at Nicaea. When I took my seat there to hold the 
hearing. the aforesaid Eumolpus, as if still insuffi- 
ciently prepared, began to ask for postponement ; 
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coepit, contra Dion, ut audiretur, exigere. Dicta 
sunt utrimque multa etiam de causa. Ego cum 
dandam dilationem ad te consulendum existimarem 
in re ad exempluin pertinenti, dixi utrique parti, ut 
postulationum suarum libellos darent. Volebam 
enim te ipsorum potissimum verbis ea quae erant 
proposita cognoscere, Fit Dion quidem se daturum 
dixit, at Eumolpus respondit complexurum se libello 
quae rei publicae peteret. ceterum quod ad sepultos 
pertineret non accusatorem se sed advocatum Flavi 
Archippi, cuius mandata pertulisset. Archippus, 
qui Eumolpo sicut Prusiade adsistebat, dixit se 
libellum daturum. At? nec Eumolpus nee Archippus 
quamquam plurimis diebus expectatis adhue mihi 
libellos dederunt ; Dion dedit, quem huic epistulae 
iunxi. Ipse in re praesenti fui et vidi tuam quoque 
statuam in bibliotheea positam, id autem, in quo 
dicuntur sepulti filius et uxor Dionis, in area col- 
locatum, quae porticibus includitur. Te, domine, 
rogo, ut me in hoe praecipue gencre cognitionis 
regere digneris, cum alioqui magna sit expectatio, 
ut necesse est in ea re, quae et in confessum venit 
et exemplis defenditur. 


LXNXNIL [LXXXVI] 
Traianus Plinio S. 

Potuisti non haerere, mi Secunde carissime, cirea 
id de quo me consulendum existimasti, cum pro- 
1 tt Schaefer: /ta. 
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Dio, on the contrary, demanded that the hearing 
proceed. Many statements were made by both 
parties, even about the case. Since | believed that 
a postponement should be granted in order to consult 
you in a matter bearing on precedent, | told both 
parties to present their demands in writing. You 
see, 1 wanted you to learn from their own words 
preferably the claims which had been put forward. 
And Dio, indeed, said that he would do as requested, 
but Eumolpus answered that he would put in writing 
what he was asking in behalf of the commonwealth, 
but that with regard to the buried bodies he was 
not the accuser but rather the attorney of Vlavius 
Archippus, whose orders he had executed. Archip- 
pus, who was assisting Eumolpus as he had at Prusa, 
said that he would present the memorial. However, 
neither Eumoipus nor Archippus, despite very many 
days of waiting, has up to the present handed me the 
memorials ; Dio has presented his, and 1 append it 
to this letter. | myself visited the spot, and I saw 
your statue also in position in the library ; however, 
the place where the bodies of Dio’s son and wife are 
said to have been buried is located in a vacant space 
surrounded by colonnades. I ask you, sire, to see fit 
to direct me in this kind of inquiry especially, since 
of itself the case has aroused great public interest, as 
is inevitable in a matter which is both well known 
and supported by precedents. 


LXNXNIT [LXXXV1]] 
Trajan to Pliny, greetings 


You might have suffered no perplexity, my very 
dear Secundus, regarding the matter about which 
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posituin meum optimne nosses non ex metu nee terrore 
hominum aut eriminibus aiaiestatis reverentiam 
nomini meo adquirendi, Omiissa ergo ea quaestione, 
quam non admitterem, etiam si exemplis adiuvaretur, 
ratio potius operis effecti sub cura Coceciani Dionis 
exeutiatur, cum et utilitas civitatis exigat, nec aut 


recuset Dion aut debeat recusare. 
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you thought | should be consulted. sinee you knew 
very well my purpose not to secure re spect for my 
name through men's fear or dread or by means of 
eharges of high treason. Putting aside, therefore, 
that point at issue, which I would not entertain even 
if it were sustained by preeedents, rather let the 
accounting for the work exeeuted under the super- 
vision of Coeeeianus Dio be thoroughly investigated, 
sinee the advantage of the munieipality demands it 
and Dio neither refuses nor should refuse. 


INDEX 


The nuniters refer to volume and paye of this edition 


Abdera, seaport in Thrace, 
birthplace of Protagoras 4 
373 

Academy, grove and gym- | 
nasium in the suburbs of | 
Athens, had lost its char- 
acteristic quality 3 167, 
visited by Socrates 4 427, 
a short distance from Ly- | 
ceuin ibid. and n. 1 | 

Aecanthus, town in Chalci- 
dicé, seene of Athenian 
defeat 2 157 

Achaeans, term used for the 
Greeks besieging Troy, 
contrasted with Trojans 1 
85, chant paean over Hee- 
tor’s body $7, slew Poly- 
xena at tomb of Achilles 
261, brought 1200 ships to 
Troy 491, landing opposed 
by Trojans 503, wall and 
trench 505, did not control 
environs of Troy 505 f., 
tilled Chersonese 507, 
sought wine at Lemnos 
ibid., routed 509, withdrew 
io Chersonese 533, 543, 
many lost returning from 
Troy 545, expelled from 
Peloponnese 549, founded 
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Lesbos while fleeing from 
Dorians 555, stoned to 
death VPalamedes 2 109, 
marvelled at — Hector’s 
beauty 259, 5 233 


Achaia, birthplace of Cly- 


temnestra and Helen 5 11 


Acharnians, members of 


deme in Attica, lost trees 


gay 


in Archidamian war 5 $33 


Acheloiis, river-god, wooed 


Deianeira and overcome 
by Heracles 4 453, lost 
horn in fight with Heracles 
5 41 


Achilles, compared — with 


Alexander the Great 1 59, 
pupil of Phoenix 59, 63, 
subject to orders 61, made 
Alexander jealous 71, voice 
routed Trojans 87, bade 
Achaeans chant paean over 
Heetor’s body ibid., his 
ghost 191, 261, pursued 
Hector all day 418, death 
not nee je by Homer 
471, 581, 543, battle with 
Peathesilen 471, battle 
with river ébid., 485, clever 
at ambush 505, nearly cap- 
tured Aeneas jbid., en- 
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treated SI, S15, 517, 
wounded by Asteropaeus 
519, fought Aeneas (hid, 
could not overtake Agenor 
thid,, pursued and slain by 
Hector iid.. warned by 
Thetis about Patroelis 523, 
not slain by Paris 527. ex- 
ploits garbled 527 f., duel 
with Heetor 529, enter- 
tained Priam 563, built 
fnneral pyre for Patroclus 
2 121, 287, not deseribed 
hy Homer 289, died young 
371, S91, beautiful and 
brave 389, preferred honour 
to long life 3 23, elated 
by new armour 397, wor- 
shipped at Borysthenes 
435, his holy isle 448, #7, 
his wrath 4 317, valour 
well known in India 363, 
horses eoveted by Dolon 
391, 395, offered satisfac- 
tion by Agamemnon 415 f., 
admonished by Nestor 
419, arrogant 428, son of 
Pelens and Thetis (héd., 
Diseourse on 43 {-437, early 
years as told by Apollo- 
doris $31, argues with 
Cheiron +33 f.. spoiled by 
parents 437, 5 139, slew 
Lyeaon 227, friendship 
with Patroclus proverbial 
237, tricked by phantom 
of Agenor 329, had flaxen 
hair 3b 
Aeratus, agent of Nero, did 
not seize Rhodian statues 


Aerocorinth, overshadows 


126 
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Corinth 1° 253, 
Persacus 5 197 
Aeropolis, at Athens, more 
beautiful than Ecbatana 
and Babylon 1 253, above 
theatre of Dionysus 3 127, 
despoiled by Nero 151 

Actacon, slain by his own 
dogs 1 421, saw Artemis 
naked 4 33 

Actor, name of a Lemnian in 
Euripides’ Philoctetes 4 
S45 

Actors, poor people should 
not be 1 358, eompared 
with orators 2 241, hissed 
3 123, 157, afford pleasure 
and profit 4 85 

Adana, town in Cilicia, hos- 
tile to Tarsus 3 321, 349 

Adeimantus, Corinthian gen- 
eral, maligned by Hero- 
dotus 4 11, commemorated 
hy Simonides 21 

Admiral, leader of a fleet 4 
105 

Adonis, famed for beauty 2 
389, lamented by women 
5 29 and n. 3 

Adrastus, king of Argos, son 
of Talatis 4 403 

Adriatie territories, held by 
Antenor 1 553 

Aegae, ancient capital of 
Macedonia, seized by Alex- 
ander 2 331 

Aegae, town in Cilieia 3 321, 
quarrels with Tarsus 37, 
B19 f. 

Aegina, tsland near Athens 
2 247 

Aegisthus, slew Aganiemnon 


held by 
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aud seized his throne 1 547, 
paramour of Clyteninestra 
2 149, offspring of incestu- 
ous union and accomplice 
of Clytemnestra 5 95, fed 
Agamemnon before slay- 
ing him 227 

Aegospotami, Athenian navy 
defeated at 5 59 n. 2 

Aeneas. eluded Achilles 1 
505, conquered by Dio- 
mede 511, 513, fought 
Achilles 519, sent by Hee- 
tor with large fleet and 
occupied Italy 551, founded 
Rome 558 f.. aided Dio- 
mede 555 

Aeolians, ruled by Aeolus 
4 407 

Aeolis, district in Asia Minor, 
made subject to Mytilené 
4221 

Aeolus, ruled \eolians 4 407, 
fortunate in his children 
5 5] and n. 3 

Aéropé, wife of Atreus, se- 
duced by Thyestes 2 149, 
typifies marital infidelity 
§ 223 

Aeschines, Athenian orator 
and politician, orations 
superior to those of Demos- 
thenes and Lysias 2 228 

Aeschines, disciple of Soc- 
rates 1 377 

Aeschylus, compared with 
Sophocles and Euripides 
4 339 ff, his Philoctetes 
339, competed with So- 
phocles 341, heroes true 
to ancient type fhid.. his 
Odysseus analysed 341 f.. 


did not have Athena dis- 
guise Odysseus $43. his 
chorus in Philoctetes com- 
pared with that of Euri- 
pides é47/., not inconsistent 
345 f.. lacked sagacity of 
Euripides 347. compared 
with Sophocles 351, Ores- 
teia overlooked by Dio 5 
95 1. 1 
Aesop, his fable of the Owl 
211f..5 189 f..a Phrygian 
kinsman tells of Orpheus 
3 235 f., fable of the Eves 
289, fable of the Fox and 
the Oak 4 205, compared 
with Seven Sages 5 157 
Aethiopis. cyelic poem, re- 
counted slaving of Achilles 
by Paris 4 #87 n. + 
Aethra, depicted on chest of 
Cypselus 2) 451. mother 
of Theseus 191, danghter 
of Pittheus #93, slave in 
Sparta ()id., followed Paris 
and Tlelen to Troy fAid., 
501 
Aetolians, did not overcome 
Alexander 5 65 
Agamemnon, 1 59, praised 
Nestor 63, could not con- 
trol army 65, fed troops 
on beef 79, honoured Ajax 
with chine of ox (47d., only 
hero to wear purple robe 
Sl. described by Homer 
93, associated with Argos 
355, married Clytemnestra 
481. sought to wed Helen 
to Menelaiis (id... a Phrv- 
gian from Mt. Sipylus £83, 
fearing Paris. prepared 
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suitors for war 193 f., as- 
sembled troops 507, im- 
pugned honesty of Calchas 
thid., held midnight conneil 
511, appealed to Achilles 
ibid., tled before Heetor 
513, 531, despised by wife 
547, slain and supplanted 
by Aegisthus ‘hid.. wed 
Cassandra 563 f., com- 
pared by Tlomer to Zeus 
267,59, in tragedy 1 107, 
actors in réle of 4 85, relied 
on Nestor 297, 395, 403, 
409 f., rmled Achacans and 
Argives at Hinm -409, relied 
on council of elders 411, 
treatment of Briseis 411 f., 
offered Achilles satisfac- 
tion 413 f., admonished 
by Nestor £19, arrogant 
423. sole ruler of Greeks 
ihid.. praised intelligence 
of Chryseis 5 3, powerful 
and ambitious 7, dis- 
paraged Clytemnestra 13, 
slain by Clytemnestra 15, 
displeased Chryseis /hid., 
arrogant 17, his passion 
for Cassandra 19, his thon- 
sand ships 53, entrusted 
wife to musieian 197 and 
n. +, complained about 
Clytemnestra to Odysseus 
227, body praised by 
Homer 339 f. 


Agaristé, daughter of Clei- 


sthenes 1 481 and n. 1 


Agenor, escaped from 


Achilles 1 519, phantom 
led Achilles astray 5 329 
Agesilatis, king of Sparta, 
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refused to have likeness 
made 4 +1 f., recalled by 
ephors from Asia Minor 
107 

Aglaophon, Thasian artist 2 
51, father and teacher of 
Polygnotus and <Aristo- 
phon 4 381 

Ahenobarbus, Latin — equi- 
valent of Greek Chaleo- 
pogon, name attached to 
statue of Alcibiades 4 39 
and n. 4 

Ajax, 1 63, honoured with 
chine of ox 79, death not 
narrated by Homer 471, 
duel with Hector fictitions 
509, valour 511, fled before 
Hector 513, defeated at 
the ships ibd., rescued 
body of Achilles 519, com- 
mitted suicide 527, slain 
by Hector 535, 548, his 
grave ihid., his mad- 
ness 563, complained of 
Achilles’ lack of hospi- 
tality 5 235 n. 1 

Ajax, the Locrian, abused 
Idomenens at Funeral 
Games 3 251, punished for 
impiety (bid. 
Aleaens, lyric poet, his statue 
at Thebes 3 97 and n. 2 
Aleamenes, sculptor, pupil of 
Pheidias 2 49 

Aleibiades, son of Cleinias 
and nephew of Pericles, 
still talked about 2 283, 
guiding spirit of Athens 
329, statue labelled Chal- 
copogon 4 39, statue muti- 
lated ibid., used as type by 


INDEX 


Socrates 389, his beauty 
571 


Alcinoiis, king of the Phaea- | 


cians, palace described 1 
75, heard tale of Odyssens 
473, palace 5 305 

Alemaeon, ancestor of Peri- 
cles, wandering of 5 47 
and n. 4, his greed 289 f. 

Alemené, mother of Heracles 
131, 245 

Alector, Castle of, near mouth 
of Borysthenes 3 423 

Alexander, son of Priam, sce 
Paris 

Alexander the Great, exalted 
by music of ‘Timotheiis 13, 
passionate 5, disdained 
father ibid., as a lad joined 
Philip on campaign 51, 
responsible for battle of 
Chaeronea ihid., discussed 
poets with father 53. ff., 
preferred Homer 55, su- 
perior to Achilles and 
other heroes 59, slighted 
poets other than Homer 
71, jealous of Achilles ibid., 
spared house of Pindar 
ibid., conversed with Dio- 
genes 169-205 passim, am- 
bitious 169 f., admired 
Diogenes 171, visited Dio- 
genes at Corinth 173 f., 
called a bastard 177, knew 
by heart the //iad and 
much of the Odyssey 187, 
wanted to rule the world 
19t, slave of glory 197, 
descendant of Heracles 
201, descendant of <Ar- 
chelaiis ibid., his Asiatic 





campaign topic for orators 
2 297, guiding spirit of 
Macedonians 331, annexed 
Egypt, Babylon, Susa, and 
Eebatana ibéid., deprived 
Macedonians of Aegae, 
Pella, and Dinm 3381 f., 
claimed to be son of Zeus 
3 2638, taught by Aristotle 
4255, 297, his death 563 f., 
father of Heracles 67 and 
n. 9, received obeisance of 
Darius’ mother ibid. 


Mexander the Philhellene, 


extolled by Pindar 1 71 


Alexandria, in Egypt, cult 


of Serapis 3 183, has won- 
derful water bnt foul canals 
187, importance of 205 f., 
world centre 207, 209, 217, 
not wholly self-sustaining 
231, 5 415 


AJexandrians, Discourse on 


3 171-271, lack seriousness 
173, at the theatre 175, 191, 
193, excitable 201, de- 
spised by rulers 7béd., 
eager for * bread and the 
games” ibid., as viewed 
by strangers 211 f., passion 
for gymnasium and hippo- 
drome 213 ff, passion for 
music 217 f., extravagant 
enthusiasin 221 f., erazed 
by song 225, used music 
in all pursnits 239, con- 
trasted with Spartans 2-41, 
affair with Conon 243, 
behaviour in | stadinm 
245 ff. 


Aloeus, mythical here, sons 


of 5 123 
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Alpheiis. river in’ Elis near 
Pisa 1 29 

Althaea, mother of Meleager, 
caused son’s death 5 125 

Amaltheia, horn of, awarded 
to Acheloiis by Heracles 
4452.5 41 

Amasis, king of Egypt, his 
corpse mistreated by Cam- 
hyses 4 43 

Amazons, vanquished — by 
Heracles 1 201, 5 39, ex- 
pedition against .Achaeans 
not narrated by Homer 1 
471, aid omitted by Homer 
531, came from Pontus to 
aid Troy 533, 535 

Amber, adorned palaces of 
Aleinoiis and Menelaiis 5 
305, SIL ne 1 

Ammon, Egyptian deity, 
said by Olympias to be 
father of Alexander 1 177, 
his oracle 247 

Amoebeus, famous singer 5 
99 

Amphictyons, their inthuence 
at Delphi 4 29 

Amphion, founder of Thebes 
16453, children slain by 
Apollo and Artemis jbhrd., 
son of Antiopé and Zeus 
2 158, built walls of Thebes 
3 288, 5 65, censured by 
Zethus for devotion 
miursie 205 

Amphipolis, town in Thrace 
won by Philip 1 68 

Amvyntas, father of Philip of 
Macedon 4 41 

Anyntor, father of Phoenix 
149 


£50 


to | 


| Anacharsis, 





Seythiau — tra- 
veller, criticized the Greeks 
32158 f. 

Anacreon of Teos, his poetry 
not suitable for kings 1 67, 
quoted 91 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenac, 
philosopher, not overcome 
by loss of son 4 37, taught 
Pericles 299 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, philo- 
sopher, unmoved by tor- 
ture and death 4 43 f., his 
luck 5 61 

Andromaché, wife of Hector, 
her story known in India 
4 363 

Andros, Aegean island 3 155 

Animals, incest among 1 4-L1, 
obey will of Zeus 2 39, their 
fat used to cure disease 3 
191, friendly toward one 


another 4 145 f., their 
curative properties 169, 


like speeies behave alike 5 
i831, fear of dogs prevents 
thieving 147, heads used 
as architectural embellish- 
ment 329 

Autenor, ‘Trojan sage 1 489, 
gained dominion — over 
Heneti 553, emulated Ae- 
neas 555 

Anthropomorphism, an at- 
tempt to portray the un- 
portrayable 2 63 

Anthropos, defined 3 439 

Antigonus, a general of Alex- 
ander, melted down the 
golden plane-tree 4 129 
u.3 

Antigonus Gonatas, put Per- 
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saeus in charge of Acro- | 


eorinth 5 197 

Antilochus, his death not 
told by Homer 1 471, 455, 
died for Nestor 525, slain 


by Memnon 535, died 
young 2 39 

Antinoiis, upbraided — by 
Odysseus 1 333, 2 I41, 


used by Homer to typify 
braggadocio 4 395 f., smit- 


ten through the throat 
oer 
Antioch, at variance with 


Apameia 3 383, active in 
civic improvement 4 119, 
261-263 

Antiochus, Arcadian envoy, 
ridiculed golden  plane- 
tree 4429 n. 3 

Antiochus H, surnamed Di- 
vine 49 

Antiochus Ht, overcome by 
Rhodes 3 117 

Antipater, a general of Alex- 
ander, who planned his 
death 5 63 and n. $8 

Antipater. a late rhetorician, 
worth reading 2 223 f. 

Antispast, a metrical foot, 
used in a simile 4 39 

Antisthenes, Cynie — philo- 
sopher, associated with 
Diogenes 1 377. anticipated 
Zeno regarding inconsis- 
tencies in Homer 4 361 

Ants, dig gold 3 413 f., be- 


have sensibly 4 1839, 145, 
291 
Anytus, wealthy Athenian 


politician, used by Socra- 
tes as a type 4 389, 399 
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Apameia (Apameians), at 
variance with Antioch 3 
385, at variance with Prusa 
4 123 ff., invited Dio to pay 
a visit 123, [51, gave citi- 
zenship to Dio’s father 153, 
refounded by Rome 137 

Apelles, his painting of a 
horse 5 37 f. 

Aphrodité, 1 259,“ golden ™ 
261, 2 263, 5 S48, patroness 
of lawful love 1 365, con- 
testant for prize of beauty 
455, sister of Helen ¢id., 
urged by Hera to help 
deceive Zeus 161, promised 
Paris loveliest woman 453, 
wounded by Diomede 513, 


preserved Hector's body 
525, not more beantiful 
than Cassandra 3 293, 


punished Lemnian women 
321, connected with gen- 
eration 471, slandered 4 
38, at Corinth j4/d., Fos- 
terer of Friendship 1038, 
made sport of .\thena 5 
173 n. 2 

Apis, Egyptian deity, his 
oracle at Memphis 3 185 

Apollo, invoked by Dio 1 7, 
enjoined — self- knowledge 
195, slew Amphion’s chil- 
dren 453, preserved Hec- 
tor’s body 525, pursued by 
Achilles 529, his response 
to Croesus 2 93, called 
Socrates wisest of men 115, 
155, identified with Helius 
and Dionysus 3 17, for- 
bade removing nestlings 
95, advised Athenians 175, 
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INDEX 


Healer and Averter-of- 
Evil 227, honoured Archi- 
lochus 285, helped build 
walls of Troy 293, hon- 
oured at Tarsus 315, 475, 
4 31, hymned by Socrates 


185, connected with Colo- | 
phon 251, inspired poets | 


363, his fillets ereate awe 
5 19, worked for hire 65 
and n. 7, temple at Delphi 
117, avoided by perjurers 
225 and n. 3 

Apollodorns, tyrant of Cas- 
sandreia 1 99 

Apollonia, Black Sea settle- 
ment 3 425 

Apollonius of Tyana, philo- 
sopher, announced — in 
Ephesus Doiitian’s death 
as it was taking place at 
come 5 87 

Arabia, the fragrant herbs 
of 3 301 

Arabs, in Persian army of 
invasion 1 E89, at Alex- 
andria 3 211, their garb 


393, enriched — through 
trade 5 309 
Aradians, islanders near 


Phoenicia 3 3E1, 318 

Aratus, didactic poet, quoted 
6 225 n. 2 

Aratus of Sicyou, seized 
Acrocorinth from Persaeus 
5 197 n. 2 

Arbitrators, do not inenr 
enmity for adverse de- 
cisions 1 455 

Areadia, 1 27, its horses 2 
171, coveted by Sparta 
201, its caps 3 408, 5 67, 

4.32 


OA 





a fietitious old 
from 411 f. 


woman 


| Areadians, driven from home 


3 297, from Pheneus 4 41, 
in| Agamemmon’s army 
409 

Archelaiis, founder of Aegae, 
ancestor of Alexander, 
once goat-herd 1 201, in- 
vited Socrates to visit 
Macedonia 2 115 

Archelaiis, pupil of Anaxa- 
goras and teacher of Soc- 
rates 4 383 and n. 1 

Archidamus, Spartan gen- 
eral, destroyed trees of 
Acharnians 5 333 

Archilochus, ranked with 
Homer 3 283, censorious 
285, honoured highly by 
Apollo ibid., quoted 291, 
331, his metres not like 
Homer’s 4 385, his fable 
of the fox 389, 5 293, his 
tale of Nessus and Deia- 
neira 4 451 f., his quarrel 
with Lycambes 5 225 f. 
and n. 1 

Archippus, Flavius, prose- 
cuted Dio before Pliny 5 
419 f. 

Architecture, siinplicity com- 
mended 1 353 

Areius, friend and preceptor 
of Augustus 5 365 

Areopagus, respected even 
by demagognes 4 313 f. 

Ares, his battle song 1 87, 
511, wounded by Diomede 
513, bonds of 5 321 f. 

Arethas, bishop of Caesa- 
rea in Cappadocia, notes 


INDEX 


on Dio 5 406-417, gives 
garbled aceount of Dio's 
life 415, novel explanation 


of Dio’s surname #15 f., | 


ealls Dio’s style a blend of 
Plato and Lysias 417 

Argives, cherish myths about 
ancestors 1 451, fallen on 
evil days 3 161, ancestors 
of Tarsians 275, did not 
aid Heracles 4 251, 409 

Argo, ship of Jason 1 223, 
victorious at [Isthmian 
Games 4 i7, dedicated to 
Poseidon at Isthmus ibid. 

Argos, ruled by Heracles 1 
$1, 355, exiled Diomede 
555, 3 311, belongs to 
Hera 4 13, prominence in 
Greece 195, 249, 5 11, 17, 
entrusted to Atreus by 
Eurystheus 197 

Ariadné, saved Theseus with 
ball of thread 5 325 n. 3 

Arion, early lyric poet 2 237 
n. 3, 239, encounter with 
pirates 4 5 f., invented 
dithyramb and presented 
chorus at Corinth 5, ac- 
quired wealth in Magna 
Graecia thid., bronze image 
at Taenarum 7 

Aristarchus, Alexandrian 
scholar, interpreted Homer 
4 357 

Aristeas, of Proconnesus, his 
supernatural experience 4 
45 

Aristeides, Aelius (a.p, 129- 
189), To Plato in Defence 
of the Four 5 383 

Aristeides, the Just, a philo- 





sopher in polities 2 293, 
benefactor of Athens 4 299, 
upright 5 71, ostracized 
1S 

Aristippus, philosopher from 
Cyrené, friend of Socrates 
1377 

Aristocles, Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, deserted — philo- 
sophy for sophistic and 
luxurious living 5 367 £. 

Aristocracy, defined 1 125 

Aristodicus, of Cymé, for- 
hidden to remove nestlings 
from temple of Apollo 3 95 
and n. 2 

Aristogeiton, — tyrannicide, 
honoured by Athens 1 559, 
descendants exempt from 
liturgies 3 185 f., statue in 
Persia 4 39 

Aristomenes, Messenian hero, 
shaggy heart of 3 393 

Aristophanes, poet of Old 
Comedy, quoted (Nnights 
42 f.) 3.177, (frag. 581) 4 
353, (Clouds 149-152) 5 
351 f., enjoyed licence at 
Athens 3 281, 333 

Aristophon, brother of Poly- 
gnotus, son and pupil of 
Aglaophon 4 381 

Aristotle, teacher of Alex- 
ander 159, 4297, honoured 
by Philip 1 101, inter- 
preted Homer ébid., rebuilt 
Stageira ibid., 4 255, com- 
plained of fellow townsmen 
tbid,, 259, founded literary 
criticism 357, death planned 
by Alexander 5 63 and n. 8, 
taught Eudoxus 367 
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Arithmeticians, expert in 
theory of numbers 5 171 
Artaphernes, Persian general 
sent against Naxos and 
Eretria 1 559, lost ships on 
coast of Attica fhid, 

Artaxerxes, brother of Cyrus 
the Younger, not loved by 
mother because less beauti- | 
ful 5 335 

Artemis, protectress of child- 
ped 1 365, slew Amphion’s 
children 453, her temple at 
Ephesus a depository for 
states and private citizens 
3°59 f., slandered 4 33, 
temple at Ephesus 147, 
hymned by Socrates 185, 
taught Seamandrins hun- | 
ting 5 169 n. 3 

Artists, depict gods and 
forces of nature in human 
form 1 207, inspire belief | 
in gods 2.49 f.. occasionally 
eontribute ideas not found 
inmyths 5t,handicaps78f., | 
limitations of material 83 

Asclepiades, magistrate at 
Prusa 5 £19 

Asclepius, bis sons healers 1 
203 

Ascra, home of Hesiod 5413 f. 

Asia, ruled by Persia as far as 
the Indies 1 121, 191, 193, 
subject to others (i.e. Rome) 
561, invaded by Maee- 
donians 3 299, 4 211, its 
cities progressive 257, over- 
run by Agesilaiis 407, 5 7, 
the hordes of 297, theatres 
sponsored competitions in 
declamation 369 
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Asius, son of Hyrtacus, used 
by Homer to typify dis- 
obedience and boastful- 
ness 4 393 f. 

Aspasia, of Miletus, wife of 
Pericles, her funeral ora- 
tion 5 373 and n. 2 

Asses, relations with horses 
2 277, “ ass’s shadow ”’ 3 
383, their braying 393, 
mated with mares £03 

Assurbanipal, Assyrian ruler 
5 29 n. 1, sometimes con- 
fused with Sardanapallus 
oF ated 

Assyrians, ruined by  lux- 
ury 3 299, confused with 
Syrians 311 n. 2 

Asteropaeus, son of Paeon, 
wounded Achilles 1 519 

Astronomers, their know- 
ledge 5 143, function and 
equipment 155 f., 159 

Astyages, maternal grand- 
father of Cyrus 2 165, cen- 
sured Fortune 5 45 and 
n. 3, bound with golden 
fetters 327 and n. 3 

Astyanax, son of Hector, 
hurled to death from walls 
of Troy 1 563 

Atalanta, avenged by Mele- 
ager 5 125 n. | 

Athena, martial strain of 1 3, 
destroyed her own. city 
(Troy) 1458, in guise of 
Deiphobus tricked Hector 
529, Trojan sanetuary 568, 
fairest and wisest 2 9, 
statue by Pheidias hid, 
contestant for prize of 
beauty 265, affronted by 


Ajax the Locrian 3 251, | 
hononvred at Tarsus 315, | 
patron of Athens 4 13, | 
slandered 33, 103, in 1lo- 
mer and Euripides dis- 
guised Odysseus but not 
in Aeschylus’ Phéloctetes 
343, 340, shrine at Sparta 
refuge of Pausanias 407, 
Promachus 4(8 n. 1, dis- 
guised Odysseus 443, her 
reproach 5 173 and n. 2, 
avoided by perjurers 225 
and n. 3, 325, made Odys- 
sens beautiful 341 
Athenians, embellished Ath- 
ens 1 73, martial exploits 
ibid,, sword of Mardonius 
and shields from DPylos 
dedicated ihid., resettled 
by Peisistratus 345 f., in- 
terested in) drama 355, | 
honoured tyrannicides 559, 
hall of initiation 2 37, cen- 
flicts with Persia 113, vic- 
tory off Cnidos  ééd., 
intercourse with maid-ser- 
vants 149, slaves in Sicily 
and Peloponnese 157, de- 
feat at Acanthus (hid., 
freed slaves 168, consulted 
Apollo about Sicilian ex- 
pedition 208, interregnum 
275, chose Critias lawgiver 
ibid., influenced by Peisis- 
tratus 327, under leader- 
ship of Themistoeles 329, 
court Romans 3 L109, not | 
wealthy 111, gladiatorial 
shows in theatre 125 f., 
scrupulous as to. statnes 
129, lost primacy 135, con- 





victed Leptines ibid., fallen 
on evil days 161, misunder- 
stood oraele 175, comic 
licence 177, cultivated phy- 
sical prowess 261, admired 
for devotion to oratory, 
poetry and drama ¢hid., 
tolerated eomiic abuse 281, 
punished Socrates 251 f., 
desecrated statues of De- 
metrius and Philip 4 39, 
deified Philip 39 f.. gave 
Socrates a hearing 157, 
ancient glory due to moral- 
ity and love of learning 
201, civil war 287, benefited 
by Solon, Aristeides, and 
Pericles 209, most demo- 
eratie 313 f., exeeuted So- 
crates 333, captured 5 49 
and n. 5, autochthonous, 
migrated to Euboea and 
later Naples 55, no longer 
masters 59, aneestors of 
Neapolitans 59, 71, ostra- 
cized Aristeides 118, met 
death in Labyrinth 167 
and n. 3, ingratitude to- 
ward Jeaders 199 f., made 
request regarding Samos 
213, cursed violators of 
Solon’s laws 321 
Athenodorus, paneratiast 2 
367 
Athenodorus, Stoic philo- 
sopher, honoured by Au- 
gustus 3 319 
Athens, embellished 1 73, 
visited by Diogenes 251, 
S77, its topography ibid., 
extent 253, destroyed by 
Xerxes 559. colonized Tonia 


135 


INDEX 


2 1038, walls destroyed 113, 
refused citizenship to slaves 
159, 253, attacked by 
Darius 331, colonized Cyth- 
nos and Seriphos 421, re- 
moves name of condemned 
from citizen roll 3° 89, 
decline 121, sanctuary of 
Horse and Maiden 2.49 and 
n. J, rival of Sparta 353, 
belongs to Athena 4 138, 
freed by Corinth 17. at- 
tempt to tyrannize over 
Hellas foiled by Corinth 
17 f.. fonght Sparta for 
primacy 73, 83, promin- 
ence in Greece 195, exalted 
by ‘Theseus 221, Painted 
Porch 263, dramatie con- 
testy Stl, Tfephacstciim 
418 n. 1, overwhelmed by 
Dioscuri 5 18, wronged by 
orators $37 and n. 1, fallen 
on evil days 59, bad climate 
ibid., popular assembly 
157, attacked by FEnrys- 
theus 197, sheltered era- 
cleidae ibid. 

Athletes, Isthmian — victor 
idolized 1 411, training 2 
217, endure even death 3 
25, scourged for quitting 
contest 123, proper con- 
duet 133, degenerate kind 
191, in simile 435 

Athleties, for leisured class 1 
159,compared with warfare 
2 381,387, corruption 3 123, 
effeet npon country people 
165, size a handicap 340 

Athos, promontory in Thrace, 
severed by Nerxes 1 119 
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Atreidae, humoured by Ho- 
mer 1 473, connected with 
Trojans 539, dominated by 
wives 5 11, descended from 
Pelops bid. 

Atreus, wife defiled by Thy- 
estes 1 451, 2 149, served 
up ‘Thyestes’ children at 
banquet 1 451, 5 221, hero 
in tragedy 2 107, given 
charge of Argos by Eurys- 
theus 5 197 

Attendant Spirit, explained 
by Diogenes 1 208 f. 

Attic Dialect, employed by 
Homer 2 69 

Attica, topography and cli- 
mate 1 251, etymology of 
name (bid., threatened 2 
247, planted with olive 
trees by Peisistratus 327, 
produces purest honey 3 
267, united by ‘Theseus 4 
221, thrifty 5 57 and n. 2 

Auctioneers, decried 1 357 

Augé, mother of Telephus 2 
153 

Augeas, king in Elis, stables 
cleansed by Heracles 1 
897, 4 249 

Augustus, honoured Atheno- 
dorus 3s 319, “ the seeond 
c aesar.”” favoured ee 

318,361, fond of Areius 536 

Ade Tphimene! ia Seen 
at 1 3 

Rees grandfather of 
Odysseus, learned perjury 
from Jlermes 1 457 


Bahés, servant of Hippaemon 
437 


INDEX 


Babylon, 1 193, 215, winter 
residence of Persian king 
251, twice the size of 
Athens 258, walls of 271, 
founded by Ninus and 
Semiramis 2 13 and n. 3, 
253, taken by \lexander 
331, costly buildings 3 295, 
ruled by Sardanapallus 5 
29, scene of Alexander's 
death 65, overcome by 
Zopyrus 67 

Babylonian, fabrics 5 305, 
trade 309 

Bacchants, maddened by 
song 3 229, carry lions 
ibid., miraculously sup- 
plied with wine, milk, and 
honey 229 f., leap about 
Dionysus 399 

Bacchiec, fawn-skin and thyr- 
sus 3 229, revels 231, rites 
453 

Bacis, prophet 2 121, 3 391 

Bactra, Persian city, walls 
1 193, winter resort of 
Persian king 251, 2 13 

Bactrians, visit Alexandria 
3 211, horsemen 213, wear 
turban and trousers 5 179, 
seen in Rome thid. 

Balls, coloured 1 385, beguile 
lads 5 223 

Banishment, Discourse on 
Dio’s 2 89-121 

Banquet, allegory of 2 425 ff., 
behaviour at 3 228 f., 4 
277, carping guests 5 113 

Barbarians, conduct in J/iad 


1 83, portray gods as | 
animals 2 63, worship | 
mountains, trees, and 





stones 65, their words in 
Homer 69, differ from 
Greeks in beauty, dress, 
and language 287, wear 
long hair 3 401 

Barsiné, mother of Heracles 
son of Alexander 5 67 n. 9 

Baths, cure indigestion 1 257, 
5 157 

Baticia, mound near Tlium, 
called Sema Myrines by 
the gods 1 485, 463 

Beacons, invented by Vala- 
medes 2 109 

Bears, constellation, not vis- 
ible in India 4 863 

Beasts, quiet when asleep or 
well fed 5 219 

Beauty, Discourse on 2 271- 
289, masculine declining, 
feminine increasing 273, 
types 287, Hector’s beauty 
289, masculine beauty ad- 
mired by women 5 335 

Bees, illustrate essentials of 
good government 1 127, 
king has no sting 197, 
sensible 4 1-45, devoted to 
hive 197, carry pebbles for 
hallast ‘bid., treatment by 
farmers (b/d. 

Beetles, do not taste Attic 
honey 3 267 

Beggars, not trustworthy 1 
457, shamed by episode of 
Trus 5 109 

Bellerophon, courageous 3 
199, continent 5 335 

Bion, Cynic philosopher, re- 
garding popularity 5 113 

Bird-lime, procured from oak 
211 
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Birds, attracted by owls 2 5, 


13, 3 403, concord 4 145, | 


fable of Birds and Owl 2 | 


ll f., 5 189 f., caught by 


mistletoe 189, kept in cages , 


11 

Bithynia, in Asia 
tithes 4 73, 87 

Black Sea, visited by Rho- 
dian warships 3 107 

Boars, come close when ex- 
hausted 2 385 

Boatrace, at Isthmian Games 
471 

Boatswains, not competent to 
command or pilot trireme 
2 109 

Body, contrasted with soul 
1187, 4 43, at war with 
soul 2 411, afflictions 411 f., 
composition 413. com- 
pared to tomb 5 35 

Boeotia, haunt of Muses 1 
31, 419, 589, unified by 
Epaminondas 4 221, 5 67 

Boeotians, stupid 1 441 f., 
5 55, allies of Theseus 1 
501 f., 2 55, appearance 
287, in Agamemmnon's 
army 4 109 

Books, reading essential to 
education 1 181, ald hooks 
preferred because  hetter 
written and on hetter paper 
2 283, new books disguised 
as old ihid., purchase 4 
171 

Booksellers, counterfeit old 
books 2 283 

Boreas, sons sailed on the 
Argo 1 223 

Borysthenes, town in Thrace, 


£58 


Minor, 





inhabitants visit Isthmian 
Games to hear Diogenes 1 
405, visited by Dio 3 421, 
named for river but situ- 
ated on Hypanis ibid., 
history and present state 
425 ff., welcomed Dio 427, 
inhabitants wear black 
427 f., colony of Miletus 
429 and n, 2, interested in 
Homer 429, reveres Achilles 
ibid., speaks poor Greek 
431, knows [liad by heart 
hid, attacked by Scey- 
thians 435, assembly by 
temple of Zeus 437, people 
wear long hair and beards 
ibid,, ancient Greek city 
ibid,, some inhabitants 
love Plato 445 

Borysthenes, the river Dnie- 
per, large and beautiful 
3 421, topography 421 f., 
salt-works 423 

Borysthenitic Discourse 3 
LA7-475 

Boxing, tactics 1 S87, 2 365, 
laborious 383 

Boys, play ‘“‘ Kings 1 189 f., 
share citizenship 3 HI f., 
sing cheap ditties 4 
169, would like to mock 
teachers 5 185, deceived 
with knucklebones and 
halls 223, bribed to have 
hair eut 295, delight in 
athletic contests and theatre 
315 

Brachmanes, devoted to con- 
templation 3 411, endur- 
ance jhid., advise Indian 
monarehs 4 301, self-eon- 


INDEX 


trol, righteousness, and 
knowledge of future (b/d. 
Briseis, loved by Aehilles 1 
69, treatment by Aga- 
memnon 4-411 £., 5 1, fond 


of Achilles 9, departed in | 


sorrow 17 

Brothel, 3 307 

Brothel-keepers, disgraceful 
1 363 tolerated 367, 
seorned 2 13i, ealled vile 
names 5 265, attend great 
national gatherings ‘hid., 
OTs 

Builders, 5 141, not indis- 
pensable 143 

Bulls, contrasted with other 
animals 1 95 ff., symbolic 
of kingship ibid. 

Burial, denied traitors 389 £., 
under auspices of the state 
99 and n. 1 

Busiris, mythical king of 
Egypt, encounter with 
Hleracles 1 395, 3 S17 

Butehers, expert craftsmen 
5 171, 263, 278 

Byzantium, courts Ronians 3 
109, near Pontus 297, finds 
fish east ashore thid,, 445 


Cadmea, citadel of Thebes, 
survived destruction 1 355 

Caeneus, Lapith king, sum- 
moned Nestor 5 409 

Caesar, ‘‘ the seeond *? (Au- 
gustus) favoured Tarsus 3 
343, 361, property claimed 
for 4 235 

Caesarea, unidentified city, 
smaller than Prusa 
very Greek 4 257 


but | 





Calais, athletic son of Boreas 


1 391, won footraee at 
Isthmian Games 4 15 
Callias, wealthy Athenian, 


son a slave in Thrace 2 
157, estate claimed by im- 
postor 159, wed Tlpinicé 
and paid debt of Miltiades 
5 201 

Calliopé, muse of oratory and 
epic poetry 1 65, mother 
of Orpheus 3 235, 5 279, 
had Zeus change animals 
into human form 3 235 

Callisthenes, sophist, slain by 
pupil Alexander 5 63 and 
ne 

Callistratus, inhabitant of 
Borysthenes, fond of THo- 
mer 3 427 f. 

Calydonian Boarhunt, 5 13 
n. + 

Calymnians, islanders near 
Cos 3.55 and n. 2 

Calypso, her grotto 1 77, 
told Odysseus about de- 
bates of gods 461, visited 
by Hermes 3 193. 

Cambyses, son of Cyrus the 
Great, unwise ruler 2 331, 
abused corpse of .Amasis 
4 48, entrusted palace to 
Magi 5 195 

Candaules, king of Lydia, 
ruined by infatuation for 
wife 5 69 and n. 6 

Capaneus, father of Sthenelus 
559 n. 7 

Capherens, cape of Euboea 
1305, 307, 317 

Cappadocians, market 
Celaenae 3 405 


in 
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Caps, felt 3 408, Arcadian or , 


Laconian éhid, 
Captain, defined 4 405 
Caria, home of Melancomas 
the Elder 2 567, property 
of Rhodes 3 51, supplied 
revenue for Rhodes 105, 
protected by Celaenae 405 
Carian, rebuked by Iomer 


for extravagance in dress | 


1 83, dogs 2 171 
Carion, drunken 
in comedy 3 263 
Carneades, philosopher who 
for his charmiug style was 
commonly considered so- 


character 


phist 5 367, contrasted 
with Dio 369 

Carpathos, island near 
Rhodes 3 53 

Carthaginians, guided by 
Hlanno and Hannibal 2 
331 f., controlled Italy 
seventeen years — ibéd., 
driven from Carthage 


ihid., war with Syracnse 4 
21 


Carystus, town in Ruboea, 
exported variegated mar- 
bles 5 307 

Cassandra, divinely inspired 
1459, 5 19 and n. Y, priest- 
ess of Apollo, outraged in 
Athena's sanetnary 1 563, 
wedded by Agamemnon 
563 f., not inferior to 
Aphrodité in beauty 3 293, 
slain by Clytemnestra 5 
15 n. 1, 17, loved by Aga- 
memnon 19 


Castalia, fountain at Delphi, | 


clear waters 3 295 
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Castor, not at Troy 1 501, 
brother of Helen 2 263, 
won footrace at Isthmian 
Games 4 15, family con- 
nexions 5 13, overwhelmed 
Athens ibid, 

Catalogne of Fair Women, 
poem of Hesiod 1 59 

Catamites, 3 $23, 325, term 
of reproach 5 109 

Catboat, proverb 5 179 

Cattle, illustrate essentials of 
good government 1 127, 
tender hooves 3 289, 4 145, 
resent neglect 295, decoyed 
by sprig of green 5 89 

Cannians, in Asia Minor, 
foolish 3 55 and n 3, 
scorned 131, aftlicted with 
fever 261 

Cautery, used by physicians 
2 129, 4315, 423 

Ceadas, chasm into which 
Spartans cast criminals 5 
323 and n. 4 

Cecrops, mythical king of 
Athens, shames men of 
low birth 5 109 

Celaenae, city in Phrygia, 
Discourse delivered in 3 
380-415, advantages 403 ff., 
rivers 405, market centre 
ibid., taxes ibid., court 
business 405 f., bulwark 
of Phrygia, Lydia, and 
Caria 405 

Celts, 4 27, Drnids advised 
kings 301, have much 
amber 5 309 and n. 1 

Cenchreae, port of Corinth 
411 


| Centaurs, progeny of Ixion 


INDEX 


1 229, invented by poets | 


and artists 3 199, banquet 
225, drunken and amorous 
263, fight with Lapiths 2 
351 and n. 1,4418 n. 1 

Centipedes, slowest of creep- 
ing things 1 425 

Cephallenians, courted Pene- 
lopé 1 549 

Cercopes, term applied to 
Tarsians 3 309 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Chaeronea, battle of 1 51, 2 | 


163 

Chaleis, town in Furboea, 
founded Cumae 5 55 n. + 

Chalcopogon, Greek  equi- 
valent of Ahenobarbus, 
label attached to statue of 
Alcibiades 4 39 and n. 4 

Chalkis, divine name for 
bird kymindis 1 435, 468 

Charicles, 2 341 

Charidemus, Discourse en- 
titled 2 395-4135, imitated 
Dio 403 

Chariots, essential know- 
ledge of driver 1 179, 
statue by Lysippus 3 91 
and n. 1, success in race 
or war demands concord 
4 101 f., simile 5 31 

Charixenus, 2 341 

Chastity, imperilled through 
tolerance of brothels 1 
S367 ff. 

Cheiron, healer 1 263, tutor 
of Achilles 4 431, argues 
with Achilles 433 
sophist by Achilles 435 


Chersonese, Tauric, gets salt 


from Borysthenes 3 +423 
Chersonese, ‘Thracian, burial 


ff., called | 





place of Protesilaiis 1 503, 
tilled by Achaeans 507, 
Achaeans withdraw to 531 


| Chestnuts, fed to swine 1 327 


Children, identitied by neck- 
laces 1 179, deterred by 
hobgoblins 243, afraid of 
dogs 407, spoiled by ser- 
vants 427, supposititious 
447, 2 149 f.. 3 157, play 
with fire 2 179, drive men 
mad 397, learning to talk 
399, ashamed to make up 
quarrels 4 69, undiserim- 
inating 83, reported to 
teachers for bad behaviour 
at home 241, prayed for 
285, begniled by tales of 
Lamia 389, fears 5 107, 
amused and guided by 
nurses’ tales 187 

Chimaera, invented by poets 
and artists 3 199 

Chios, wine 1 259, 287, re- 
puted birthplace of Homer 
355 and n. 1, not much 
talked about 4 251 


Choregus, functionary of 
dramatic festivals 4 S341 
and n. 3 

Choruses, introduced — by 
herald 1 223, contesting 
353, sacred tbid., obey 


leader 2 127, unison essen- 
tial 3 173, 4 101, 281, re- 
proved audience 3 179, 
44i, in tragic contests 4 
S41, leaders of 405 

Chrysa, town near Troy, 
altar of Apollo 4 447 and 
n.2,57andn. 1 

Chryseis, 1 475, 4 447 n. 2, 
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INDEX 


Discourse entitled 5 1 ff., 
story not used by drama- 
tists 1, prized by Aga- 
memnon 3, 5, singular 
conduct 7, had no- grie- 
vance against Agamemnon 
9, motives for urging inter- 
vention of Chryses Ul, 
displeased by Agamemnon 
15, prudent t7, restored 
to father by Odysseus (6/d., 
74 

Chryses, 1 475, conduct re- 
garding daughter 5 5 f., 
subject to Achaeans ihid., 
visited camp in tenth year 
of war 7, bidden by Chry- 
seis to entreat Achaeans II 

Chrysippus, philosopher, in- 
consistent with professions 
4 249 

Chrysippus, son of Pelops, 
loved by Lains 1437 

Cicadae, sing when thirsty 4 
261, 5 109 

Cilicia, visited by Rhodian 
warships 3 107, 165, people 
visit Alexandria 211, Tar- 
sus capital 289, ‘Tarsus 
metropolis 343, cities pro- 
gressive 4 957 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, ean- 
celled father’s debt by 
marrying Elpinicé to Cal- 
lias 5 201 and n. 4, victori- 
ous at Cyprus 201 

Cinyras, mythical king of 
Cyprus, famed for wealth 
and beauty 1 393 

Cireé, fed victims  cornel 
berries 1) 283, drngged 
companions of Odysseus 
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389, 391, magic 473, turned 
men into swine and wolves 
3 327, her cowardly lions 
5 293 

Cithara, 4 75, 5 153, Nero 
sang to 171 

City, defined 3 439, 449, ean- 
not be administered with- 
out law 5 241, some cities 
unwalled ibid. 

Cleanthes, philosopher, con- 
tradicts Euripides and So- 
phocles about wealth 1 
343 and n. 2, inconsistent 
with professions 4 249 

Clearehus, Spartan general, 
treacherously slain by Tis- 
saphernes 5 223 

Cleinias, father of Alcibiades 
2 329, 4 39 

Cleisthenes, Athenian states- 
man 2 293 

Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, 
called oppressor by Apollo 
1 128 and n. 1, daughter 
of 481 

Cleitus, Macedonian officer, 
slain by Alexander 5 63 
and n. 8 

Cleombrotus, Spartan, father 
of Panusanias 4 407 

Cleomenes, Spartan” king, 
expelled fron Athens by 
Corinthians 4 17 

Cleon, guiding — spirit of 
Athens 2 329, demagogne 
4313 

Clerks, decried 1 347 

Cloaks, occasion ridienle if 
worn alone 5 177 f., regn- 
larly worn alone by philo- 
sophers 179 


INDEX 


daughter of 
‘Tyndareiis and Leda 1 
479, 5 Ll, seduced by 
Aegisthus 2 149, compared 
with Chryseis by Aga- 
memnon 5 3, eruel and 
bold 11, sister of Dioscuri 
13, disparaged by Aga- 
memnon éid.. slew Aga- 
memmon and Cassandra 
15 n. 1, helped Aegisthus 
slay .\gamemnon 95, slain 
by Orestes jhid.. typifies 


Clytemnestra, 


marital infidelity 228, de- | 


nounced by Agamemnon 
in Hades 227 f. 


Cnidus, scene of Athenian 
victory 2 113 
Cnossians, dungeon and 


Labyrinth 5 323 
Coats, of goat-skin 3 403 


Cobblers, used by Socrates | 


as illustrations 1115 
Coeks, presented by 
derasts 5 99, 153 
Coins, falsely struck 3 29, 


pae- 


counterfeit 37, tests of 
genuineness 5 113, dis- 


carded when worn out 115 
Colehis, sown with dragon's 
teeth by Jason 2 305 
Colonel, defined 4 405 
Colonies, relation to parent 
city 2 421 
Colophon, reputed birthplace 
of Homer, not much talked 


about 4 251, can boast of | 


Apollo ibid. 
Colts, badly broken in 4 359 
Comedy, treats of supposi- 
titious children 2 151, now 
confined to “ancient” 





productions 241, licence 
3177, anonymous author 
quoted 195, characters 263, 
made truths palatable by 
laughter 253, revival of 
old’ comedies 4 427 and 
new 

Concord, Discourses on 4 48- 
95. 94-105, 106-147, 11£0- 
163, landed 55 ff., between 
Nicomedia and Nicaea 57, 
praised hy poets, philo- 
sophers, and historians 59, 
unites the elements 61 
essential in the home 68 f., 
practical advantages 79 f., 
87 f., more precious than 
wealth 101 f., gods and 
universe 141) ff. praised 
161 f., essential to men and 
gods 289 

Condottieri, 5 101, boastful 
when drunk 285 f. 

Conftlagration. simile of 3 218 

Conon, an official at Alex- 
andria 3 243 

Conon, Athenian general, 
victorious off Cnidus 2 113 

Conon, late graminarian (7), 
worth reading 2 223 f. 

Constellations, 3 461 and n. 3 

Convulsions, afflict the body 
2411 

Corinth, visited by Alexander 
1 173, visited by Diogenes 
251, breezy 253, home of 
Diogenes 379, harbours 
and hetaerae draw crowds 
ihid., “crossroads ot 
Greece" ihid., 2 253, 
visited by Rhodian war- 
ships 3 107, fountain made 
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INDEX 


by 
rambie chorus of Arion 
4 5 f., visited by Solon 7, 
“the promenade of Hellas” 
9, visited by Herodotus 
9 f., library contained 
statue of Favorinus 11, 
Poseidon vies with Helius 
for possession 13 f., refuge 
of Dionysius 21, hellenized 
25 f., favoured by Aphro- 
dité 33, ‘S both prow and 
stern of Hellas “" 35, envy 
of all ihid., famous for 
art work 5 307 and n. | 

Corinthians, preside at Isth- 
mian Games 1 385, dis- 
regarded Diogenes 405, 
forbade Diogenes to wear 
crown of pine 409, gladia~ 
torial shows 3 125 f., fallen 
on evil days 161, cultivated 
physical prowess 261, onee 
pre-eminent for justiee 4 
17, freed Athens thid., 
freed Hellas from Athens 
and Sparta 17 f., 
Thebes and Elis opposed 
Sparta 19, valour at ‘Ther- 
mopylae and Salamis ¢hid., 
dead at Salamis eom- 
memorated by Simonides 
ibid., freed Sieily from 
Carthage and = Syracuse 
from tyrants 21, colonized 
Syracuse ibid. 

Cormorants, 3 297 

Corselet-makers, 5 273 

Corybantes, possess the Alex- 
andrians 3 229 

Coryza, 1 381 

Cosmcties, decried 1353 
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Pegasus 468, dithy- | Council of Six Hundred, at 


Athens 4 313 f. 
Courtesans, 5 151, 159 
Courts, attract motley throng 

3 405 f. 

Covetousness, Discourse on 

2 187-207 
Cow and Plough, proverb 5 

179 
Crab, assisted Hydra against 

Heraeles 5 337 
Craneion, gymnasium at Co- 

rinth 1 173, admired 253, 

home of Diogenes 379, 405 
Cranes, simile in Homer 1 

83, mode of flight 193, 

migrate in search of food 

267 
Crates, of Mallos, interpreted 

Homer 4 357 
Cratinus, comic poet, en- 

joyed licence 3 281, quoted 

4 403 
Crete, supplied = Lycurgus 

with Homeric poems 1 79, 

539, Labyrinth 5 167, 

Theseus’ escape from 325 
Criers, proclaim rewards for 

thieves and runaways 1 357 
Critias, Athenian politician, 

one of the Thirty 2 275, 

views on beauty ibid., 

chosen lawgiver ibid. 
Crities, 5 159 
Croesus, misunderstood oracle 

1437, visited by Solon 439, 

5 49, 69, 109, warned by 

Apollo 2 95, generous to- 

ward oracle 97, made sport 

of greedy men 207, 4 259, 

blamed Fortune for loss 

of son 5 45 and n. 2, de- 
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rived great wealth from 
Pactolus 289, generous 
toward Alemaeon 259 f, 
Cronus, father of Hera 1 455, 
mutilated Uranus 559, 
mutilated by Zeus iid., 
eldest king of the gods 2 
139, in bondage tid. 
Croton, Greek colony in 
Italy, desolate 3 297, idle- 
ness 5 57, Democedes 271 
Crowns, lure seekers after 
reputation 5 89 and n. 2, 
made of olive, oak, ivy, 
myrtle 91 and n. 1, 115, 
of athletic victors 93 and 
n. 2, Olympie or Pythian 


Ctesias, historian, regarding 
Sardanapallus 5 29 n. 1 
Ctesias, son of Ormenus, 
father of Eumaens 2 157 
Cumae, settled Naples 5 43, 

founded by Chaleis 55 n. + 
Custom, Discourse on 5 251- 
257, defined 253, subject 
to constant scrutiny (béd., 
gains voluntary obedience 
ibid,, creates polity of free 


men 255, valid even in war | 


257 

Cyaxares, king of Medes, 
helped sack Nineveh 5 311 
nee 

Cyclones, visit the universe 
2 409 

Cyclopes, island of 3 311, in 
Homer 4 889, life of 5 31 
and n. 6 

Cyclops, the, story of 1 473, 
drunken and amorous 3263 

Cydippé, Argive priestess, 


mother of Cleobis and 
Biton 5 51 and n. 2 

Cydnmus, river in ‘Tarsus 3 
275 fr. 

Cymé, home of Aristodicus 
395 and n. 2 

Cynies, bad influence in 
Alexandria 3 181, punning 
reference 233, viewed with 
seorn 337 f. 

| Cynosarges, gymnasium at 
Athens, frequented — by 
non-.\thenians 2 [47 

Cyprus, visited by Rhodian 
warships 3 107, tale of 5 
47, won for Athens by 
Cimon 201 

Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, 
dedicated chest at Olympia 
1 479, father of Periander 
4 5, statue of beaten gold 
at Olympia 193 and n. 1 

Cyrus the Elder, founded 
Persian empire and _ fos- 
tered by Zeus 1 101, cap- 
tured Babylon via the river 
193, vassal of Astyages 2 
163, freed Persians ¢hid., 
329, still talked about 283, 
guiding spirit of Persians 
329, ruled Persians 4 4035, 
slain by Tomyris 5 45 and 
n. 5, £9, conquered Medes 
67, rescued by Spako ibid. 
n. 7, bound Astyages with 
golden fetters $27 and n. 3 

| Cyrus the Younger, cam- 

paign of 1 377, preferred 

by Parvysatis because of 
beauty 5 335 and n. 3 

Cythera, founded by Sparta 
2 421 
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Cythnos, Aegean 
colonized by Athens 2 421 

Cyzicus, on the Propontis, 
visited by Dio 2 237 f. 


Daedalus, mythical artist 2 
51, deceived bull 277, im- 
parted motion to statues 
4 13, 17, 48, 5 161, eriti- 
cized 167 f., clever artificer 
BUS 

Danaé, daughter of erisius, 
shower of gold 5 289 

Dancing, indecency decried 


by Alexander 1 87, 89, of | 


Kouretes fbid.. not ap- 
proved for the poor 353, 
in Hippodrome 2 255, of 
the heavenly host 3 441 

Dardannus, ruled the Phry- 
gians 4 407 

Darius I, palace 1 75, motley 
army 159, called shop- 
keeper 215, 559, treatment 
of Egyptian physicians 2 
129, guiding — spirit 
Persia $31, wars ihid., 4 
259, cured by lemocedes 
5 271 

Darius Codomannus, — last 
king of Persia 1 175 and 
n. 1, 191 f£., failed to over- 


come Alexander 5 65, 
mother made obeisance 
to Alexander and Ie- 


phaestion 67 and on. 10, 
made Mithranes ruler of 
Sardis 197 


island, | 





of | 





lost ships on Attic coast 
ibid, 

Davus, slave role in comedy 
3 2638 

Dead Sea, in 
Palestine 5 379 

Death, a release from prison 
house of life 2 409 

Debts, cancellation some- 
times justified 3 75, can- 
cellation forbidden 77 

Decarchy, 3 451 

Deer, inigrate 1 267 

Deianeira, Discourse on 4 
151-461, narrated by Archi- 
lochus and Sophocles 4 
4151, sister of Meleager 453 
n. Ll, shirt of 459 and n. 2 

Deinomenes, father of Gelon 
423 

Deioces, founder of Median 
empire, fostered by Zeus 
1101, ruled Medes 4 405, 
toiled to found empire 5 65 

Deiphobus, brother of Tlee- 
tor, married Helen 1 497, 


interior of 


501, S41, 555, counter- 
feited by Athena 529 
Deliberation, Discourse on 


2 387-345 

Delphi, oracle at 1 419, in- 
scription at 435, visited by 
Lains 437, enriched by 
Croesus 2 97, despoiled 
by Nero 3 151, statue of 
Gorgias 4 27, statue of 
Phryné 29, impoverished 
35, Apollo's temple 5 117, 


Darius Nothus, king of maxims on temple 187 and 
Persia (424-405 nc.) 1 105 Tra | 

Datis, dispatched against | Delphic injunction, 5 121 
Naxos and lretria 1559, | Denieter, slandered 4 33, 
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Damater 179, 0 farmers’ 
name for Fortune 531, 227 

Demetrins of Phalerum, 1500 
statues destroyed by 
Athenians in single day 
439 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, taken 
captive and = died from 
drunkenness 5 65 

Demigods, honoured for vir- 
tues 5 139 

Denmiiurgos, official at Tar- 
sus 3 367 

Democedes of Croton, famous 


physician, healed Darius 
5271 

Democracy. — impracticable 
form of government 1 


125 f., rule of majority 3 
11, analysed 197 f., licence 
to criticize 4 153, strength 
depends on wisdom and 
fair dealing 229 

Democritus, philosopher, 
called Homer “ divinely 
inspired © 4 357 

Demodoeus, Homeric bard, 
sings of Wooden Horse 1 
473 

Demonassa, story of 5 {7 f., 
statue and epitaph ibid. 

Demosthenes. orator, op- 
posed Philip 1 63, excels 
in vigour, impressiveness 
of thought, and copious- 
ness of diction 2 223, im- 
prisoned 5 37 and n. 1, 
quoted 67 n. 3 

Dentist, 1 S81 

Deucalion, the Greek Noah, 
saved the race from de- 
struction 3 405 





Deus ex machina, Socrates 2 
101 

Dieing, 1 $85, 2 427, § 159 

Dictation, 2 405 

Didymeium, .Apollo’s temple 
near Miletus 4 115 

Dio of Prusa, wanderer and 
self-taught 17, visited Pelo- 
ponnese as exile 27 f., 
intimate acquaintance with 
Trajan 105, boldness to- 
ward Domitian 111, 4 207, 
319, independent and gen- 
erous (bid... repeated dis- 
courses on several occasions 
1 449 1. 4 417, 5 23, ill- 
health 2 15, 4 103, 251, 339, 
5 337, wore long hair 2 19, 
SOL, visited Getae 2 21 f., 
exiled for friendship with 
Sabinus 91 and n. 1, con- 
sulted Delphic oracle 97, 
became philosopher during 
exile 99, visited home 115, 
visited Cyzicus 235, fond 
of music 239, not fond of 
tragedy 283, contemipo- 
rari¢s prefer men of old 
ibid., taciturn 408, de- 
scribes himself 3. 285, 
dressed like Cynics 337, 
visited Borysthenes 421, 
received citizenship from 
Nicomedia 4 31, unsoci- 
able cid., on return from 
exile wished to attend to 
private affairs 109 ff., dis- 
trusted by Prusa  déd., 
fortunes impaired by exile 
109 f., inured to poverty and 
hardship Lili, son coura- 
geous ébéd., received letter 
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INDEX 


from Emperor 113 and n. 
2, connexion with public 
works at Prnsa 113 f., 


TO. £3, 22d fay or fest 


relations with Apameia 
123 f., 153 f., 157, friendly 
reception during exile 151, 
family honoured with citi- 
zenship i in Rome and Apa- 
meja 155, popularity and 
fate of speeches 169 f., 
dealings with Prusa 
181, 155 f., 209 f., 
210, 233 f., 315 ff, Sanout 
to leave Prusa 183, 207, 
319, family honoured by 
Prosa 193, grandfather 
planned to get indepen- 
dence for Prnsa from Em- 
peror 195, declined many 
invitations to live abroad 
ibid., honoured by Em- 
peror 197, son and nephew 
ambitious and patriotic 
197 f., declined invitation 
to visit Emperor 203, con- 
duet in exile 207, illness 
prevented visiting Nerva 
209, Trajan friendly ébid., 
reputation of father and 
grandfather 231. financial 
status ébid., 267, improved 
rea] estate 235, attacked 
by mob 241, called night- 
ingale 261, influence at 
tome 267, personal habits 
271, son elected archon 
291 n. 3, declines election 
307 f.. did not rely on 
political clubs 315, son 317, 
father and grandfather 
319, did not interfere with 
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son’s administration 321 f., 
morning routine 339, ad- 
mirer of Socrates 381, 
paraphrases /liad (1. 269 f.) 
420 n. 1, addressed Em- 
peror 429, his slehilles 
resembles dramatic dia- 
logues of Lucian 431, his 
Philoctetes paraphrases 
Euripides’ prologue 438 f., 
Eneomium on Hair 5 331- 


348, Fragments 345-351, 
Letters 353-359, Testi- 
monia 361-423, carried 


into exile Plato’s Phaedo 
and Demosthenes’ lgainst 
the Embassy 363, coupled 
by Lucian with Musonius 
and Epictetus ¢id., earliest 
known reference to “golden 
tongue 365, compared 
with Xenophon, Nicostra- 
tus, and Philostratus for 
simple, artless prose ibid., 

‘tongue of gold ” 367, com- 
pared with Aristoc les ibid., 

abandoned _ sophistics for 
philosophy 369, contrasted 
with Carneades and Eu- 
doxus ébid., composed both 
sophistic and philosophic 
treatises ébid.. perplexed 
Philostratus 371, attacked 
philosophy in his Against 
the Philosophers and Reply 
to Musoninus 373, speeches 
shonld be labelled either 
pre-exilic or post-exilic 
375, sometimes attacked 
Socrates and Zeno with 
coarse jests ihid., Encomi- 
um on the Parrot and FBu- 


INDEX 


boean Discourse not of the 
same school, as imagined 
by Philostratus ‘bid., Hu- 
boean Discourse praised 
377, praised Essenes 379, 
Tempé,  Memnon, and 
Against the Philosophers 
contrasted with Leclesi- 
asticus and Bouleuticus 
379 f., lgaiust the Philo- 
sophers praised 383, su- 
perior to sophists in dia- 
lectic 385, Rhodian and 
Trojan discourses and fu- 
logy of the Gnat ibid., life 
and personality 387 ff, 
speeches On Ningship dis- 
play great wisdom 409 f., 
interview with old woman 
an invention +11 f., com- 
pared with Nestor 413, 
eareer garbled by Arethas 
415, novel explanation of 
sobriquet 415 f., style a 
blend of Plato and Lysias 
417, briefly mentioned by 
Suidas, who lists four 
works otherwise unknown 
ibid., called Cocceianus by 
Pliny and Trajan 419, 423, 
on trial before Pliny 419 f., 
buried wife and son in 
Prusa 421 

Diodorus, Discourse in Reply 
to 4 324-335 

Diogenes, Cynic philosopher, 
an exile from Sinopé 1 169, 
377, conversed with Alex- 
ander 169 ff., admired by 
Alexander 171, fame ibid., 
independence ibid., home- 
less wanderer 173, Dis- 
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course on 249-283, divided 
time between Corinth and 
Athens 251, 283, 419, per- 
sonal habits 255 ff., diet 
285, went to Corinth after 
death of wAntisthenes 379, 
camped out in Craneion 
ibid., attended = Isthmian 
Games tbhid., 408, disre- 
garded by Corinthians 405, 
attracted visitors from afar 
ibid., compared to Odys- 
seus 407, insolent toward 
Fortune 5 61, exile, arrival 
in Athens, introduction 
to Antisthenes, and slavery 
in Crete ‘hid., wisdom 185, 
“sayings not all au- 
thentie but still remem- 
bered 187 ff., quoted 347, 
Ald 

Diomede, eloquence 1 63, as 
portrayed by [lomer 79, 
185, conquered Aeneas 
511, wounded Ares and 
Aphrodité 513, aided Nes- 
tor and then fled i#/d., 531, 
exiled 549, aided by Aeneas 
555, accompanied Odys- 
seus to Lemnos 4 349 

Diomede the Thracian, slain 
by Heracles 1 395, 3 317, 
admonished by Heracles 
5 39 

Dionysia, annual festival 2 
107 

Dionysius 1, statue spared 
by Syracuse 4 23, relations 
with Leptines 5 195 n. J 

Dionysius II, tled to Corinth 
4 21, 5 61, relations with 
Philistus 195 and n. 2 
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Dionysus, child of lightning 
and thunder, fills votaries 
with fire 2-389 f,, “vhar- 
most ** from the gods 423, 
identified with Apollo and 
Helins 3 17. statue in or- 
chestra at Athens 127, 
Bacchants 399, attributes 
given statues of Dionysius 
T and It 4 23, progenitor 
of Nicaeans 103, abused by 
Alexander 5 63 

Dionysus, sobriquet of Mith- 
ridates Enupator 4 9 

Dioseuri, sons of Tyndareiis 
and Veda 1 479, invaded 
Athens, recovered Tlelen, 
eaptured ‘Theseus’ mother 
ibid., depicted on chest of 
Cypselus 479 f.. 491, did 


not go to ‘Troy 501, pilots’ | 


name for Foriune 5 31, 
scorned hy .\lexander 63, 
[39 

Disfranchisement, evils of 5 
103 

Distrust, Discourse on 5 207- 
237, aimed at what has 
eaused misfortune 226 

Dithyrambie Poetry, valu- 
able for men of leisure 2 
ee 

Dium, town in Pieria 1 5], 
taken from 
by Alexander 2 

Divination, by clods or stones 
2 9l, hindered by dis- 
appearance of bird 3 475 


200 
Peters) 


Dogs, love hunters they serve | 


118, prey upon fold when 
neglected 17, impetuous 


when young 51, behaviour | 


4.50 


Macedonians | 








when untrained 183 f., 
thievish 213,  Laconian 
breed 383, 387, at festivals 
403, scare children 407, 
various breeds 2 171, well 
trained vs, untrained 257 f., 
develop in proportion to 
legs when young 4 261, 
frighten predatory beasts 
5 147, warded off by carry- 
ing cane 229 

Dolls, easily broken 3 157 

Dolon, used by Homer to 
typify cowardice and love 
of notoriety 4 391 


| Dolphins, rescued Arion 3 


231f,47 

Domitian, 1 293 n. 1, Dio’s 
behaviour toward 4 207 
and n. 2, deified ibid., 
death 209, not flattered by 
Dio 319, assassination fore- 
told 5 87, now in jeopardy 
95 and n. 4 

Dorian Mode, once dominant 
in musie 3 313 

Dorians, entered Peloponnese 
with Heracleidae 1 549, in 
sicily and Italy 4 25, ruled 
by Dorus 407, wars with 
lonians 5 317 

Dorie Dialect, 1 435, in 
Homer 2 69, used by a 
Luecanian 4 23 f, 

Doricus, Rhodian athlete 3 
138 and n. 2 

Dorus, ruled Dorians 4 407 

Draco, Athenian lawgiver 
5 317 

Dracontides, Athenian poli- 
tician, attacked Pericles 
5 199 n. 1 
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Dracontius, unidentified ac- 
quaintance of Dio 5 357 

Dragons, hiss 1 241 

Drama, messenger in 2 69 

Draughts, game 2 427 

Dromon, Athenian 
keeper 1 213 

Drugs, evaporate and lose 
power 2 101 


shop- 


Druids, have prophetic art | 


and advise Celtic kings 
4 301 

Dryas, Lapith, superior to 
Agamemnon and Achilles 
4 419, summoned Nestor 
5 409 

Ducks, decoyed by food 5 227 

Dyers, sell to women 5 263, 
273 

Dyes, used by women 5 263 f. 


Eagle, sobriquet of Pyrrhus 
6 65 and n. 3 

Eagles, birds of augury 3 341 

Earrings, suitable for girls 
or sons of Lydians and 
Phrygians 3 175 

Ears, compared with eyes 2 
75, King’s Ears 4 429 and 
n. 2 

Ease, contrasted with toil 1 
143, 159 

FEebatana, 1 198, summer 
residence of Persian king 
251, seized by Alexander 
2 331 

Ecclesiasts, members of popu- 
lar assembly at Athens, 
degenerate 1 347 


Echo, nymph, vainly pursued | 


by Pan 1 261 
Education, subject of pun 1 


Ist and nu, 2, analysed 
Isl ff., serutinized by So- 
crates 2 103 f., Persian 
277, cures human ills 3 187 

Kétion, father of Andro- 
maché, slain by Achilles 
169 

Egypt, earlier kings fostered 
by Zeus 1 101, teniples 
bear historical records 475, 
Menelaiis in 549, sunny 
and balmy 551, ‘‘ city of 
shopkeepers ”? (Naucratis) 
2 103 and n. 1, taken by 
Alexander 331, statue of 
Memnon 3 97, visited by 
Rhodian warships 107, 
117, ‘framework’ of 
Alexandria 205, experience 
of early musician 269 f., 
costly buildings 205, King 
Amasis 4 43, subjugated 
by Heracles 249, invaded 
by Cambyses 5 195, ancient 
sarcophagi of variegated 
stone 307, Helen 319 and 
n. 1 

Egyptians, in Persian army 
1 189, have no poetry 477, 
elaim Achaean wall un- 
finished 505, treat Darius 
for dislocation 2 129, 3 
297, 4 48, made priests 





advisors of king 301, farm 

for others 5 57, seulpture 

different from Greels and 

Roman 181 

| Kileithyiae, daughters of 

| Hera, preside over birth 1 
365 

Eiders, political organization 
at Tarsus 3 351 and n. 2 
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Eleans, preside over Olympie 
Games 1 385, 2 27, spent 
money for statue by Phei- 
dias 55, receive letters 
recommending athletes 3 
115, self-esteem (h/d., altar 
to Poseidon Taraxippus 247 

Eleetra, mourns for Orestes 
2.93, disturbed by Orestes’ 
behaviour 5 215 

Blegiae Poetry, not cssential 
for orators 2 221 

Elephants, heads built into 
Indian house walls 5 309 

Eleusinian Mysteries, 2 35 
and n. 1, 3 97 

Eleusis, way-station between 
Corinth and Athens 1 255 

Eleutherae, border town of 
Attica, home of Oeneus’ 
herdsman 2 151 

Elis, 1 27, with Thebes and 
Corinth opposed Sparta 4 
19, home of sophist Hip- 
pias 373, 5 161 : 

Elpinicé, sister of Cimon, 
married Callias 5 201 


Flpis (Hope), a phase of 
Fortune 5 51 
Elysian Fields, received 


Menelatis 1 551, Homer’s 
name for Egypt ibid. 

Empedoeles, philosopher of 
Agrigentum, pupil of Py- 
thagoras 4 381 

Emperor (Roman), restrain- 
ing influence 4 35, gave 
citizenship in Rome and 


Apameia to Dio’s mother | 


and grandfather 155, re- 
ecived embassies from 
Prusa 335 
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Enhoplic, dance connected 
with religion and war 1 89, 
performed by Meriones 
ibid, 

Enthronement, rite of 2 35 f. 

Envoys, enjoy safe conduct 

67 

Envy, Disconrse on 5 258-301 

Kos, goddess, slandered 4 33 

Epaminondas, Theban gen- 
eral and statesman, a 
philosopher in polities 2 
293, organized Sacred 
Band 295, replied to abuse 
4 177 f., unified Boeotia 
under Thebes 221, knew 
Philip 299, overthrew Spar- 
tans ibid., conversed with 
Lysis ibid,, — benefited 
Thebes éid. 

Ephebes, young men in state 
schools at Prnsa 4 335 

Ephesians, preserved wealth 
of states and individuals in 
temple of Artemis 3 59, 
kept official record of de- 
posits 59 f., less prosperous 
than Rhodes 61, 69 f., at 
varianee with Smyrna 383 

Ephesus, Artemis’ temple 4 
117, cited as example 119, 
home of Heracleitus 381 

Ephialtes, Boeotian famed 
for height and beauty 2 
391 

Ephors, Spartan officials 4 
8t38, established under 
Theopompus 407, more 
powerful than Spartan 
kings jbid., treatinent of 
Pausanias thid., brought 
Agesilaiis home ibid. 


INDEX 


Ephorus, historian, useful 
but tedious 2 223 
Epicharmus, comic — poet, 


— quoted 5 209 
Epictetus, coupled by Lucian 


with Dio and Musonius 5 | 


363 
Fpicureans, deify pleasure 
2 39 f., banish the gods +1 
Epicurus, attitude toward 
the gods 5 335 and n. 1 
Epidanrus, cult centre of 
Asclepius in Argolid 3 155 
Epilepsy, 2 411 
Epirus, in north-eastern 
Greece, ruled by Helenus 
1 551 
Eretria, seaport in Euboea, 
attacked by Persians 1 559 
Fris, goddess of discord, size 
suggested by Homer 2 75 
Erymanthus, mountain in 
Areadia, the boar of 5 39 
Essenes, Jewish sect, praised 
by Dio 5 379 and n. 1 
Fieocles, son of Oedipus, ad- 
dressed by Tocasta 2 195, 
5 69 n. 3, dealings with 
Polyneices 221 and n, 2 
Ethiopia, limit of Paris’ em- 
pire 1 483, 533, source of 
Nile 3 209 
Ethiopians, ruled by Memnon 
1 483, 2 289, in Alexandria 
3 211, rich in gold 5 S307 
Euboea, Hollows of 1 257, 
291, 307, 539, disastrous 
to Greeks returning from 
Troy 545, Persian flect lay 
off coast 559, received 
colonists from Athens 5 
55, rugged 55 and n. 2 





Knboean Discourse, 1 285- 


Di 

Enboeaus, wore hair long in 
back 1 289, 5 338 and n. 2 

Jueleides, philosopher of 
Megara, pupil of Socrates 
13i7 

Eudorus, son of Hermes and 
Polydora 1 371 

Endoxus, native of Cnidus, 
disciple of Aristotle but 
commonly regarded as 
sophist hecause of charm 
5 367, contrasted with Dio 
369 

Eumaeus, swineherd of Odys- 
seus 1 333, son of Ctesias, 
son of Ormenns, served 
Odyssens and Laértes 2 
157, 8 311, 4319 

Eumelus, Homeric 
horses of 3 251 

Eumenes [, wagoner’s son, 
became king of Pergamium 
5 67 and n. 8 

Eumolpus, Claudius, obseure 
foe of Dio, appeals to 
Phny 5 £19 f. 

Eunuchs, likened to ignorant 
sophists 1 185, wanton im- 
potence thid,, 271, 2 273 f., 
shrill-voiced 5 29, created 
to satisfy men’s wanton- 


hero, 


ness 295, weaker than 
females thid, 
Euphorbus, Trojan, — hair 


mentioned by Homer 2 
289, most beautiful of 
Trojans 5 3841 

Enphranor, Corinthian seulp- 
tor, statue of Hephaestus 
441 


INDEX 


Eupolis, poet of Old Comedy, 
quoted 3 177 


Euripides, alludes to effem- | 


inacy of Menelaiis 1 77, 
contradicted regarding 
wealth 348, second to none 
in reputation 2 195, good 
training for orators 219, 
preferred to carlier tra- 
gedians thid., 
with Aeschylus and So- 
phocles 339. ff.. competed 
with Sophoeles but not 
with Aeschylus 3f1, imi- 
tated Homer in’ having 
Athena disguise Odysseus 
343, chorus of his Philo- 
etetes compared with that 
of Aeschylus ié/d., intro- 
duecd in Phéloctetes Le- 
mnian named Actor 345, 
antithesis of Aeschylus in 
sagacity and attention to 
detail 347 f., synopsis of 
Philoctetes prologue 347 f., 
compared with Homer 349, 
virtues of Philoctetes suin- 
marized 349 f., compared 
with Sophocles 351 f.. son 
of Mnesarchides 5 53, 
praised 95, quoted : Orestes 
(S49 ff.) 1 17, Orestes (1-3) 
205, Electra (A246 f.) S31, 
Klectra (238 4¥.) 
Phoenissae (531-540) 2 195, 
Cresphontes (frag. 452) 
303, Meenba (GOT) 3 255, 
Heracles (947 fB.) 2638, 
fleracles (673 fF.) 269, 
Protesilaiis (frag. 655) 4 
45, Phoenissae (395) 327, 
Philoctetes (frag. 788. 1) 


15k 


O38 fy | 


compared | 





S40, ctatigoné (frag. 157) 
5 40, (frag. 021) 53, Orestes 
(253 f.) 215, Hippolytus 
(G16 £,) 229 

Euripus, strait between Eu- 
boea and mainland, shift- 
ing currents 5 535° and 
n. 3 

Europe, 1 191, Greeks in 2 
54, no longer has lions 273, 
nearly all conquered by 
Philip 331 

Eurybates, type of rascality 
4315 

Furymachus, suitor of Pene- 
lopé 2 141 

surypylus, Ilomeric here, 
brave in battle 1 511, 2 289 

hurysthens, mythical king 
of Argos, rule misunder- 
stood 1 33, ordered Hera- 
cles about 398, entrusted 
Argos to Atreus 5 197 

KEnrytus, mythical hero, bow 
of 1 335, 3 447, slain by 
host 5 225 and n. 4 

Eusebius, unidentified corre- 
spondent of Dio 5 357 

Euthyphro, character used 
as type by Socrates 4 389 

Euxine Sea, shores held by 
Thracians and Scythians 
4 249 

tixadius, Lapith, summoned 
Nestor 5 409 

Exile, appraised 2 91 ff. 

Exomis. variety of tunic 5 
177 and n. 1 

Eye, King’s 1 157 

Eyes, compared with ears 2 
75, sore eyes 4 281 f., 
King’s Eyes 4 429 n. 2 


eH oo 


INDEX 


Falcons, birds of omen 3 341 

Farmers, 1 131, graft trees 
237, wear long hair 3 -401, 
treatment of bees 4289 f., 
5 141, not indispensable 
143, activities 151, fune- 
tion and equipment 135 f., 
171, garb 177, not dis- 
trusted 181, 183 

Fates, kindly spirits 1 283 
bringers of fulfilment 365° 

Fathers, have absolute au- 
thority 2 161, reinforce 
admonition with prayers 
4103 

Favorinus, sophist from Are- 
laté, devoted to Greek 
ways 4 25 f., honoured 
everywhere 35 f. 

Felt, eaps worn by Getae and 
formerly by Spartans and 
Macedonians 5 179 

Festivals, reveal character 2 
349, activities 351 f. 

Fever, prevalent 3 261, treat- 
ment 4 287, lethargic fever 
5 269, brain fever ibid. 

Figurines, makers of, eom- 
pared to philosophers 4 461 

File, parable of 2 417 f. 

Filial Piety, betokens good 
citizen 4 153 f. 

Fire, source of human frailty 
1 263, diseovered by Pro- 
methens 7hid., not made 
with green logs 4 275 

Fish, abundant in Hellespont 
181, not eaten by Homeric 
heroes ibid., compared with 
erotic men 261 

Flatterers, 1 111 ff., 4 53, 
numerous 5 293 


Flute-players (flautists), con- 
tend in theatre 1 355, hold 
school in street 2 253, in 
Hippodrome 255, 4 75, 
entertain mob 5 97, 113, 
14i, not indispensable 145 

Flutes, unfit for kings 1 85 

Fomentations, not immedi- 
ately effective 2 193 

Fortune, sometimes gives 
good guardian spirit, some- 
times bad 2 309, Dis- 
courses on: | 5 S3-41, HT 

3-71, TIL 73-85, essential 
in all human activities 5 
35 f., resonreeful S7, re- 
presentations in art 41, 
40 f., unjustly censured 
45° f.. many names 51, 
saviour of mankind 53, 231 

Fox, .Arehiloehus’ fable 4 
263, S89, 5 2238 and n, 6 

Freedom, Discourse on 5 313- 
329 

Friendship. landed 1 115 ff, 
“Common are the pos- 
sessions of friends’? 143, 
161 f., defined 187, old 
friends best 3.83, Discourse 
on 4 189-203 

Frogs, tough 1 265, seared by 
water snake 399. 5 109 

Pullers, numerous 5 179 

Furies, transformed Heeuba 
3 829, simile 5 115 


Gamblers, 5 153 

Game-eocks, aroused by blow 
2 145, 5 158, 159 

Ganymede, famed for beauty, 
vanished in youth 2 389, 
Zeus’ cupbearer 3 293, 295 


£35 


INDEX 


Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, 
son of Deinomenes, statue 
spared by Syracuse 4 23 

Generals, responsibilities of 
1 135 f., lead armies as a 
whole 4 405 

Geryones, encounter 
Heracles 1 395, 5 39 

Getae, called Mysians by 
tlomer 2 2t, visited by Dio 
210 f., 3 428, captured 
Borysthenes and Pontie 
cities 425, reviled 4 279, 
pleasure-loving 5 13t, wore 
felt caps 179 and n. 2, seen 
in Rome ibid. 

Giants, not progenitors of 
man 2 $2t 

Glaucus, famous Carystian 
hoxer 5 279 and n. 2 

Glaucus, Spartan, false to 
his oath 5 228 f. 

Glutton, term of reproach 5 
109 

Goats, live peacefully with 
sheep 4 145, resent bad 
masters 295, do not dislike 
wild olive 5 93, bear twins 
265 


with 


God (Theos), sobriquet of 


Antiochus IT 5 65 and n. 3 
Crods, live at ease 1 267, lan- 
guage 435, believed in by 
all rational beings 2 43, 
how portrayed 63. pro- 
genitors of man 421, once 
visited mankind in person 
421 f., syneretism 3 = 17, 
regard worshippers’ intent 
19 f., responsible for all 
blessings 185 f., harmony 
441 f., fellowship with 


456 





mankind 455, slandered 4 
31 f., warnings disregarded 
65, blamed for pestilence 
or earthquake 67 

Gold, mere precious than 
silver 5 115, used to roof 
houses 305 

Golden Age, 5 51 

Golden Lamb, myth 2 107 
and n. 1,598 f 

Gorgias, Sicilian sophist, vain 
2 19, statue at Delphi 4 27, 
won fame and wealth 373, 
used as type by Socrates 
S89 

Gorgon, head turned Persens’ 
foes to stone 5 109, device 
on shields 285 

Gonrmets, — satisfied 
single fish 5 95 f. 

Gout, 1 38t 

Government, defined 1 125 

Graces, considered goddesses 
3 41, 269 

Grafting, fruit trees 1 237 

Great King, tall tiara 2 187, 
defeated by Agesilatis near 
Sardis 4 407 

Greece, not in Persian do- 
main 1 12t, declined after 
Trojan War 551, subject to 
others (ice. Romans) 561, 
all but Rhodes fallen on 
evil days 3 t61, ancient 
glory attested only by 
ruins of buildings 163, 
licentious 4 33 

Greeks, use poetry as evi- 
dence in disputes 1 477, 
sacrifice to tragic heroes 2 
153, differ from barbarians 
in beauty, dress, and Jan- 


with 


INDEX 


guage 257, at Alexandria 
3 211, vanquished by 
Macedonians 299, ape Ro- 
man ways 4 25, ruled by 
Agamenmon 423, statues 
like Roman but not like 
Egyptian and Phoenician 
5 181, insult philosophers 
ibid. 

Guardian (Guiding) Spirit, 
1 233, 2 307 ff., Discourse 
on 323-335 

Gulls, float on waves 2 257 


Gyges, Lydian king, suc- 
ceeded Candaules 5 69 
n.6 


Gymnasiarch, official at Tar- 
sus 3 367 

Gymnasium, scene at a 2 
361, haunt of idiers 5 151, 
157 


Hades, visited by Odysseus 
1185, 279, visited by Hera- 
cles 4 249, Odysseus meets 
Agamemnon at gates 5 
OG: 

Hair, worn long by philo- 
sophers 3 391, .Aristornenes 
393, 401 f.. worn short by 
most Greeks 403, Dio’s 
Eneomium on Hair 5 331- 
343, odd customs 339, 
productive of both beauty 
and terror ib/d., special 
subject of praise in Tlomer 
341 f., most essential to 
male beauty 343 

Halys, river in Asia Minor, 
crossed by Croesus 1 437, 
boundary of Croesus’ em- 
pire 5 289 
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Hands, extra fingers 1 425 

Hannibal, guiding spirit of 
Carthage 2 331, confused 
with Mago 5 69 n. L, com- 
mitted suicide in Bithynia 
ibid. 

Hanno, guiding 
Carthage 2 331 

Happiness, Discourse on 2 
317-321 

Hares, migrate 1 267, sleep 
with eyes open 3 303 and 
n. 1, shaggy coats 401, 
typify timidity 5 111 

Harlots, 1 247, licentious 
language 4 135, 5 97 

Harmodius, Athenian — ty- 
rannicide, honoured hy 
Athenians 1 559, descend- 
ants exempt from liturgies 
3.135 f., statue in Persia 
439 

Harmony, invoked as god- 
dess 4 103 ; 

Harmosts, sent by the gods 
2421 f. and n. 1 

Harp, regarded by Alexander 
unfit for kings 1.85 

Harpalus, Alexander's trea- 
surer, affair of 5 37 n. 1 

Harpists, contend in theatre 
1 355, tuning harps 379, 
at Alexandria were once 
dogs charmed by Orpheus 
3 237, admired at Alex- 
andria 267, employed to 
gain popularity 5 97 

Health. greatest of blessings 
461, 101 

Hebé, wife of Heracles 1 $98 

Hecataeus, recorded own 
name in history 4 363 


spirit of 
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Hecaté, goddess of under- | 


world, appeased 1 209 
Hector, son-in-law of Eétion 
1 69, prized armour of 
victims 73, dragged to 
Greek camp to accompani- 
ment of paean 87, death 
not in original plan of 
Iliad 473, brought country 
folk into city 505, up- 
braided Paris 507, duel 


with Ajax false 509, com- | 


pared to Ares Sit, aided 
by Apollo and Zens ibid., 
twice conquered by Ajax 
ibid., fights at Greek camp 
513, tomb venerated 525, 
body preserved by gods 
and restored to Priam by 
command of Zeus (bid., 
really slew Achilles 527, 
531, slew Ajax 535, 537, 
gave Helen in marriage to 
Deiphobus 541, died at 
ripe old age, leaving throne 
to Seamandrius é6zd., 543, 
sent Aeneas to occupy 
Italy 55t, 2 287, died 
young 87t, preferred hon- 
our to long life 3 23, almost 
burned Greek naval sta- 
tion 4 317, valour known 
in India 363, 395, defeated 
by Ajax 5 69 and n. 4, 233, 
hair praised by Homer 
341 

Heenba, wife of Priam, be- 
came Odysseus’ slave and 
was changed into a dog 
1 563, transformed by 
Furies 3 329,  wailings 
known in India 4 363 
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Hlegias, seulptor, taught 
Pheidias 4 381 

Helen, maligned by  Stesi- 
chorus 1 59, gave gifts to 
Telemachus $39, sister of 
Aphrodité 455, unjustly 
maligned ibid., deified 
ibid., 475, went to Egypt, 
not Troy #77, 5 [3and n. 1, 
daughter of Tyndaretis and 
Leda 1 479, 5 t1, carried 
off by Theseus 1 479, 2 389, 
5 13 n. 3, rescued by Dios- 
curi 1 479, many suitors 
481, married Deiphobus 
497, S41, surprised at 
absence of Dioscuri 501, 
lamented before Priam 
507, disappeared 551, 2 
199, family 263, 267, 
courted by noblest Greeks 
5 Jt, sister of Castor and 
Polydeuces 13 and n. 2, 
chose Asia in preference 
to Greece ibid., pampered 
by Menelaiis 13 and n. 5 

Helenus, Trojan seer 1 489, 
became king of Molossians 
and eastern Epirus 55t, 
colonized because jealous 
of Deiphobus 555, ablest 
prophet among Phrygians 
4 443 

Helicon, mountain in Boeotia, 
had tripod commemorat- 
ing victory of Hesiod over 
Homer 1 57, seene of 
Hesiod’s inspiration by the 
Muses 4 $81 

Helius, identified with Apollo 
and Dionysus 3 17, chil- 
dren 97, father of Pasiphaé 


INDEX 


247, chariot 455 f., horse 
maintained by Magi 59, 
465, contended for Corinth 
4 13, patron of Rhodes 13 £. 
Hellas, Hellenes : 
Greeks 
Hellen, eponymous ruler of 
Hellenes 4 405 f. 
Hellespont, °° fish-abound- 
ing’ 1 81, 3 383, subject 
to Mytilené 4 221, scene of 
Athenian naval defeat 5 
59 and n. 2 
Helmet-makers, 5 273 
Helots, Messenians 2 
threaten Sparta 3 £55 
Heneti, had best land on 
Adriatic 1 553, ruled by 
Antenor ibid, 
Hephaesteiim, — temple 
Athens, decoration 4 £19 
nal 
Hephaestion, general — of 
Alexander, received obei- 
sance of Darius’ mother 
5 67 and n. 10 
Uephaestus, battles with Sca- 
mander 1471, made Achil- 
les’ armour 527, art critic 


169, 


at | 


2 57, limitations as erafts- | 


man 85, connexion with 

Athena 4 33, statue by 
Euphranor -bl, gave sword 
to Peleus 5 71 n. 1 

Hera, in art 1 37, beloved of 
Ixion 229, goddess of mar- 
riage 365, sent Sphinx 
against Thebes 451, con- 
testant for prize of beauty 
453 f., 2 265, eldest child 
of Cronus 1 455, deceived 
Zeus 459, urged Aphro- 


see Greece, | 


dité to help deceive Zeus 
461, temple at Olympia 
479, horse 3 46] f. and n. 4, 
marriage with Zeus 471, 
patron of Argos 4 13, 
“ great-eyed " 5 343 
Heracleidae, descendants of 
Heracles, ruled Lacedae- 
inon 4 407, took refuge in 
Athens 5 197 and n. 3 
Heracleides of Pontus, moral- 
ist, admired Homer 4 357 
Heracleitus of Ephesus, philo- 
sopher, claimed to have 
had no teacher 4 381 
Heracles, myth of 1 27 ff, 
rustic shrine in Elis 29, 
son of Zeus and Alemena 
31, 245, 3 263, king of 
all Greece 1 31, attributes 
33. generous ihid., reared 
at Thebes 35, ‘ Choice ” 
35ff., ancestor of Philip and 
Alexander 101, 183, 201, 
self-immolation 183, 397, 
5 63, vanquished Amazons 
1 201, slew Libyan mon- 
sters 245, statue in theatre 
309, 391, deified 393, wed 
Hebé thid., roved over 
Europe and Asia ibid., 
subject to Eurystheus 393, 
4 231, slew Diomede the 
Thracian 1 395, slew 
Geryones ibid., defeated 
Busiris ‘id., affair with 
Hippolyté ibéd., rescued 
Prometheus 395 f., apples 
of Hesperides 397, Augean 
stables ibid., bow and ar- 
rows +11 f., exploits at 
Troy 485 ff., comrade of 


459 


INDEX 


Theseus 50t, 
with slave woman 2 149, 


intercourse | 


father of Telephus 153, his | 


arcade S61, ‘ harmost ” 
428, laboured in behalf of 
virtue 3 21, statues 97, in 
comedy 263, in Euripides 
ibid., honoured at ‘Parsus 
275, 315 f., vietor at Isth- 
mian Games 4 15, founded 
Nicaea 103, conquered 
Egypt, Libya, 
Seythia, and Troy, yet did 
menial tasks in Argos 249, 
his bow essential to cap- 
ture of Troy 448, van- 
quished Centaurs 455 and 
n. 2, shot Nessus 457, cap- 


tured Oechalia 459, labours | 


5 39 and n, 1, horn 5t and 
n. 5, indifferent toward 
anuse Fit and an 2, 189, 
slew Eurytus 225 and n. 4, 
ealled sons cowards 299 f., 
no match for more than 
one at a time 335 f., 411 

Heracles, son of Alexander 
the Great, murdered 5 67 
and n. 9 

Heraea, town near Pisa in 
Elis 1 29 

Heraeum, sanctuary of Hera 
in Samos 4 1t3 

Heralds, introduce the chorus 
1 223, staff of office a safe- 
guard in war 281, 293, 
proclainy peace but not 
war 4 67, Nero a herald 5 
171, sacred 297 

Herdsmen, take best care of 
cattle 1 11, treatment of 
bull 97 f. 
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Thrace, | 








Wevrennius, unidentified friend 
of Dio 5 355 f. 

Hermes, visited Thebes to 
instruct Heracles 1 35 ff., 
father of Pan 261, taught 


Pan masturbation ibéd., 
statue at Thebes 355, 
father of Eudorus 3871, 


taught Autolycus perjury 
457, excused himself to 
Calypso 3 193 

Herodotus, delightful for lei- 
sure hours 2 221, visited 
Corinth 4 9 f,, falsified 
réle of Corinthians at 
Salamis It and n. 1, 19, 
recorded own name in his 
history 4 365, refers to 
wealth of Sardanapallus 
5 29 n. 1 

Heroes, enjoy mystic rites 3 
37 

Hesiod, useful for shepherds, 
carpenters, and farniers 1 
55, defeated Homer 57, 
composed Catalogue of 
bair Women 59, his ‘* Ho- 
meric ” passages valuable 
for kings 67, commends 
all work 349, decries idle- 
ness 351, beloved of the 
Muses 2 25, invocation of 
Muses 74id., tells of Cronus’ 
bondage 139, possessed by 
Muses 3 453, divinely in- 
spired on Helicon 4 381, 
lists Tyché among off- 
spring of ‘Fethys and Ocea- 
nus 5 33, tale of Hawk 
and Nightingale 187 n. 2, 
esteemed for wisdom 261, 
conveys general truth by 


INDEX 


one or iwo exaniples 265, 
“shepherd of Asera,” 
quoted : Works and Pays 
(383 f.) 1 55, (1-8) 2 27, 
(763 f.) 4 47, (6 f) 5 53, 
(25) 263, (848) 265, (295, 
paraphrased) 413, 
gony (30-82) 1 65 

Hesioné, daughter of Lao- 
medon, married Telamon 
1485 

Hesperides, apples of 1 397 

Hestia, goddess of the hearth, 
horse of 3 463 

Hetaerae, attract visitors to 
Corinth 1 379 

Hides, as clothing 5 177 

Hierophant, in theatre 
Athens 3 127 

Hieroson, Homer enthusiast 
at Borysthenes 3 447 

Hippaemon 
epitaph 4 37 

Hippias, tyrant of Athens, 
expelled by Corinthians 4 


at 


Li 

Hippias of Elis, sophist, en- 
counters Socrates 1115 f., 
vanity 2.19, won fame and 

wealth 4 378, 5 161, versa- 
tility 163 f. and n. 1, 167 

Hippodameia, wife of Pelops 
1481 

Hippodrome, scene of varied 
activity 2 255, 3 463 


Theo- | 


of Magnesia, 





Hippolaiis (Cape), near Bo- | 


rysthenes 3 421 


Hippolyté, Amazon defeated | 


by Heracles 1 395 
Hippolytus, son of Theseus, 

huntsman 2 391, died 

young thid., slandered by 


Phaedra and cursed by 
Theseus 5 221 and n. 3 
Historians, have practical 


purpose 4 59, 389 

History, knowledge of 1 557, 
requisite preparation for 
orators 2 2214 

Hobgoblins, used to repress 
children 1 243 

Homer, wisdom 1 9, concept 
of kingship 11 ff., favourite 
poet of Alexander 53 ff. 
71, defeated by Hesiod 57, 
avenged himself on Eu- 
hoeans ibid. prized ora- 
tory 65, most valuable for 
kings 67, better than 
Tyrtaeus for military 
ends 69, described palaces 
of Aleinoiis and Menelaiis 
75f., never spoke aimlessly 
thid,, described Calypso’s 
grotto 77, provides in- 
struction for kings and 
heroes 79, responsible for 
mess at Sparta éh/d., poems 
brought from Crete by 
Lyenrgus i#id., portrayal 
of Diomede éAid., diet of 
heroes thid., calls Helles- 
pont ** fish-abounding ’’ 81, 
suitors do not eat fish thid., 
heroes epicures ibid., in- 
terested in apparel $1 f., 
disapproves of gold orna- 
ments for men $3, rebukes 
a Carian ib/d.,  discipli- 
narian 85, describes Aga- 
memnon 938, commends 
hy phrase ‘ shepherd of 
peoples ’’ 189, endows Sea- 
mander with speech 207, 
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says gods live at ease 267, 
283, 289, calls cities ‘* well 
inhabited * $45, associated 
with Chios and Smyrna 
355, mentions Eudorus 
371, bilingual 435 f., 
begged throughout Grecce 
457, madman ibid., lied 
about gods 457 f., related 
conversations he could not 
have heard 459 f., pro- 
fessed knowledge of lan- 
guage of gods 463, used 
Aeolic, Doric, and Jonie 
ibid., did not begin tale 
at the beginning so as to 
escape detection as liar 
465, did not tell end of 
Trojan War 467, had 
Priam foretell final cata- 
strophe 469, used Odys- 
seus and Demodocus as 
mouthpiece for lies 471 f., 
purposely omitted many 
things ihid., invented in- 
cidents to humour listeners 
473. had abduction of 
Helen told by others 507 f., 
first to narrate Trojan 
story 515, composed liad 
long after the events ibid., 
wished to hide fact of 
Achilles’ death at Troy 
525, knew Menelaiis stayed 
in Egypt 549 f., inspired 
Pheidias 2 29, 39, 
trayer of gods 65 f., com- 


pared Agamemnon to Zeus | 


67, used mixture of Doric, 
Tonic, and Attic, as well as 
foreign words 69 f., artistic 
in diction 71 f., meta- 
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por- | 





phors éiid., praised 75 f., 
tells of Cronus’ bondage 
139, best preparation for 
orators 219, 267, described 
Hector but not Achilles 
289, views on man’s exist- 
ence 303, defended 307, 
407, calls mob * unruly ” 
3 193 f., deseribes effects 
of storm 201, 209, 249, 
portrayal of Thersites 269, 
275 f., surpassed all poets 
but Archilochns 283, lav- 
ish with praise ihid., his 
witness 291 ff., 331, 397, 
honoured at orysthenes 
429 f., compared with Pho- 
cylides 431 ff., known by 
all men 431, inspires troops 
ibid., blind ibid., used 5000 
verses on single hattle 433, 
never named himself 7bid., 
vencrated at Borysthenes 
435, 445, compared with 
Plato 447, possessed by 
Muses 453, wandering 
minstrel, pretending mad- 
ness 4 251, widely known 
ibid., los, Chios, and Colo- 
phon claimants as_ birth- 
place ibid., used Odysseus 
to express love of father- 
land 253, had Athena dis- 
gnise Odysseus — 848, 
praised by Democritus 357, 
interpreted by Aristarchus, 
Crates, Aristotle, Hera- 
cleides of Pontus 7b7d., ap- 
praised by Plato 357 f., 
allegorically — interpreted 
359, highly regarded by 
Zeno 361, extent and dura- 


INDEX 


tion of influence S63 f., 
well) known in 
through translation 363, 
surpassed Sirens and Or- 
pheus 363 f., name known 
by barbarians ignorant of 
meaning 865, career and 
conduct ihid., always use- 
ful 367, private life un- 
known $83, teacher of 
Socrates ibid., supreme 
poet 385, inflnenced Stesi- 
chorus 67d... resembles 
Socrates in character and 
methods 385 ff., did not 
refer to self 387, concerned 
with morals ihid., effective 
in similes 387 f., used 
specific persons as types 
SOL ff. 
397, 405, praised but not 
read 5 3, excels in know- 
ledge of human passions 
tbid., silent — regarding 
words and deeds of Chry- 
seis 5, compares Agamem- 
non to Zeus 9, left some 
things to perception of 
readers ihid., portrayal of 
Odysseus 165, criticized 
Phereclis 169 and n. 2, 
censured Scamandrius 165 
n. 8, exaggerated 305, de- 
scribed Ares’ bonds 321 f., 
led Achilles astray with 
phantom of Agenor 329, 
refers to long hair of 
Abantes 333 n. 2, praised 
hair especially 339 ff., used 
Nestor to iihuste ate diplo- 
macy 409 f., “son of 
Meles ” 411 


always purposeful | 
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Hiad— 

A ae 473, (29-31) 5 15, 
(154) 4 188, (156) 4 43, 
(249) 1 63, (260-268) 4 
419, (269 f.) 4 420 1. I 
(278) 5 109, (273 f.) 
419, (274) 5 411, (28: 
1 58, (446 f.) 5 17, (52 
580) 2 29 

B (24 f.) 1 9, (144-146) 
3 195, (204 f.) 1 125, 
(205 f.) 19, (214-216) 3 
269, (863) 3 409, (412- 
418) 1 93, (478) 2 67, 
(480-483) 1 93, (489- 
492) 3 205, (542) 1 57, 
(872-875) 183 
(39 f.) 1 489, 
ihid., (179) 185 


ae 


Ba 


(54 f.) 


A (59) 1 455, (862 f.) 3 
435, (431) 1 83, (443) 2 
ie 

E (62 £.) 5 169, (610-642) 


Bt (83) 173, (71 f.) 3 69, 
(351 f.) 3.303 

© (283) 6 285 

I (106-112) 3 413, (383 f.) 
3 57, (443) 1 63, (640) 
5 235, (649) 3 425 


k (13) 185, 599 

A (67-71) 1 57, (389 £.) 5 

Ul 

oe 15) 3 393, (267) 5 

N nan 5215 

O (696) 1389, (711 f.) ibid, 

IL (180) 1371, G 59-361) 5 
233, (617 £.) 1 89 


v 


< 


Parra) &. PES, 01 177 f.) 3 
193, (447) 2 303, (47-4 f.) 
2.85, (541 ff. 157 


INDEX 


TP (886) 3 397 

Y (2) 1 87, (248 f.) 2 69, 
(252-255) 3.135 

(76) 5 227, (279) 1 561, 
(389 f.) 3.475 

X (370 f.) 2 289, (391-394) 
1s7 

FP (368-372) 3 249 

QQ (527) 5 69, oe any 291 

Centos : 3.175, 251 ff. 

Odyssey— 

a (376) 219 

v (290) 5 215 

6 (45 f.) 1 735, (738) éhéd., 
(85) 5 57, (221) 2 57, 
(244-246) a 287, (5335) 5 
227, (604) 3 403, 433 

e (99-101) 2 193, (377 f.) 
6 55 


€ (162) 5 55 

@ (223) 3 447, (280) 5 323, 

(381) ibid. 

(8-10) 5 99, (27) 5 35, 

(34) 4191 

x (239 f.) 3 327, (38 f.) 4 
269, (10 f.) 5 99 

nN (223) 4 11, (308 f.) 3 
187, (441-443) 5 229, 
(490 f.) 1 191, (603) 5 
225 

o (330-332) 3 287 

p (222) 127, (266-268) 79, 

(269) 3 3Il, (423) 5 275, 

Sree 457) 1 333 
if.) 5109, (408 f£.)3 245 
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Honey, Pontiec 1 405, purest 
in Attica 3 267, cleansing 
power 4 425 

Honour, inspires heroism 3 
21 f.. revoked 31 

Hoopoe, once a man 1 413 

Hoops, as playthings 2 41 

Horsemen, prefer mettlesome 
horses 1 377 f., 5 159 

Horses, best handled by 
master of large drove 1 11, 
Nisaean 161, Thessalian 
ihid., proverb 273, be- 
haviour before race 2 23, 
breeds 171, relations with 
asses 277, 4 145, colts de- 
velop in proportion to legs 
261 and n. 1, intractable 
287, resent mistreatment 
295, Thracian horses of 
Rhesus 391 

Horns,author of Dreaws 1545 

Ifunters, loved by dogs 1 13, 
131, conduct 361, equip- 
ment and characteristics 
6 151, 155 

Ifunting, best recreation for 
kings 1 163, Persian style 
scorned ihid., no proof of 
conrage 2 391 

Hydra, Lernaean 4 249, 5 
39, assisted by crab 337 

Hypanis, river in Seythia 3 
421 

Hyperbolus, Athenian dema- 
gogue 2 329, 4 313 

Hypereides, Attic — orator, 
better than Demosthenes 
and Lysias as training in 
oratory 2 223 

Hyrtacus, father of Asins 4 
393, 


INDEX 


lambic Poetry, not necessary 
for orators 2 221 

lardanus, unidentified  ori- 
ental whose slave became 
mother of kings of Sardis 
2 149 

latrocles, athlete 2 363 

Iberians, enriched through 
trade 5 309 

Icarius, father of Penelopé 
1 335, 2 147 

Icarus, son of Daedalus, gave 
name to sea into which he 
fell 1 225, wings 5 169 

Ida, mountain in Troad, 
shepherds of 1455, scene of 
attack on Aeneas 505, 2 
67, Paris tends herds on 
261, 3 293 

Idanthyrsus, Seythian ruler, 
fostered by Zeus 1 101 

Idomenens, Cretan king, fled 
before Hector 1 513, abused 
by Ajax the Locrian 3 251 

Hium, capture not in original 
plan of Iliad 1 473, “ be- 
loved of the gods ’’ 509, 2 
263, people reproved 3 281, 
295,57, 11 

IUness, from excess of blood 
or pressure of warm breath 
2 205 

Illyrians, once served by 
Macedonians 1 55, ruled 
by Philip 4 297 

Immorality, successive stages 
3 331 f. 

Incest, not repulsive to ani- 
mals or Persians 1 441, 2 
QTT 

India, has superior hounds 
1 161, king ruined by 





luxury 171, fragrant herbs 
3 301 

Indian Ocean, once rarely 
mentioned, controlled by 
Alexandria 3 207 

Indians, king of 1 193, em- 
pire ifd., in Alexandria 
3211, 299, idyllic existence 
407-413, appointed Brach- 
mans advisors to royalty 
4 301, translated Homer 
363, do not see same stars 
as Greeks ébid., ruled by 
barber 5 63, reaction to 
pleasure and pain 129 f., 
think little of ivory 307 f. 

Infanticide, practised by 
slave mothers 2 151 

Inheritance, laws evaded 5 
197 and n. 5 

Interregnum, 
275 and n. 1 

Intoxication, from finmes of 
an incense 3 227 

To, came to Egypt 1 481, not 
maddened by gadfly iid. 

locasta, wife of Oedipus, ad- 
dresses Eteocles 2 195, 
mutnal slanghter of sons 
199 

Iolatis, nephew of Heracles, 
helped in fight against 
Hydra 5 337 

lolé, princess of Oecchalia, 
beloved of Heracles 4 459 
and n, | 

Ionia, supplied Lyecurgus 
with Homeric poems 1 79, 
colonized from Athens 2 
103 

Tonian, once dominant musi- 
cal mode 3 313 


at Athens 2 


465 


INDEX 


lonians., lixurious 1 si, at 
Isthmian Games 405, 2 35, 
forbid accusations 3 373, 
588, sensuous 6 13], war 
with Dorians 317 

lonic Dialect, used hy Ho- 
mer 2 69 

los, Aegean island, reputed 
birthplace — of — Homer, 
seareely heard of 4 251 

Iphitus, re-established Olym- 
pic Games 2 59, confused 
with his father Eurytus 5 
V5 n,. + 

rus, beggar at Ithaca, fought 
Odysseus 4 305, warning 
to braggarts 5 109 

Isagoras, Athenian rival of 
Cleisthenes 4 19 

Isles of the Blest, 5 51 


Ismenias, famous piper 3 
231, scorned pipers at 
funerals 4 305 

[ster, Danube, visited by 
Dio 2 21 


Isthmian (Poseidon), statue 
carried to Rome by Mum- 
mius 4 41 

Isthmian Discourse, 1401-415 

Isthmian Games, 1 379, at- 
tract motley crowd 381, 
4038, attended by men from 
afar 405, founded — by 
Poseidon and Helius 4 13, 
pine crown 5 93 and n. 3 

Isthmus of Corinth, 1 379, 
visited by Diogenes 403 

Italians, in Alexandria 3 211 

[taliots, Greeks of Magna 
Graecia, luxurious 1 8], 
at [sthmian Games 405, 
prospered under  Pytha- 
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goras 4 299 f., sensuous 5 
[SI 

Italy, not in Persian domain 
1 121, man from 481, oceu- 
pied by Aeneas 551, 553, 
controlled by Carthage 
seventeen years 2 333, 3 
297, wars on Syracuse 4 21, 
5 67 

Ithaca, home of Odysseus, 
suitors on 1 $1, 471, 539, 
sailors resist song of Sirens 
2 39, 157,“ tiny, inglorions 
island ” 3 257, 295, loved 
by Odysseus 4 253 

Itys, mythical ‘Thracian, 
monrned by nightingales 
in spring 2 305 

Ivory, adorned palaces of 
Alcinoiis and Menelaiis 5 
305, not valued highly by 
Indians 307 f. 

Ivy, crowns 5 91 and n. 1 

Ixion, impious Lapith, pun- 
ished on the wheel 1 225, 
3 245, myth of 229, father 
of Centaurs ibid, 


Jackdaws, idle chatterers 1 
175, 5 109 

Jason, leader of Argonants, 
admired for wealth and 
heanty 1 393, protected by 
salve 2 183, sowed dragon’s 
teeth 305, dedicated Argo 
to Poseidon 4 17, unfaith- 
ful 5 217 n, 1 

Jay, a chatterer 5 109 

Jesters, numerous 5 179 

Joeasta, see Tocasta 

Jockeys, admired at Alex- 
andria 3 267 


INDEX 


Joiners, jealous of one an- | 


other 5 261, 273, use 
straight-edge und gauge 
231 

Judges, in dramatie contests 
4 311 

Jugglers, in Hippodrome 2 


255, 3 179, means of eourt- — 


ing popularity 5 97 
Jurymen, decried 1 347 


king of Persia, gave plighted 
word to Clearchus 5 223, 
his heralds slain by Spar- 
tans 257 and n. 1, 339 

Kings, discussed 1 1-233 pas- 
sim, game called “ kings “ 
Is9 f., qualities and re- 
sponsibilities 5 S31, head- 
band 93, above law but 
obedient to custom 255 f. 

Kingship, Discourses on: 1 
1-47, 49-101, 103-165, 167- 
2933; 4 401-415, 5 23-3/ 

Kissing, not practised 
cities 1 319 


in 


Knucklebones, used to de- | 


ceive boys 5 228 
Kosymba, article of dress 5 
177 and n. 2 
Kouretes, Cretan demi-gods, 





danced a native war danee | 


1389 
Kymindis, bird, called chal- 
kis hy gods 1 435, 465 


Labourers, lighten toil by 
song 17 

Labyrinth, not built justly 5 
167, 323 

Lacedaemon, 3 431, ruled by 
Heracleidae 4 407 


Lacedaemonians, had no 
Seirtte band 1 557, de- 
feated at Thermopylae 559, 
aided by Persia in Pelo- 
ponnesian War 2 113 

Laches, Athenian patriot, 
used by Socrates as a type 
4359 

laches, name used to be- 
token ordinary man 5 235 
and n. 2 

Laconie expressions, 5 61 

Ladon, river in Arcadia 3297 

Laértes, father of Odysseus, 
served by Eumacus 2 157 

Laius, father of Oedipus, 
lover of Chrysippus 1 437, 
misinterpreted oracle iLid., 
exposed Ocdipus — ihid., 
slain by Oedipus (hid, 451 

Lamia, mythical monster, 
used by nurses to beguile 
children 4 359 

Lamprocles, — lyric 
quoted 2 105 

Land, redistribution forbid- 
den 3 77 

Laodameia, wife of Pro- 
tesilaiis, portrayed by Eu- 
ripides 4 45 

Laomedon, ‘Trojan — king, 
married Hesioné to 'Tela- 
mon 1 485, failed to pay 
Heracles 489 

Lapiths, fight with Centaurs 
at wedding of Peirithotis 
4 418 and n. 1 

Lard, used as ointment 1 385 

Law, ordains recovery of 
cost hy persons dispos- 
sessed 3 65, forbids ean- 
cellation of debts and 


167 


poet, 


INDEX 


redistribution of land 77, 


| 


punishes by death mutila-_ | 


tion of official records 91, 
provides for trial of in- 
animate objects 101, of 
Leptines 135 f., pride of 
Rhodians 149, essential to 
civilized life 5 143, ** holy 


law ” 211, forbids con- 
tracts with minors 217, 
limits business dealings © 
with women jbid., Dis- 
course on 239-249, essential 
to human welfare 239, | 


cosmic law inviolate ihid.. | 


“king of men and gods ” 
(Pindar) 241 and n. 1, 
more serviceable than ora- 


eles thid., owes — exist- 
ence to persuasion 245, 


transgression harms trans- | 


gressor 2.45, more valuable 
than kinsmen (hid, re- 
wards ibid., compared to 
Heracles 247 n. 4, protects 
heralds 247, more essential 
to a city than rudders to 
a ship 247 f., contrasted 
with eustom 253-257, re- 
peal 253 f., on tablets of 
wood or stone 255, sonie- 
times obscure ib/d., creates 
polity of slaves ibid. in- 
valid in war 257 

Lawgivers, inspire belief in 
gods 2.45 ff. 

Lawsuits, oceasion of war be- 
tween Athens and islanders 
473 

Lawyers, unserupulous 1357 

Lechaeum, harbour of Co- 
rinth 1 253 
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Leda, mother of Helen, Dios- 
euri, and Clytemnestra 1 
479,511 

Lemnians, formed chorus in 
Philoctetes of Aeschylus 
and Enripides 4 343 

Lemnos, supplied Achaeans 
with wine 1 507, women 
punished by Aphrodité 3 
321, visited by Odysseus 
4 4141, Lycaon sold 5 227 

I.eon of Byzantium, a philo- 
sopher regarded as sophist 
because of literary charm 
5 367 

Leon of Salamis, arrest or- 
dered by the ‘Thirty 4 183 

Leonidas, Rhodian athlete 3 
133 and n. 3 

Leonidas, Spartan — king, 
slain by Persians 1 559 

LLeontens, Achaean hero in 
lliad 4393 n. 7 

{_eontini, city in Sicily, home 
of Gorgias 4 373 

LLeptines, Athenian — politi- 
cian, convicted of illegal 
proposal 3 135 f. 

L.eptines of Sicily, brother of 
Dionysius the Elder 5 195 
and n. 1 

Lesbos, wine 1 259, founded 
by fugitive Achaeans 555, 
2 263, united under Myti- 
lené 4 221, girls of 5 97 

Leucon, king of Bosporus, 
fostered by Zens 1 101 

Lencothea, sailors’ name for 
Fortune 5 51 

Lenctra, battle of 2 169, 295 

Libel, law regarding 2 15] 

Libya, 1 191, produces ani- 


INDEX 


mals of all kinds 239, 243, 

2 333, 3 117, 317, oubju- 
gated by Heracles 4 249 
Libyan, myth 1 203, Dis- 
course on myth 235-247, 

monster 239 f. 

Libyans, 1 241, women cover 
their heads 247, at Isth- 
mian Games £05, Cartha- 
ginians become Libyans 
2 333, in Alexandria 3 211, 
king sacked 500 cities of 
the Romans and displayed 
rings taken from the slain 
5 67, king died an igno- 
minious death 69 and n. 1 

Linen-workers, cause trouble 
at Tarsus 3 357 f. 

Linus, mythical bard, heard 
the Muses 1 31 and n, 2 
Lions, their keepers 1 281, 
extinct in Europe, though 
once in Macedonia 2 273, 
carried by Bacchants 3 

oe 

Listening, Discourse on Dio's 
Fondness for 2 235-243 

Literature, acquaintance 
with, a mark of education 
1181 

Liturgies, imposed on rich 
2 947, exemption attacked 
by Leptines 3 135 ff.. de- 
mand men of wealth 4 53 

Lot, used in filling offices and 
in division of patrimony 5 | 
69 and n. 2 

Lovers, suspicious and prone 
to anger 5 $ f., self-indul- | 
gent in private but em- 
barrassed in public 19 

Tueanian, rewarded by Syra- | 





cuse for speaking Doric 4 
23 f. 

Lucian, satirist, dramatic 
dialogues similar to Dio’s 
elchilles 4431, coupled Dio 
with Musonius and Epi- 
ctetus 5 363 

Lycambes, broke marriage 
contract of Archilochus 5 
227 nel 

Lyeaon, Trojan prince, 
slaughtered by Achilles on 
second encounter 5 227 
and n. 2 

Lyceum, gymnasium — at 
Athens, visited by So- 
crates 2 101, 4 427, lost its 
individuality 3 167, near 
Academy 4 427 and n. 1 

Lycia, in Asia Minor, parti- 
ally tributary to Rhodes 3 
105 

Lycians, ruled by 
13l7 

Lycomedes, received youth- 
ful Achilles on Scyros 4431 

Lycon, used by Socrates to 
typify litigation 4 399 

Lyeurgus, Athenian orator, 
recommended as training 
in oratory because of light- 
ness of touch 2 223 

Lyeurgus, Spartan law-giver, 
possibly derived common 
mess from Homer 1 79, 
introduced Homer's poems 
to Greece ibid., his polity 
89, re-established Olympic 
Games 2 59 and n. 8, philo- 
sopher in polities 293 f., 
guiding spirit of Spartans 


327 


Sarpedon 


469 


INDEX 


Lydia, women despised by 
Paris 2 263, protected by 
Celaenae 3 405, Inxurious 
5 57, 289 

Lydian, musical mode 3 313, 
4175 

Lydians, ruled by Croesus 2 
95, sons effeminate 3 175, 
once got gold from Pac- 
tolus 295, ruined by luxury 
299, ruled by shepherd 5 
63 and n. 3, reaction to 
pain 129 f., wars with 
Phrygians 317 

Lyre, tuning 5 135, players 
14t, 153 

Lyric Poetry, not essential 

for training of orators 2 

ID 

Lysander, Spartan general, 
destroyed Athenian navy 
5 59 and n. 2, a saying of 
223 

Lysias, Attic orator, excels in 
brevity, simplicity, coher- 
ence, and disguised clever- 
ness 2 223, simplicity 5 417 

Lysicles, used by Socrates to 
typify sheep dealers 4 399 

Lysippus, sculptor, statue of 
chariot at Rhodes 3 91 and 
n. 1 

Lysis, disciple of Pythagoras, 
conversed with Philip 4 
299 


Macedonia, not less powerful 


than Phthia 1 59, subject | 


to Persia 121, invited So- 
crates to visit 2 115, onee 
had lions 273 

Macedonian Phalanx, 1 171 
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Macedonians, once herds- 
men and farmers for Ily- 
rians and Triballians 1 55, 
became masters of nearly 
all Europe 2 331, gained 
Egypt, Babylon, Susa, and 
Eebatana but lost Aegae, 
Vella, and Dium 331 f., 


certain Macedonians, 
sprung from animals 
charmed by Orpheus, 


settled Alexandria 3 237, 
rise and decline 299, 4 297, 
once wore felt caps 5 179, 
despoiled Persians 311 

Macrinus, resident of Prusa, 
removed from market- 
place the tomb and statue 
of King Prusias 4 261 

Maeander, winding river 3 
105 

Maeonians, — tributary 
Croesus 5 289 

Magi, Persian priests, their 
cosmic myth 3 455-475, 
secret rites 455, defined 
457, follow sacred sayings 
‘bid., identified with wiz- 
ards by the Greeks ibid., 
maintain team of Nisaean 
horses for Zeus but a 
single horse for Helius 
457 f., counsellors of Per- 
sian kings 4 301, in charge 
of Cambyses’ palace 5 195 
and n. 3 

Magna Graecia, sponsored 
competitions in declama- 
tion 5 369 

Magnesia, home of Hip- 
paemon 4 37 

Magnetic Stone, 1 211 


to 


INDEX 


Mago, Hannibal's brother, 
said to have dumped 
Roman rings before senate 
house in Carthage 5 69 n. I 

Malus, quarrels with ‘Tarsus 
3 347 ff. 377 ff. 

Mandragora, used as sedative 
5 269 and n. 1 

Mankind, its lot 1 187 f., 2 
308, primitive state 265, 
3t ff., harmed by civiliza- 
tion ibid., commits suicide 
through fear of death 273, 
gullible and obstinate 447, 
innate belief in gods 43, 
span of life seventy years 
205, beloved of the gods 
have short life 369, 391, 
offspring of Titans 409, 
suffer for sins of ‘Titans 
ibid., usually not released 
from prison house of life 
until offspring supplied 
413, fetters — described 
415 ff., peasant version of 
lot 419 ff., invited by Zeus 
to banquet 423 ff, pro- 
gressive deterioration 3 
SI f., seek to attain good 
and avoid ill 475, arrogant 
in victory but swayed by 





religion in war 5 TL, sub- | 


ject to opinion or pleasure 
or habit 129 ff., individual 
differences I3t f., com- 
posed mostly of earth 323 
and n. 3 

Mardian, overcame Sardis 5 
67 

Mardonius, Persian general, 
sword dedicated in Par- 
thenon 178 and n. 2 


Mares, have manes shorn 
before mating with asses 
3 403 

Margites, satiric epic, quoted 
1 351, work of Ilomer's 
youth 4 359 f., hero did not 
know how to treat wife 5 
123 and n. 1 

Marines, not competent to 
pilot or command triremes 
2 109 

Market-place, haunt of idlers 
5 f5l 

Marriage, sanctity of 3 47 

Marsyas, river in Celaenae 
3 405 

Marsyas, satyr, skilled with 
flute 13 

Massilia (Marseilles), repre- 
sented at [sthmian Games 
1 405 

Master of the Games, 435, 41 

Maxims: do not judge be- 
fore hearing both sides 5 9 
and n. 5 

Measuring-line, simile of 5 
I?1 

Measuring-rod, must be even 
53 

Meat, without salt 2 237 

Medea, gave Jason magic 
salve 2 183, name means 
Meditation ¢h/d., blamed 
Fortune for her passion 5 
47 and n. 1, her spells 105, 
slew children 215 f. 

Medes, luxurious 1 75, 
wealthy 173, in armies of 
invasion 189, enslaved Per- 
sians 329, ruined by 
luxury 3 299, garb 393, 
ruled by Deioces 4 £05, 
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INDEX 


5 49, failed to overcome 
Alexander 65, conquered 
by Cyrus 67, got Syrian 
riches Sil and n. 2, de 
spoiled by Persians ibid. 

Media, horses from 2 171 

Megara, 1 255, 2 247, 3 155, 
its pine not sought after 
593 and n. 4, popular as- 
sembly 157 

Megarians, cultivated physi- 
cal prowess 3 261, derided 
5 291 

Melaneomas the Elder, from 


Caria 2 367, Olympic 
victor 377 
Melancomas the Younger, 


athlete 2 363 f., 375, vic- 
torious without hitting or 
being hit 383 f., self-con- 
trol 385, Discourses on: 
357-371, 373-393 

Meleager, mythical hero from 
Calydon, commends sister 
to Heraeles 4 451 n. 1, 
cousin of Castor and Poly- 
deuces 5 13 and n. +, son 
of Althaea and Oeneus 125 
and n. 1 

Meles, father of Homer 5 411 

Meles, king of Sardis, carried 
lion around ramparts 5 
65 f. 

Meletus, Athenian — tragic 
poet, accused Socrates 4 
183 

Memnon, death not narrated 
by Homer 1 471, son of 
Tithonus and cousin of 
Paris, ruled Ethiopians 
183, aid neglected by 
Homer 531, brought aid 
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to ‘Troy 533, slew <Anti- 
lochus 535, death dbid., 2 
289, died young 371, 391, 
colossal statue in Egypt 
397 
Memphis, in Egypt, seat of 
Apis oracle 3 185, visited 
by tyrant of Syria 271 
Menander, late rhetorician, 
linked Dio with Plato, 
Xenophon, — Nicostratus, 
and Philostratus 5 365 
Menelaiis, palace described 
by Homer 1 75, depicted 
as faint-hearted 76id., pal- 
ace Asiatic 77, related to 
Tantalus and Pelops ébid., 
481, effeminate in Enuri- 
pides ibid., gave gifts to 
Telemachus 339, — enter- 
tained Paris ‘bid., struggle 
to recover Helen i6id., told 
Egyptians about Trojan 
War 475, Phrygian from 
Mt. Sipylus 485, breoded 
over failure to wed Helen 
493, 503, duel with Paris 
509, almost captured Paris 
527, depicted by Homer as 
weakling ibid., remained 
in Egypt and married 
king's daughter 549, 2 199, 
263, 267, 289, actors in réle 
of Menelaiis 4 85, attacked 
by Pandarus 393,  be- 
haviour toward Helen 5 
13 and n. 5, wounded by 
Pandarus 223, hospitality 
abused by Paris 229, 
palace 305, blonde 341 
Menander, poet of New 
Comedy, good  prepara- 
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tion for orators 2 219, sur- 
passed writers of Old 
Comedy in portraying 
character ibid., statue at 
Athens 3 121, quoted 187 

Meno, ‘Thessalian general, 
used by Socrates as type 
4 389, typified lovers and 
boy friends 399 

Meriones, Homeric hero from 
Crete, skilled in enhoplic 
dance 1 89, among best of 
Achaeans ibid, 

Messenia, district in ?elopon- 
nese 2 401, Aristomenes of 
3 393 

Messenians, freed after 
Leuctra 2 169, settled 
Messené with aid of Thebes 
ibid., once called helots 
ibid, 

Mestor, 
1 505 

Metapontum, in | Magna 
Graecia, desolate 3 297 

Methymné, in Lesbos, home 
of Arion 45 

Midas, mythical king of 
Phrygia, epitaph 4 37, 
tomb vanished é6/d., prayer 
5 +7 and n, 2 

Miletus, city in Tonia, 
Didymeinm 4 115 

Miltiades, victor at Mara- 
thon, mistreated 5 201 and 
notes 2 and 3 

Mimes, actors of 1 353, 
means of courting popu- 
larity 5 97 and n. 1 

Minos, king of Crete, famed 
for righteousness and as- 
sociation with Zeus 1 21, 


son of Priam, slain 


its 





187, 3 373, 4 367, 5 167 
n. 3, L699 n. 1 

Minotaur, offspring of Vasi- 
phaé and bull 3 247 and 
n. + 

Miser, term of reproach 5 109 

Mistletoe, traps birds 5 159 

Mithranes, governor of Sar- 
dis 5 197 and n. 1 

Mithridates Eupator, king 
of Pontus, repulsed by 
Rhodes 3 117, nicknamed 
Dionysus 4 9 

Moira, a phase of Fortune 
5 51 

Molionidae (Eurytus and 
Cteatus), ambushed Hera- 
cles 5 335 f. 
Molossians, people in Epirus, 
ruled by Helenus 1 551 
Molus, a Cretan, father of 
Meriones 1 89 

Monarchy, defined 1 125 

Money, precautions atten- 
dant upon lending 5 235 

Monster, Libyan 1 239 

Moon, relations with sun 4 
143 

Mossynoecians, Thracian 
tribe, keep king in tower 
2 139 and n. | 

Mother of the Gods, Cybelé, 
connected with divination 
and agriculture 1 29 

Muleteers, uninterested 
horses 2 278, 3 395 

Mummius, Roman general, 
desecrated Greck statues 
4 41 

Museion, at Alexandria 3 269 

Muses, invoked by Dio 1 7, 
spoke to Linus on Helicon 
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in 
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3i, festival at Dium St, 
composed song of victory 
87, loved Hesiod 2 25, 





“imaidens * 3 227 f., 233, 
Archiloehus a‘ servant 
of the Muses" 285, in- 


struct bards 451, their pro- | 


phets plausible 459, 475, 
inspire poets 4 363, in- 
spired Hesiod 38t, 5 277, 
honoured by Dio with 
song and dance 359 


Music, of limited value for | 


kings 1 67, syncopated 87, 
moral value 3 191, 327, 
invented as remedy for 
emotions 227 f., prevalence 
at Alexandria 239, modes 
313, does not monopolize 
artist’s attention 5 157 

Musician, tunes instrument 
3.355 f., 5 153, 157, 171 

Musonius Rufis, Stoic philo- 
sopher, in high repute 3 
127 and n. 38, rebnked 
Athenians for — impiety 
ibid. 5 353, coupled by 
Lucian with Dio and Epi- 
ctetus 363 

Myconos, island near Delos 

155 

Myndians, people in Tonia, 
held in scorn 3 13] 

Myrmidons, troops of A- 
chilles, few in comparison 
with Trojan forces 1 515 

Myrtilus, charioteer of Oc- 
nomatis 3 W247 

Myrtle, used for crowns 5 91 
and n. 1 

Mysians, Homer's name for 
Getae 2 21, women de- 
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spised by Paris 263, com- 
monly held in contempt 
3 163 and n. 2, tributary 
to Croesus 5 289 

Muystagogoi, officials at Flen- 
sinian Mysteries, assist 
initiates 4 217 

Mysteries, instruction in 2 
191, attendants 451 f., 
sham battle 4 85 

Myths, Libyan 1 203, 237, 
composed for a purpose 
ibid., in tragedy 451, of 
the Magi 3 455-475 

Mrytilené, pays court to 
Romans 3 109, home of 
Pittacus 4 9, extended its 
Bway 


Naples, holds athletic con- 
tests 2 363, possible con- 
nexion with Athens 5 43, 
first settled from Cumae 
ihid., Greek in origin and 
prosperous 61 

Nasamonians, African 
people, wear feathers 5 179 
and n. 3, seen in Rome 
ibid, do not arouse dis- 
trust 151 

Native City, Discourse in 4 
165-171, Political Address 
in 172-187 

Naucratis, Greek settlement 
in Egypt, city of shop- 
keepers 2 103 

Nauplins, king of Enuboea 1 
305 and n, 2, father of 
Palamedes 4 447 

Navigators, occupied with 
seasons, winds, and _ stars 
1117 
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Naxos, Aegean island, ai- | 


tacked by Persians 1 559 
Necklaces, used for reeogni- 
tion of foundlings 1 179 
Neleus, father of Nestor, 
victor at Isthmian Games 
417 

Nemesis, invoked 4 103, 
images of 121, a phase of 
Fortune 5 51 

Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, 
joms ‘Trojan expedition 1 
533, 535, exiled 549, in 
Sophocles’ Philoctetes 4 
351 f. 

Nereid, Thetis 1 61 

Nero, devoted to music and 
acting 1 163 and n. 1, 3 
231, relations with Sporus 
2 277 and n. 1, wanton 
eonduct 281, suicide ibid., 
despoiled Olympia, Delphi, 
Athens, Pergamum_ but 
not Rhodes 3 151 f., pre- 
einct at Pergamuim ¢dbid., 
golden house 4 259, a 
singer 5 87, ruined by 
tongue 95 and n. 4, 161, 
ambitions 171 f., falsely 
connected with Dio’s exile 
415 

Nerva, thanked for honour- 
ing Dio 4 197 and n. 1, 
praised 209 

Nessus, Centaur, Discourse 
entitled Nessus or Deia- 
neira 4 451-461, story 
treated by Archilochus and 
Sophocles 451, plied a 
ferry 453 n. 2. only Cen- 
taur to escape from cave 
of Pholus 455 and n. 2, 





shot by Heraeles while 
earrying Deianeira over 
river 457 


Nestor, sage and persuasive 


1 68, helped Odysseus 65, 
503, 507, withstood Heetor 
513, helped by Diomede 
ébid., brought Antilochus’ 
bones from Trey 525, 
531, name falsely — in- 
scribed by Mummius 4 
+i, Agamemnon's — ehief 
advisor 297, used by 
llomer to typify prudence 
and tact $95, controlled 
Agamemnon 409 f., up- 
braided Agamemnon eon- 
cerning Briseis 413, Dis- 
eourse entitled = 417-429, 
advice to Agamemnon and 
Achilles 419, invited to 
Thessaly 421, former in- 
Huenee fbid., — eloquence 
425, given shield by For- 
tune 5 71, methods com- 
pared with Dio’s 409 f., 413 


Nicaea, in Bithynia, noble 


and worthy of renown 4 
97, founded by heroes and 
gods ibid., progressive 257, 
Pliny holds court 419 


Nicaeans, 4 57, relations with 


Nicomedia 69 f., 89, agree 
in costumeand language 99 


Nicanor, native of Stageira, 


statue at Athens 3121 and 
n, 4 


Niceratus, father of Nicias 


5 203 


Nicias, guiding spirit of 


Athens 2 329, died in 
Sicily 5 208 
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Nicomedia, in Bithynia, gave 
Dio citizenship 4 SL, re- 
lations with Nicaea 69 f., 
89, ainetropolis 77, 85, 
maritime influence 79, wit- 
nesses plays alinost daily 
85, progressive 257, build- 
ing operations 261 

Nicostratus, rhetorician, 
wrote simple, artless prose 
5 305 

Nightingale, once human 1 
413, sings at early dawn 
2 7, mourns for I[tys in 
spring 305, 3 234, name 
given to Dio 4 261, gift of 
paederasts 5 99 

Nile, unusual in nature and 
utility 3 205 f., 209, 211, 
295, 297, 5 445 

Nineveh, hedecked by Sar- 
danapallus 1 73, not a true 
city 3.489, ruled by Sar- 
danapallus 5 29, fall of 
31 n. 1, sacked with help 
of Cyaxares 311 n. 2 

Ninus, founder of Babylon 
213 andn.3 

Ninyas, son of Ninus 2 289 
and n. td 

Niobé, sorrows of 1.355 


Nireus, handsome Tlomerie 
Greek 2 289 
Nisaean Elorses, famous 1 


161, maintained for Zens 
by Magi 3 457 

Nisus, mythical king of 
Megara, had purple tress 
5 71 and n. + 

North Wind, impregnated 
Trojan mares 2 267 

Numa, legendary king of 
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tome, guiding spirit: of 
Riomans 2 331, author of 
iome’s prosperity 333 f., 
4 299, aequainted with 
Pythagorean philosophy 
thid,, ruled Romans 407, 
laws 5 317 and n. 2 

Nurses, tell children stories 
1 203, 4 3889, 5 187, use 
honey in administering 
bitter medicines 3 283 

Nymphs, compared — with 
Dionysus 2 349, 3 229, 
part owners of Poseidon’s 
horse 465 


Oak, used for crowns 5 91 

Occupations, analysed 1 347- 
373, some falsely derided 
pot 

Oecan, traversed by Rhodian 
warships 3 107, L17 

Oceanus, father of ‘Tyché in 
Tlesiod 5 33 

Octavia, wife of Nero, im- 
prisoned 2 279 and n, 2 

Oculists, 1 381 

Odd and Even, game of 2 
S41, 545 

Odysseus, eloquent 1. 63, 
checks army with help 
of Nestor 65, 507, 511, 531, 
537, dwelling described by 
Ilomer 77, had one purple 
cloak 81, comrades fed 
corncel berries by Cireé 283, 
entertained by FEumaeus 
333, 2 157, upbraids An- 
tinoiis 1 333, converses 
with Penelopé #rd., re- 
ceived by Phaeacians 337, 
companions drugged by 
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Circé 389, mocked by 
suitors 407, told many lies 
457, learned from Calypso 
debates of gods 461, visits 
Hades £73, 5 227, 235, 
narrates adventures to Al- 
cinoiis 1 473, delayed re- 
turn 549, abandoned by 
friends t6id., received He- 
cuba as prize 563, longed 
for home 2 93, 4 253, took 
advice of Teiresias 2 97, 
a beggar 139, 147, 3 287, 
sacked Troy 257,camefrom 
barren island 291, caused 
capture of Troy 7bid., 311, 
domestic affairs declined 
4 219, fought Irus 305, 
behaviour toward VPhilo- 
etetes 339, 345, 443. dis- 
guised by Athena 343. 


Teiresias 439, sad fate 441, 
solved riddle of Sphinx 
ébid., myth 451, hero in 
tragedy 2 107, fortunate 
in blindness 5 49 f. 

Oeneus, bastard son of Pan- 
dion 2 151, slave girl of 
thid., father of Meleager 
5 125 

Oenomatis, father of Hippo- 
dameia 1 451, skilful 
driver 3 247 


| Officials. complete terin even 


349, 443, used by Homer — 


to typify prudence and 
tact 395, scorned by An- 
tinotis 395 f., philosophizes 
441, restored Chryseis to 
father 5 17, raft 53. 161, 
versatile 165 f., son of ex- 
perienced farmer 165, chal- 
lenged = Euryimachus — to 
compete in reaping and 
ploughing 167, undaunted 
by misconduct of maid- 
servants 337, hair praised 
by Homer 341 


Oechalia, in Aetolia, The 


Taking of, a cyclic epic 4 
451, taken by Heracles 
459 

Oedipus, exposed by Laius 
1437, slew Laius ¢hid., did 
not consult Apollo but 


though unworthy 4 29 

Old Comedy, less usefiul than 
Menander for orators 2 
219 

Oligarchy, characterized 1 
ea 

Olive, marvellous growth of 
Athena's 1 229, wild olive 
crown 385, 5 91, 245 f., 
used for crowns 91, 247 
n. t, olive branch econ- 
nected with vote in As- 
sembly 91 and n. 2, wild 
olive inedible 93 

Olympia, herald proclaims 
vietor 1 61, 2 99. Heracum 
held chest of Cypselus 1 
479, statue of Zeus 2 55 f., 
59, ancient statues 273, 
367, despoiled by Nero 3 
151, altar to Poseidon 
Taraxippus 247 

Olympian, title conferred at 
Athens 3 121, title con- 
ferred at Prusa 4 283 

Olympias, mother of Alex- 
ander, praised 1 61, denied 
Alexander was Philip's 
son 177, 151, died after 
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mourning death of grand- 
son Heracles 5 67 
Olympie Discourse, 2 1-37 


Olympic Games, attractions | 


of 2 9, re-established by 
Iphitus and Lycurgus 59 
and notes 2 and 3, most 
renowned festival of all 
87, victory commemorated 
with inscription 3 25, olive 
crown highly prized 115, 
Nero contestant 115 and 
un. 1, Dorieus and Leonidas 
of Rhodes vietors 133, 
Hippias at 5 163 

Olympic Victor, 
huge retainer 5 99 

Olympieum, — temple 
Athens, cost more 
10,000 talents 1 75 

Olympus, legendary musician 

3 


receives 


at 
than 


Olympus, mountain in 
Greeee, no less famous 
than Pelion 1 59, shaken 
by Zeus’ nod 2 29, 67, 81 

Olympus, mountain near 
Prusa 5 415, 419 

Olynthus, town in Thrace, 
had Stageira in its domain 
1 101, 4 955, captured by 
Philip ibid. 

Omens, interrupt fighting 4 
67, never give signal for 
war ibid. 

Onchestus, town in Bocotia, 
sacred to Poseidon 4 15 

Onuphis, town 


War 1 475, priest’s own 
version of Trojan War 479- 
487 


478 


in Egypt, | 
priest denies tale of Trojan | 





Ophthalmia, vietims should 
not touch eyes 2 191 

Opinion, a poor guide 5 
119 f., likened to man’s 
shadow 121 ff., Discourse 
on Popular Opinion 117- 
125, Discourse on Opinion 
127-135 

Opuntian, inhabitant of Loc- 
ris, showed lack of feeling 
2-401 £. 

Oracles, obscure 1 435, 3 103, 
of Serapis 183 n. 3, of 
Apis 185, ambiguous 5 243 

Orators, at Olympic Games 2 
9, power of 213 f., should 
study Menander and Euri- 
pides 219, do not need lyric 
and elegiac poetry or iam- 
bies and dithyrambs 221, 
history essential ibid., later 
orators worth study 223 f., 
dictation better than com- 
position 229, school com- 
positions inferior to Xeno- 
phon's speeches 229 f., 
compared with actors and 
singers 241, speak ex tem- 
pore ibid., have much in 
common with philosophers 
293, discriminated dhid., 
contrasted = with — philo- 
sophers 2997, 5 141, not 
indispensable 143 

Oratory, has practical utility 
2 319 f. 

Orchomenos, town in 
Boeotia, impoverished 4 
35 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra, inveighs 
against Apollo 1 439, mur- 
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dered mother 451, 5 95, | 


plotted against Helen 1 
551, colloquy with Electra 


293 f., mad 5 47 and n. 4, | 


behaviour disturbed Elec- 
tra 215, famous for friend- 
ship with Pylades 237 

Orgas, river in Celaenae 3 
405 

Orichale, mountain 
5 323 and n. 2 

Orion, mythical huntsman, 
taller and more beautiful 
than Otus and Ephialtes 
2391 

Ormenus, father of Ctesias 
and grandfather of Eu- 
maeus 2 157 

Oroetes, Persian satrap, im- 
paled Polycrates 2 201 

Orphans, have — state-ap- 
pointed guardians 3 79 

Orpheus. legendary musi- 
cian, lived in Thrace 1 31, 
2 239, tamed beasts 3 283, 
Phrygian version 235 f.. 
son of Calliopé 235, $99, 5 
153, victor at Isthmian 
Games 4 15, 17, surpassed 
by Homer 363 f., 5 153, 
had magic power 277 f. 

Otus, son of Poseidon, in- 
ferior to Orion in beauty 
and stature 2 391 

Owl, attracts other birds 2 5, 
beloved of Athena 9, hon- 
oured by Pheidias ibid., 
in Aesop’s fable 11 f., 5 
17-4, useful as decoy 2 17, 
now differs from other 
birds only in appearance 
5 191 


copper 





Pactolus, river) in’ Lydia, 
gold-bearing 3 295, 5 289 

Paean, sung by Achaeans 
over hody of Heetor 1 87 

Paederasty, 1 373, 5 95, hires 
of 99 

Paeonians, people in Mace- 
donia, employed by Alex- 
ander 1 171 

Pain, Discourse on 2 175-155, 
a symptom of recovery 3 
oo 

Painted Porch, colonnade at 
Athens 4 263 

Painters, helped more by 
criticism than by formal 
instruetion 2 281, 5 171, 
unintelligent criticism 281 

Palamedes, inventor of many 
arts, stoned to death 2 
107 f. and n. 1, son of 
Nauplius 4 447 

Palibothra, city of ancient 
India 2 15 and n. 1 

Pamphylia, district in Asia 
Minor, scene of Cimon’s 
vietory 5 201 

Pamphylians, market in 
Celaenae 3 405 

Pan, in love with Echo 1 261, 
son of Hermes 7)d., in- 
vented masturbation /bid., 
shepherds’ name for For- 
tune 5 51 

Pancratiasts, 1 387, 2 367, a 
bait for popularity 5 97 
and n, 2 

Pancration, Nero 
tender 5 171 

Pandarus, used by Homer 
to typify impiety 4 393, 
smitten throngh tongue 
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a con- 


INDEX 


397, wounded Menelaiis 
§ 223 and n, 2 

Panders, garb and nature 1 
I18 

Pandion, 
Dist 

Pandora, created by all the 
gods, bane to mortals 5 
288 and n. 1 

Pantheia, wife of Abradatas 
of Susa, blames Fortune 
§ 45 and n. 1 

Parabasis, feature of Old 
Comedy, reproved  audi- 
ence 3 179 

Tarades, behaviour of par- 
ticipants 3 371 

Parian, Archiloehus, famous 
poet 1 33 

Paris, entertained by Mene- 
laiis 1 339, 455, caused 
Trojan War 467, 475, 453, 
sued for Helen and ac- 
eepted by ‘Tyndareiis 483- 
487, kmgdom reached as 


father of Oeneus 


far as Ethiopia 483, 
brought country folk into 
city 505, upbraided by 


Hector 507, interview with 
Helen 507 f., duel with 
Menelaiis 509, slew A- 
chilles 527, almost cap- 
tured by Menelaiis ibid., 
531, slain by Philoctetes 
535, 5143, reared by slave 
woman 2 153 f., story 
summarized 261 ff., 289, 
lured from Greece most 
beautiful woman 3 293, 4 
393, ships 5 169, caused 
ruin of Priam 221, abused 
Menelaiis’ hospitality 229 
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Parmenion, Macedonian gen- 
eral, slain by Alexander 
5 63 and n. 8 

Parsley, used as wreath 1 
385, 5 2947 and n. 1 

Parthenians, class of youths 
at Sparta 1 371 and n, 2 

Parthenon, 4 115, 287 

Parthians, wear turbans and 
trousers 5 179, seen in 

ome ibid, 

Partridges, lured with food 
§ 227 

Parysatis, Persian queen, 
favoured Cyrus because of 
beauty 5 335 and n. 3 

Pasicrates, father of Dio 5 
387, 417 

Pasipha#, Cretan queen, en- 
amoured of bull, bore 
Minotaur 3 247 and n. 4, 
abetted by Daedalus 5 
167 f. and n. 1 

Passengers, behaviour of 1 
135, 167, 3 367 


Pataecion, stock character 
typifying raseality 4 345 
Patroclus, substituted by 


Homer for Achilles 1 521 f., 
buried with Achilles 525, 
funeral games ridiculous 
529, 543, funeral pyre 
2 121, 289, died young 
S371, 391, friendship with 
Aehilles proverbial] 5 987 
Pausanias, Spartan king, son 
of Cleombrotus, vietor at 


Plataea, descendant of 
Heraeleidae, slain’ hy 
ephors 4 407 

Peaee, promoted by pre- 


paredness for war 1 17, 


INDEX 


Discourse on 2 291-299, 
compared with war 4 65 f., 
proclaimed by heralds 67, 
any peace better than war 
133 

Peacock, appearance 
behaviour 2 5 f., 9 

Pegasus, winged horse, made 
fountain at Corinth 3 463, 
5 37 

Peiraeus, harbour of Athens 

251, joined to Athens 

by walls 253, fortified by 
Themistocles 2 329, extent 
of walls tbid., 4 287, walls 
destroyed 5 59 and n. 4 

Peirithotis, comrade of The- 
seus 1 501, encounter with 
Centaur 2 351, superior to 
Agamemnon and Achilles 
4 419, abducted Helen 5 
13 n. 3, friendship with 
Theseus proverbial 237 

Peisistratus, tyrant of 
Athens, scattered Athe- 
nians through Attica 1 
345 f., once an orator in 
best sense 2 293, reforms 
nae destroyed democracy 

7 


and 


Peleus, father of Achilles, 
not superior to Philip 1 59, 
4 423, athletic 1 393, victor 
at Isthmian Games 4 13, 
gods sang at wedding 437, 
received sword from He- 
phaestus 5 71 and n. I 

Pelion, mountain in Thessaly, 
not more famous than 
Olympus 1 59 

Pella, Philip’s capital, taken 
from Macedonians by 
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Alexander 2 $33, in ruins 
3 299 

Pelopia, lay with father 
Thyestes and bore Aegis- 
thus 5 95 and n. 2 

Pelopidae, descendants of 
Pelops, extinet 1 549 

Pelopidas, Theban — states- 
man, associated with Philip 
4 298 

Peloponnesian War, Persian 
intervention in 2 113 and 
n. | 

Peloponnesians, 2 55, 297 

Peloponnesus, visited by Dio 
1 27, topography 251, 539, 
Achaeans expelled 549, 5 
13, 411 

Pelops, connected with Mene- 
laiis 1 77, 481, had ivory 
shoulder 398, house 451, 
married Hippodameia 481, 
came from Asia ibid.. sons 
488, became master of 
Peloponnese through con- 
nexion with Oenomaiis 
499, 539, 2 289, skilful 
driver 3 247, 4 4038, an- 
eestor of Atreidae and 
native of Phrygia 5 11, 
winged car 57 and n. 1, 
house — overthrown — by 
golden lamb 93 f. and n. 1 

Penelopé, behaviour toward 
Odysseus 1338 f., daughter 
of learius 335, courted by 
Cephallenians 549, chaste 
2 147, 4 349, 397 

Peneiis, river in Thessaly 3297 

Perfume, 5 113, 115 

Pergamum, despoiled by 
Nero 3 151 
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Periander, tyrant of Corinth, 
son of Cypselus, received 
Arion 4 5 f., inherited 
throne 7 f., both tyrant 
and sage 9, entertained 
Solon ibid. 

Pericles, likeness on Athena's 
shield 2 9 f., friend of Phei- 
dias 61, orator in best sense 
293, guiding spirit of 
Athens 329, disciple of Ana- 
xagoras and benefactor of 
Athens 4 299, not continu- 
ously in office 333, con- 
victed of embezzlement 5 
199 and n. 1, funeral ora- 
tion 373 

Peripatos, .\ristotle’s school 
5 369 

Persaeus, pupil of Zeno, ex- 
plained Homer's  incon- 
sistencies 4 361, in charge 
of Acrocorinth 5 197 and 
n. 2 

Verses, legendary hero, a 
‘““harmost from the gods ” 
2 423, 3 199, honoured in 
Tarsus 275, 315, 317, 373, 
statue by Pythagoras 4 13, 
used Gorgon’s head against 
foes 5 109 

Persian King, extent of em- 
pire 1 121, 281, rnined by 
luxury 171, spent much 
time going from capital to 
capital 253, wretched exist- 
ence 269 f., wore tiara 
erect and sat on golden 
throne 2 111, J4!, drove 
troops with lash thid., 
carried off statues of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton 
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4 39 and n. 6, punishment 
of peers 45, dispatched 
“Fars” in all directions 
429 and n. 2 
Persian War, divergent views 
1557, two invasions 2 109 f. 
Persians, luxurious 1 75, 
81 f., huntsmen 163 f., 
wealthy 173, literature of 
181, invade Greece 189, 
Sacian Feast 199, do not 
object to incest 441, their 
version of war with Greece 
559 f., trained to shoot, 
ride, and hunt 2 111, 
shunned exposure of body 
and spitting in public ébid., 
driven with lash ib/d., in- 
tervene in Peloponnesian 
War 113 and n. 1, regard 
for beauty 275, treatment 
of boys 277, freed by Cyrus 
329, at Thermopylae 3 23, 
in Alexandria 211, horse- 
men 213, called Zoroaster’s 
followers Magi 457, plane 
tree 4259, Porch at Sparta 
263. appointed Magi super- 
visors of religion 301, ruled 
by Cyrus 405, 5 49, 61, 
failed to overcome Alex- 
ander 65, wear turbans 
and trousers 179, seen in 
Rome ibid., do not arouse 
distrust 181, defeated by 
Miltiades 201, despoiled by 
Macedonians 311, hurled 
criminals into  ash-filled 
room 323 f. and n. 1 
Personal Appearance, Dis- 
course on 5 174-191 
Persuasion, a deity 17 


INDEX 


Phaeacians, 
fied 1 77, 
Odysseus 337 


Phaedra, wife of Theseus, 


falsely accused stepson 5 | 


Q 


47 and n. 3, 
Phaenareté, mother 
erates 5 441 
Phaenomena, didactic poem 
of Aratus, quoted 5 225 
and n, 2 
Phaéthon, feeble charioteer 
1 25, eaused destruction 
of universe 3 £65, victor at 
Isthmian Games 4 17 
Phalaris, Sicilian tyrant 1 99 
Phalerum, Demetrius — of, 


221 and n. 3 
of So- 


statues destroyed by Athe- | 


nians 4 39 

Phaon, famed for beauty 2 
389 

Pharmakoi, 
scapegoats 1 383 and n. 

Pheidias, Athenian seulptor, 
included owl in Athena’s 
statue 2 9, depicted Peri- 
elesand himselfon Athena’s 
shield 9 f., inspired by 
Tliad (1 528-580) 29, 49, 
divinely inspired 55, statue 
of Zeus praised 55 f., 59, 
friend of Pericles 61, su- 
preme artist 85, pupil of 
Hegias 4381 

Pheneiis, in Arcadia, statues 
renamed Nestor and Priam 
by Mumunius 4 41 

Phereclus, builder of Paris’ 
ships 5 169 and n. 2 

Pherecydes, philosopher, 
taught Pythagoras 4 381, 
death 5 61 


purificatory 
3 
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palace beauti- | 
entertained | 





wo 


Philammon, legendary musi- 
cian, contemporary with 
Orpheus 5 279 

Philip of Macedon, relue- 
tantly took Alexander on 
campaign 1 51, discusses 
poets with Alexander 53 ff., 
not inferior to Peleus 59, 
studied oratory at Thebes 
67, let Aristotle rebuild 
Stageira 101, said by 
Olympias not to have heen 
Alexander’s father 177, 
made peace with Athens 
2 163, 247, 297, became 
master of nearly all Europe 
331, 3 185, statne defiled 
by Athenians 4 39, harsh- 
ness toward Athens ibid. 
and n. 9, deified by Athens 
39 f., son of Amyntas 41, 
statue at Thespiae labelled 
Zeus by Mummius iid, 
acquainted with Aristotle 
255, captured Olynthus 
ibid., made Aristotle Alex- 
ander’s tutor 297, extent 
of empire ¢bid., while in 
Thebes as hostage associ- 
ated with Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas 299, father- 
hood denied by Alexander 
5 63 and n. 7, relied on 
perjury and bribery 223 

Philip the Jester, 5 113 and 
come) 

Philistus, Sicilian  soldier- 
politician 5 195 and n. 2 
Philoctetes, aided Achaeans 
1 538, slew Paris 535, 
story used by Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides 
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4 339, treatment by Odys- 
seus thid,, 345 f., 443, did 
not recognize Odysseus 
S43, in Philoctetes of 
Aeschylus and Euripides 


chorus consists of Lem- 
nians éhid., acquainted 
with  Lemnian — nanied 


\etor $45, offered throne 
of Troy 34), Discourse en- 
titled 4938-449, son of 
Poeas 443, bitten by ser- 
pent 447 and n. 2 
Philosophers, interpreters of 
divinity 2 53, defined 115, 
Socrates rarely used name 
thid,, require seclusion 255, 


have mueh in) common 
with orators 298, their 
coneerns 299 ff, eon- 


trasted with orators 297 f., 
useful advisors 299, criti- 
cized 3 179 f., likened to 
physicians 189 f., bad in- 
fluence 385, nude sect 3938, 
praise concord 4 59, in- 
consistent conduct 247 f., 
study how to rule well 297, 
rarely held office, yet con- 
ferred great benetits 299 f., 
supervisors to kings 301, 
self-controlled S01 f., not 
to he judged by appearance 
303 f., equipped to rule 
305 f., function, equip- 
ment and activity 5 155 f., 
likened to coroplasts 4 461, 
generally superior in trith 
and wisdom 5 119, essential 


characteristics 159, Dis- 
course on 164-178, limi- 
tations 168, points of 


184 





superiority to craftsmen 
167, need not compete in 
technique 171, appearance 


occasions insult 177 f., 
numerous in Rome 179, 
resemble Koman_ statues 


of gods and generals 181, 
held to be supercilions 
Ist ff., likened to tutors 
185, attract crowds by ap- 
pearance alone 191, court 
the wealthy 293, pseudo- 
philosophers — submit — to 
haircut 295, Discourse on 
5 161-173 

Philosophy, likened to medi- 
eal treatment 2 $53 f., 
Discourse on 5 149-159 

Philostratus, author of //e- 
roica and Imagines, wrote 
simple and artless prose 
5 365 

Philostratus, famous sophist, 
testifies regarding Dio 5 
362 f., linked Dio with 
philosophers — commonly 
classed as sophists through 
beauty of style 367, defines 
sophist 371, perplexed as 
to Dio’s classification ibid., 
thought Dio’s Eneomium 
on the Parrot and Huboean 
Discourse belonged to same 
school 375 

Philotas, Macedonian gen- 
eral, slain by Alexander 
5 63 and n. 8 

Phocians, war with Thebes 
2.297 

Phoeion, famous Athenian 
gencral, mistreated 5 201 
and n. 6 


INDEX 


Phocylides, gnomic poet, 


linked with Theognis 1 53, | 


compared with Homer 3 
431 ff, unknown in Borys- 
thenes 431, poems brief 
433, mentioned name in 
poems ¢hid., quoted thid., 
435 

Phoenicia, 
Libya 
2 333 

Phoenicians, literature 
181, effeminate 3 121, 
licentious S311, airs and 
rhythm 3138, — sculpture 
differs from Greek and 
toman 5 181 

Phoenix, son of .Amyntor, 


abandoned — for 
by Carthaginians 


of 1 


taught Achilles 1 59, 63, 
50S, 525 
Pholus, Centaur, attacked 


while entertaining Hera- 

cles 4455 and n. 2 
Photius, Patriarch of Con- 

stantinople, deals with 


Dio's life and writings 5 | 


386-407 

Phrygia, in .Asia Minor, its 
women scorned by Paris 
2 263, 3 Lt7, protected 
by Celaenae 405, Pelops’ 
fatherland 5 11, 289, an- 
cient sarcophagi of varie- 
gated stone 307 

Phrygians, ruled by Priam 
1 261, slave woman reared 
Paris 2 153, despised 3 161, 
sons may wear earrings 
175, kinsman of Aesop 
tells tale of Orpheus 235 f., 
musical mode 313, clever 
at divination 341, ruled 
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by Dardanus 4 407, He- 
lenus the ablest prophet 
443, sent embassy to Philo- 
etetes ibid., reaction to 
pain 5 129 f., wars with 
Lydians 317 
Phryné, famous 
Thespiae, has 
Delphi 4 29 
Phrynichus, tragic poet, fined 
for presenting Capture of 
Miletus 5325 n. 4 
Phthia, honre of Achilles, not 
more powerful than Mace- 
donia 1 59, 539, seat of 
Peleus’ court 4 435 
Physicians, used as_ illus- 
trations by Socrates 1 115, 
called hyyieino? and latri- 
koi WAT, 179, use drugs and 
dieting 2 105, treatment 
129, repeat orders 189, 
311 f., likened to philo- 
sophers 353 f., 3. 181, Ls9 f., 
true and false types 279, 
give learned lectures (id., 
315, cou patients 4 57, 
7 and 


beauty of 
statue at 





7, use cautery 
surgery 315, 335, use self- 
praise #23, 5 141, not in- 
dispensable 143, 171, huge 
profits possible 269, Egy b 
tian physicians 271, ‘ 
not moved by false pity 299 

Pieria, Dium in, scene of 
Olympic festival founded 
by Archelaiis 1 5L and n. 2 

Pilots, used as illustrations 
by Socrates 1115, responsi- 
bilities and conduct 135, 
179, 2 39, recover course 
43, 105, repeat orders 189, 
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must not be moved by 
Nervous passengers 3 367, 
4 289, association with 
courtesans 5 159, 171, atti- 
tnde toward one another 
267, loss of sleep ihid., 275 

Pindar, ‘Fheban poet, praised 
1 67, 71, house spared hy 
Alexander éhid., told story 
of Detaneira and Heracles 
4452 n. 1, fed by bees 5 67 
and n. 4, quoted 1 71, 2 
85, 3 277 

Pine, crowns of 1 385, 409, 
Isthmian 5 247 and n. 1 

Pipers, at funerals not flan- 
tists 4 305, 3885 

Pipes, not heard in city at 
dawn 3 307, played by 
Nero 5 173, hagpipe played 
by Nero (béd, nu, 1 

Pirates, exact ransom 2 131, 
3 259 

Pisa, city in Elis, visited by 
Dio 1 29 

Pisidians, people of Asia 
Minor, market in Celaenae 
3 405 

Pittacus, tyrant of Mytilené, 
lost tyranny 49 

Pittheus, father of Aethra 1 
493, 

Plane-tree, golden 1 271, 4 
429 and 1.3 

Planets, 3 461 and n. 2, 
orderly behaviour 4 145 

Plataea, battle of, held by 
some to antedate battle of 
Salamis 1 547, won by 
Pansanias 4 £07 

Plataeans, at battle of Mara- 
thon 5 201 n. 2 
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Plato, comic poet, enjoyed 
licence at Athens 3 251 

Plato, philosopher, reminis- 
cences: 19 and n, 2, 2 
215 and n. 2, notes epic 
heroes do not eat fish 1 $1, 
377, cherished at Borys- 


thenes 445, most Greek 
ibid., compared with 
Hlomer 447, slandered 4 


31, charmed by Homer 
but barred him from ideal 
state because of treatment 
of gods 357 f.. admired 
Hlomer 361 f., his prose 
compared to Dio’s 5 365, 
resented term sophist 369, 
his funeral oration of As- 
pisia 373 and n. Y, his 
solemnity 417 

Pliny the Younger, corre- 
spondence with ‘Trajan 
about Dio 5 416-423, holds 
court at Nicaea 419 f., 
called Seeundus by Trajan 
421 

Plaition, teacher of rhetoric, 
worth reading 2 223 f. 

Podargns, horse of Hippae- 
nion 4 37 

Poeas, father of Vhiloctetes 
4 443 

Poets, embody opinions of 


average man 1 341, en- 
courage falsehood 479, 


inspire belief in gods 2 
45 {f., influence popular 
belief 63, power of expres- 
sion 67 f., have advantage 
over artists 73 f., tragic 
poets trusted 153, praised 
orators 215, inspired by 


INDEX 


Muses 3 451 f.. * atten- 
dants of Muses“ ibid., 
early and later compared 
453, responsible for con- 
cept of Zeus as King and 


Father (hfd.. praise con- | 


cord 4 59 

Pollux, see Polydeuces 

Polus, famous tragic actor 
599 and n, 6 

Polus, pupil of Gorgias, vain 
2 19, won fame and wealth 
as sophist 4 373, used as 
type by Socrates 389 

Polyeleitus, famous sculptor 
2 49, 85 

Polyceles, late sculptor, made 
statue of Alcibiades 4 39 

Volyerates, tyrant of Samos, 
slain by Oroetes 2° 201, 
blamed Fortune for cap- 
ture 5 45 and n, + 

Polydamas, Trojan hero, used 
by Homer to typify pru- 
dence and generalship 4 
$95 

Polydeuces, did not join 
Trojan expedition 1 50t, 
brother of Helen 2 263, 
won in boxing at Isthmian 
Games 4 15, family con- 
nexions 5 13, reputed son 
of Zeus and worshipped 
as god 18 and n. 2, over- 
whelmed Athens [3 

Polydora, daughter of Peleus, 
mother of Endorus 1 371 

Polygnotus, famous ae 
2 51, pupil of Aglaophon 
4381 

Polyneices, son of Oedipus, 
relied on priority of birth 





5 69 and n. 3, quarrelled 
with Eteoeles 221 and n, 2 

Polyperchon, suecessor to 
Antipater of Macedon, 
murdered Alexander's son 
Hleraeles 5 67 n. 9 

Polypoetes, Homeric hero 4 
3938 n. 7 

Polyxena, daughter of Priam, 
slain at Achilles’ tomb 1 
201, 563 

Pontus, kingdom south of 
Black Sea 1 385, honey 
405, home of Amazons 
533, 3 125, home of Hera- 
cleides 4 357 

Poor People, country versus 
city 1345 

Poppaea Sabina, 
Nero 2 279 and n, 

Porch (The), colonnade in 
Athens identified with Stoic 
school 5 375 

Porus, Indian prince, failed 
to overcome Alexander 5 
65 

Poseidon, in Homer rides 
chariot 1 119, has temple 
at the Isthmus S81, 2 155, 
Taraxippus at Olympia 3 
247, honoured at ‘Tarsus 
275, helped fortify Troy 
298, his horse identified 
by poets with Pegasus 463, 
horse drowns universe in 
sweat 465, vied with Helius 
for possession of Corinth 
4 13, patron of Onchestus 
15, eeenives Argo as dedica- 
tion 17, Sl, raises storm 
with trident 5 53, cursed 
Pasiphaé 169 n. 1, statues 
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wife of 


INDEX 


in Rome wear only cloak 
father of ‘Pheseus 


Potters, used as illustration 
by Socrates 1 115, rivalry 
in Hesiod 5 261, 263, 273 

Priam, slain at altar of Zeus 


1 261, 568, ruled most of | 


Asia £88, brother of Ti- 
thonus tbfd., hears Velen 
lament 507, ransoms Hee- 
tor’s body 529, entertained 
by Achilles 563, son Paris 
reared) by slave woman 
2 153, name falsely in- 
scribed by Miunimins 4 41, 
well known in India 363, 
father of Helenus 443, 
made wretehed by Paris 
5 221 

Prices, of purple mantle 5 91, 
of ribbons (id, 

Priests, ** of purification 1 
209 and n. 2, exoreists 268, 
had special seats in theatre 
at Athens 3 127, advisors 
to royalty 4 301 

Primacy, source of strife 4 
GS. TO bs 

Prisoners, chained together 
2 418 

Proconnesus, island in Pro- 
pontis 4 45 

Prodicus, sophist from Ceos, 
won fame and wealth 4 
373, used as type by 
Socrates 389 

Prometheus, punished for 
discovery of tire and be- 
stowal on mankind 1 263, 
265 f., “a sort of sophist ” 
395, rescued by Heracles 
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395 f., made mankind of 
clay 4 43,5 3238 n.3 

Prophesying, manner of 1 31 

Propricty, questions of 2 295 

Propylaea, gateway to Acro- 
polis 1 75, admired 253, 
4115, 287 

Protagoras, philosopher from 
Abdera, lost property 4 
373 and n. + 

Protesilaiis, Thessalian hero, 
slaughtered 1 503, buried 
on Chersonese ibid., 531 

Proteus, mythical character 
of epic 3 329 

Proverbs, 1 15, 2 225 and 
ne 1, 4285 

Provineial Governors, in Bi- 
thynia 4 79, take advan- 
tage of local strife 81 f. 

Proxenies, unite Nieaea and 
Nieomedia 4 71 

Prusa, city in Bithynia, out- 
stripped by neighbours in 
public works 4 113, rela- 
tions with Apameia 123 ff., 
131 ff., 137 f., 151, 155 ff, 
aided by Dio 175, hon- 
oured Dio’s family 193, 
had good reputation in 
eomparison with size and 
antiquity 199, ambitions 
201, won coneessions from 
Trajan 209 f., begniled by 
promises 21} f., financial 
problems 213, 268, 283 f., 
new Council organized 217, 
public works fostered by 
Dio 221 ff., food shortage 
235 f., founder Prusias 
261, Zeus’ temple burnt 
2683, inhabited by pure 


INDEX 


Hellenes 281, has ‘* super- 
visor of public morals” 
331, generous with honours 


QoO% 


335, near Mysian Olympus 


5 415, 417, 419 f., Dis- | 


courses dealing with Prusa: 
Defence of Relations with 
4 204-225, 
in 226-241, Efforts to 
Beautify 243-271, Political 
Address in Assembly at 
272-291, On Declining 
Office at 292-809, Dio’s 
Record at 310-328 

Prusias, mythical founder of 
Prusa, tomb and statue 
removed 4 261 

Pterelas, mythical personage, 
had golden locks 5 71 and 
ne 3 

Ptolemy XI (Auletes), 1 168 
and n, 2, restored to power 
at Alexandria by Romans 
3 241 and n.3 

Public Speaking, Discourse 
on 2 209-933 

Pugilists, aid to popularity 
5 97 

Pulydamas, famous Thes- 
salian wrestler 5 279 and 
n, 2 





Pylades, friendship — with 
Orestes proverbial 5 237 
Pylians, in Agamemnon's 


army 4 109 
Pylus, in Peloponnese, Spar- 


tan shields taken 1 73, | 


home of Nestor 4 409, 
421 
Pythagoras, philosopher, 


slandered 4 31, 251, tanght 


Lysis 299, pupil of Phere- | 


Mistreatment | 





cydes 381, Em- 
pedocles thid, 

Pythagoras, seulptor, made 
statue of Perseus 4 13 

Pythagoreans, benefited 
Italian Greeks 4 299 f. 

Pythian Games, 2 367, vic- 
tory commemorated by 
inscription 3 25 

Pythian Priestess, prophecies 
3 103, 5 187, contrasted 
with Seven Sages (hid, 

Pythius, Lydian who gave 
golden plane-tree to Darius 
4229 0.3 


tanght 


Quails, used as lure by pae- 
derasts 5 99, 158 


Rainbow, dark blue, sign of 
war 2S] 

Rams, engines of war 3 299 

Ravens, cries of 5 109 

ted Sea, controlled by Alex- 
andria 3 207 

Remus, mythieal founder of 
Rome, resened by shep- 
herds 5 67 and n. 5 

Reputation, Discourse on 5 
86-115, pursuit leads to 
beggary 91 

tetirement, Discourse on 2 
245-269, defined 247 ff. 

Rhea, mother of Zeus 1 365 

Rhesus. Thracian king in 
Tliad, betrayed by Dolon 
4391 

Rhodes, has altars of all the 
gods 3 17, niost prosperous 
45, 111, owned Caria 51, 
kept official list of statues 
53, plundered by Cassius 
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71 $f. and n. 1, resisted 
bankruptey 73, got revenue 
from Caria and Lyeia 105, 
depository for many 107, 
naval operations fhid., had 
uninterrupted peace 107 f., 
had statues of Roman em_- 
perors (bid., loval to Rome 
117, military power ¢hid., 
eaptured ibid., grounds for 
pride 149 f., many statues 
151, belongs to Helius 4 
13 f. 

Rhodian Diseourse, 3 1-169 

Rhodians, deliberate daily 
3 11, mistreat benefactors 
13 f., valiant 23, wealthy 
61, 105, have law barring 
executioner from — eity 
129 f., personal eharacter- 
istics 165 f., decorous 223 

Rhedoguné, daughter of 
Mithradates 1 2 279 and 
n.3,5 47 and n. 5 

Ribbons, lure seekers of re- 
putation 5 89 and n. 2 

Roman Citizenship, 4 159 

tomans, addressed by Dio 
2 117, guided by Numa 
331, 4 299, 407, statues 
at Rhodes inviolate 3 47, 
waged long civil war 71, 
granted provinees remis- 
sion of debts 73, did not 
molest Rhodian statues 
151, helped Ptolemy An- 
letes regain power 2-41 and 
n. 3, practised shaving 
487, 4.25, duped by Mauin- 
niius 41, disdain Greeks 
83, 500 cities sacked by 
Libyan king 5 67, finger 


190 





rings of slain fill tunie of 
Libyan eonqueror ibid, 

Rome, founded by Aeneas 
1553 and n. 1, visited by 
Dio 2 115, choiee of em- 
peror 279 f., almost taken 
by Carthaginians 333, 
ruled harshly by Romulus 
ibid., courted by Greeks 
3 109, 4 38, generons to- 
ward aliens 159, has golden 
eolonnades 263, 5 67, ex- 
otie costumes in evidenee 
179, statues of gods and 
generals resemble philo- 
sophers 181, statnes same 
as in Greeee thid, 

Romulus, harsh ruler 2 333, 
rescued by shepherds 5 67 
and n. 5 

tunners, used to court popu- 
larity 5 97 


Sabinianus, unidentified cor- 
respondent of Dio 5 357 f. 

Sabinus (T. Flavius), friend 
of Dio 2 91 and n. 1 

Saeae, Seythian tribe, in 
Persian army 1 189 

Sacian Feast, held by Per- 
stans 1 199 

Sacred Band, Theban troop 
organized by Epaminondas 
2 295, defeated Spartans 
at Leuetra (hid. 

Saerifice, ritual of 3.15 f. 

Sacrilege, ineludes — even 
changed position of temple 
treasure 3 93 

Sailors, attentive to duty in 
storm thongh reekless in 
fair weather 3 167, wear 


INDEX 


only tunic 5 177, do not 
arouse distrust IS] f. 

Salamis, traversed en route 
to Athens 1 255, battle of, 
held by some later than 
that of Plataea 557, ran- 
somed by means of statue 
3 121, had statue of Solon 
4 9 and n. 7, 11, Corin- 
thians responsible for vic- 
tory 19, Leon of 183 

Salt, gives flaveur to meat 
2 237 

Samos, 
2 201, 
5 218 

Sappho, her poetry not suit- 
able for kings 1 67, quoted 
445 f.,5 47 

Sarambus, shopkeeper at 
Athens 1 215 

Sardanapallus, depraved 1 
38,5 29 and n. 1, 31 n. 1, 
49, 287, bedecked Nineveh 
with jasper, carnelian, and 
onyx 1 73, 139, “ Syrian 
king * 221 andn. 1, quoted 
231, extent of empire 5 29 

Sardis, capital of Lydia, 
kings descended from slave 
woman 2 149, Agesilatis 
victorious near 4 407, over- 
come by a Mardian 5 67, 
under Mithranes 197 and 
n. 1, traversed by Pactolns 
289 

Sardonian Plant, caused grim 
laughter 3 269 

Sarpedon, Lycian king and 
reputed son of Zens, slain 
1 517, died young 2 371, 
391, statue 3 97 


nied by Polycrates 
its Heraeum 4 115, 
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Satraps, Persian viceroys, 
flattered 3 287, 5 101 

Satyrs, crazed by song 3 229 

Sauromatians, Iranian tribe, 
king of 3 423 and n. 5, 429 

Seamander, river in Troad, 
endowed with speech 1 207, 
called Nanthus by gods 
135, 463, battled with 
Hephaestus 471 

Seamandrius, son of Hector, 
heir to kingdom 1 541 

Seamandrius, Trojan hunts- 
man, censured by Ilomer 
5 169 and n. 3 

Schoolboys, write original 
compositions 2 229, me- 
morize whole treatises 231 

Schoolmasters, derided 135, 
disliked by boys 5 185 

Scirite Company, Spartan 
band, held non-existent by 
Thueydides 1 557 

Scorpions, sting of 5 229 

Seriveners, 1 357 

Seulptors, helped more by 
criticism than by formal 
instruction 2 231 

Seylla, story told by Odys- 
seus 1 471 f. 

Seyros, Aegean island, tem- 
porary home of youthful 
Achilles 4 431 

Seythians, king ruined by 
luxury 10171, bury cup- 
bearers, cooks, and con- 
cubines with kings 2 91, 
attacked by Darius 331, 
in Alexandria 3 2L1, en 
route to Getae 421, could 
not equip proper trading 
centre 425, costume +427, 
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attack Borysthenes 455, 
subjugated by Heracles 4 
249, do not farm 5 357, 


good citizens though no- 


mads 143 

Sea, does not disturb neigh- 
bours 2 257, in a storin 4 
283, safer than coast 5 
QSdf, 

Seasons, governed by sun 
1 139 ff, act as waiters at 
life’s banquet 2 425, 433 

Selené, goddess, coursing of 
3 459 

Sema Myrines, divine name 
for Baticia 1 435, 468 

Semelé, mother of Dionysus, 
birth pangs piped 5 29] 
and n. 2, mother of Hera- 
cles 411 

Semiramis, Assyrian queen, 
had luxurious palace 1 75, 
271, founded Babylon 2 13 
and n. 3, lustful 4 269 f., 
5 47 and n. 6, leader of 
Asia 63 .n, 4, a builder 65 

Serapis, god of oracles and 
dreams 3 98S and on. 3, 
epiphany of 211 and n. 1 

Seriphos, island near Athens, 
colonized by Athens 2 
42] 

Servants, Discourse on 1 -417- 
££3 

Sesostris, legendary king of 
Egypt 2 289 

Seven Sages, their maxims 
at Delphi 5 187 and n. 1 

Sexual Relations, pleasur- 
able 5 [31 

Shadow, in simile of popular 
opinion 5 121 f. 
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Shaving, practised by Ro- 
mans 3 437 

Sheep, mingle peacefully 
with goats 4 145, resent 
bad masters 295, get wool 
matted 5 837 f. 

Shepherds, considerate to- 
ward sheep 1 11, suffer 


loss when neglectful of 
dogs 17, functions 123, 
contrasted with butchers 


189, garb 5 177, do not 
arouse distrust 181, 183 
Ship-captains, indulge crew 
and neglect passengers 
and ship 1 17, 131, order 
passengers to help 2 127, 
jettison cargo 3 113 

Ships, lured to destruction 1 
305, in a storm 3 167, re- 
quire concord on board 
351 f.. 4 63, 101, 287, 
simile of 5 31, 49, 133, 
helpless without pilot 37 

Ship-wright, 4 289 

Shoe, simile of 4 119 

Shoemakers, not indispen- 
sable -5 143, 179 

Shooting Stars, evil omen to 
sailors and soldiers 2 81 

Sibyl, 2 121, 3.391, 4.15 

Sicily, represented at Isth- 
mian Games 1 405, coveted 
by Athens 2 203, a hill in 
Aitier 7¢bfd., freed from 
Carthage by Corinth 4 21, 
Nicias in 5 203, enslaved 
Athenians 323 and n. 4 

Sicyon, city near Corinth, 
ruled by Cleisthenes 1 128 
and n. 1 

Sidon, city in Phoenicia 3 121 


INDEX 


Siege-towers, 3 299 

Silver, genuineness of coins 
tested 5 113 and n. 4, in- 
ferior to gold 115, adorned 
palaces of Aleinoiis and 
Menelaiis 305 

Simaristoi, turbulent faction 
at Alexander 3 241 

Simois, river in Troad 3 293 

Simon, name denoting ordin- 
ary man 5 235 and un. 2 

Simonides, poet from Ceos, 
composed epitaph for Co- 
rinthians slain at Salamis 
4 19, composed epitaph 
for Adeimantus 21 


Singers, compared — with 
orators 2 241 
Singing, © voluptuous kind 


decried by Alexander 1 84, 
of Ares 87, of Muses (bid., 
Spartan 89, of Attic sym- 
posia 91 

Sinopé, Black Sea city, exiled 
Diogenes 1 169, 251, 377 

Sipylus, mountain in Lydia, 
ancestral home of Aga- 
menmon and Menelaiis 1 
485 

Sirens, song of 2 39, 3 217, 
307, 318, surpassed by 
Homer 4 363 

Slavery and Freedom, Dis- 
courses on 2 123-141, 145- 
173 

Slaves, purchase of 3 47, not 
trusted to make agree- 
ments 5 217 

Smithy, at Prnsa 4 115 f., 
257 

Smyrna, reputed birthplace 
of Homer 1 355. quarrels 








with Ephesus 3 383, cited 
as exaniple 4119, enriched 
by Emperor 121 f. 

Snakes, bite of 5 229 
neezing, betrays a catamite 
3 325 

Snorting, a 
buted to Tarsians 3 
SOL fF, 5 395 n. 1 

Socrates, questioned about 
Persian king 1 105, en- 
counters Hippias of Elis 
115, had friends surviving 
in time of Diogenes 377, 
professed ignorance 2 19, 
urged cultivation of philo- 
sophy 101 ff., rarely used 
name philosopher 115, 
“wisest of men" (hid., 4 
387, invited to Macedonia 
2 115, punished for obey- 
ing Apollo 3 281 f., victim 
of slander 4 31, defied the 
Thirty 183, accused by 
Meletus (bfd., composed 
hymn to Apollo and Arte- 
mis 185, reproved wicked- 
ness éhid,, received hearing 
in court 187, obeyed laws 
253, death a disaster to 
Athens éhid., put to death 
by Athens 333, personality, 
family, and behaviour 375, 
left no writings 375 f., 387, 
understood by few 377, ad- 
mired hy Dio 381, studied 
father’s calling 388, pupil 
of Homer, not Archelatis 
thid.. resembled Homer 
S83. ff, effective in similes 
387 f., used actual persons 
as types 359 f.. purposeful 
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practice attri- 
Was 
be 


INDEX 


397 f., based virtue on 
reason 421 n. 2, repeated 
in Academy words spoken 
in Lyceum and vice versa 
427 and n. 1, dealt with 


men of all callings 461, 
condemnation 5 61, LIS, 


wisdom 71, followed motto 
Know Thyself 117, 185, 
189, 191, sometimes at- 
tacked by Dio with coarse 
jests 375, son of Sophro- 
niscus and Phaenareté BT, 
Discourse on 4 371-377 

Socraties, appraised 2 225 ff. 
indispensable as training 
for orators hid, 

Sodom, near a community of 
Essenes 5 379 

Soldiers, owe prompt obedi- 
ence 2 127, 5 1-41, mer- 
cenaries arrogant — and 
cowardly 285 

Soli, city in Cilicia, hostile to 
‘Tarsus 3 349 

Solon, encounter with Croe- 
sus 1 439, 5 49, saying of 
2 213 n. 1, philosopher in 


politics 293, cancelled debts | 


of Athenians 3 75, visited 
Periander 4 7 f., fled from 
Peisistratus  (hid., had 
statue ou Salamis 9 and 
n. 7, benefited Athens 299, 
did not envy Alemacon 
289, legislation 317 and 
n. 3. 321 

Sons, subject to fathers 2 161 

Sophists, seorned by Dio- 
genes 1 181, 183, attract 
simpletons 185, compared 
to eunuchs fhid., 187, 
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mercenary 231, misguided 
443, likened to peacocks 
2 9, 3 397 f., not all bad 
401, won fame and wealth 
but speeches lack sense 
4373 

Sophoeles, regarding wealth 
1 343 and n. 3, compared 
with Aeschylus and Euri- 
pides 4 319 ff., competed 
with both Aeschylus and 
Euripides 341, his Philo- 
etetes compared — with 
Aeschylus’ and Euripides’ 
351 f., praised by Aris- 
tophanes 353, his wlehilles’ 
Lovers 431, dealt with 
Nessus story in Trachiniaeé 
451, criticized by some for 
treatment of Nessus story 
453, praised 5 95 

Sophroniscus, father of So- 
crates 5 4t1 

Soul, contrasted with body 
1 137, 4 43 

Sown Men, mythical pro- 
genitors of Theban  no- 
bility, bore mark of spear 
1179, 2 287 

Spako, woman who rescued 
Cyrus 5 67 and n. 7 

Sparta, had disastrous earth- 
quake 1 281 f., home of 
Menelaiis 339, Parthenians 
371 and n. 2, home of 
Tyndareiis 479, had ships 
493, its dogs 2 171, 
263, 267, founded Cythera 
421, courts Romans 3 
109, scrupulous regarding 
statues 129, rival of Athens 
383 f., caps 103, inspired 
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troops with Tyrtaeus’ songs 
431, object of Helot plots 
455, foiled by Corinth in 
attempt to play tyrant 4 
19, its king Agesilatis 41, 
sought primacy 73, 53, one 
of three foremost Greek 
cities 195, Persian Poreh 
263, kings, ephors, and el- 
ders contrasted with com- 
mons 313, meagre living 
5 57, kings 157 
Spartans, sang ‘Tyrtaeus’ 
songs 1 69, 89, lost shields 
at Pylos 78, perhaps de- 
rived common mess from 
Homer 79, defeated at 
Leuctra 2 169, 295, forced 
to cede Messenia ibid... 
consulted Apollo about 
Areadia 201, defeated at 
Tegea ibid., 247, appear- 
anee 287, advised by 
Apollo against _ fortifiea- 
tion 295, owed hardships 
to Lyeurgus 327, heroism 
at Thermopylae 3 23, 4 19, 
§ 297 and n. 2, 339, fallen 
op evil days 3 161, made 
war to accompaniment of 
pipe 231, ent away strings 
of harp 239, 327, con- 
trasted with Alexandrians 
241, valiant 261, had 
tronble with Aristomenes 
393, foiled by coalition of 
Elis, Thebes, and Corinth 
419, owed ancient prestige 
to civic morals 201, 315, 5 
71, their reactions to pleas- 
ure and pain 129 f., once 
wore felt caps 179, lost 
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leadership to Themistocles 
199 f.. cautious 219. pun- 
ished for murder of Persian 
heralds 257 and n. | 

Spear-polishers, 5 275 

Sphinx, winged 1 241, en- 
dowed with speech ‘hid. 
riddle = 441, devoured 
Theban ehildren 431, sent 
by Hera é4/d., invented by 
poets and artists 3 199 

Spleen, diseases of 1 381 

Sporus, favourite of Nero 2 
279 and n. | 

Squill, used for purification 

20 

Stadium, noisy 4 135 

Stageira, town near Olyn- 
thus, birthplace of .Aris- 
totle, rebuilt with  per- 
mission of Philip 1) Lol, 
4 255, uninhabited in Dio’ 
day 257 

Stags, come to close quarters 
when exhausted 2 385 

Starlings, a plague to farmers 
5 91 


Stars, behave in orderly 
fashion 4 148 
Statesman, influential 


through eloquence 2213 f., 
proper training for 219 ff. 
Statues, varieties and_ pro- 
dnetion 2.49, materials and 
cost of chryselephantine 
55, abundant at Rhodes 
3°13 f.. 151, voted hy 
Rhodes 15, Macedonian 
and Spartan molested 47, 
identified by inscription 
53, 59, listed officially at 
Rhodes ‘id., desecrated 


405 


INDEX 


87 fi. 145. relabelled 98, 


some unlabelled 95 f., 
lleracles’ (bid., seized by 
Nero 151, honorary | 


variety not of clay 155, 
repeatedly re-used 157 f.. 
frand in dedication casily 
detected 159, A\rion’s 4 7, 
Solon’s 9, Favorimis’ II, 
made by Dacdahis 11 f., 
equestrian 18, Pythagoras’ 
Perseus /bid., tyrants’ at 
Syracuse 21 
27, Gorgias ibid., Phryné 
29, rnined by lapse 
tinte 37, falsely labelled 
39, statues of Demetrius 
of — Phalertuu destroyed 
ihéd., Philip’s insulted /bid.. 
mistreated by Mumuinins 
41, none of Agesilaiis ibid., 
Euphranor’s 
ihid., of beaten gold 191, 
toman statues of gods and 
generals resemble philo- 
sophers 5 (81, Egyptian 
and Phoenician differ from 
Greek and Roman (hid, 

Stays, worn by effeminate 
Phoenician 3 121 

Stentor, Homeric hero, had 
throat of bronze 3 331 

Stesichorus, native of Himera, 
punished hy Helen 1 59, 
odes suitable for kings 67, 
imitated Homer 71, 4 385, 
his Capture of Troy eredi- 
table 171, his palinode 477, 
5319 n. I 

Stheneboea, type of lnstful 
woman 5 228 and n I 

Sthenclus, son of Capanens, 


196 


f., sanctity | 


of | 


Ilephaestas | 





boasted superiority 
father 5 59 and n. 7 

Stoics, define * city 3 449. 
base virtne on reason 4 421 
n. 2 

Storks, migrate 1 267 

Story-tellers, ply their voca- 
tion in Hippodrome 2 255 

Straight-edge, compared with 
opinion 5 119 f. 

Streamers, tel] direction of 
wind 5 217 

Stymphalus, district in) Ar- 
cadia, birds of 4 249 

Suidas, lexicographer, 
garding Dio 5 416 f. 

Suitors (of Penelopé), do not 
eat fish 1 81 

Sun, function and behaviour 
1 $189 ff., relations with 
other heavenly bodies 4 
148 f. 

Suninm, cape of Attica 1 251 

Supposititious Children, 3 
157 

Surgery, practice of 2 129, 4 
S15, 423 

Surveyors, see more clearly 
with one eye 3 319, 5 147, 
may associate with cour- 
tesans or flute-girls 159, 171 

Susa, ecapilal of ancient 
Persia 1 189, 198, 215, 251, 
213, taken by Alexander 
331, golden plane-tree 4 
29 n. 3, park 5 311 and 
n.3 

Swans, sing 27, 3 233, make 
musi¢ with wings $13 

Swellings, reduced by prick- 
ing or squeezing 4 425 

Syharis, city of Magna 


over 


re- 


INDEX 


Graecia, destroyed 3 297, | Tantalus, related to Menelaiis 


indolent 5 57 

Symposia, reveal character 
2 349 f., leaders 4 405, 
Discourse on 2 347-355 

Syneretism, in religion 3 17 

Synesius, Neoplatonist, pre- 
served Dio’s Hncomium on 
Hair 5 331-343, appraised 
Dio’s literary qualities 364- 
887, would label Dio’s 
compositions pre-exilic and 
post-exilie 875 

Syracuse, freed from tyrants 
by Corinth 4 21, colony of 
Corinth iid., broke up 
bronze statnes when short 
of funds thid,, rewarded 
Lueanian for speaking 
Dorie 28 f., under com- 


mand of Leptines and 
Philistns 5 195 
Syrians, Inxurious 1. 81, 


literature of 181, king of 
221, contrasted with Greeks 
3 167, in Alexandria 211, 
tyrant of 271, progressive 
4 257, fabries of 5 305, de- 
spoiled by Medes 311 and 
ns 2, 
syrians ibid. 

Syrtis, district in Afriea, de- 
seribed 1 289, 243 


Yaenarum, promontory of 
Peloponnese, landing place 
of Arion 47, had image of 
Arion and dolphin «b/d. 


‘Taker-of-cities, title applied | 


to Demetrius 5 65 and n. 3 
Talatis, father of Adrastus 4 
403 


confused with As- | 





177, punished 279, 4 4038, 
5 51 andn.7 
Tarentuim, city in 
Graeeia, desolate 3 
prized Arion 4 5 
Tarsians, even Argives 3 275, 
3LL, addicted to ‘ snort- 
ing" 3 273, 301 ff., 5 395 
n. 1, called Cereopes 3 309, 
of mixed origin 311, honour 
Heracles, Perseus, Apollo, 
and Athena 315, have pyre 
in honour of Heracles 317, 
have grievance against cer- 
tain philosophers 339 
Tarsic Discourses, 3 273- 
335-387 
Tarsns, founded by heroes 3 
275 and n. 1, advantages 
289, eapital of Cilicia ‘hid., 
founded by Heracles 317, 
women veiled and corrupt 
319 f., episode of eharac- 
ter expert from 323 f., 
befriended by Augustus 
343 f., greatest city in Cilicia 
tbid., captured by Cassius 
345 and n. 2, quarrels 
with neighbours S47 f.,38l, 
5 2, fac- 


Magna 
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Elders $351 and n. 
tional strife 355 f., Youth 
and Elders 357, linen- 
workers 357 f., cost of 
citizenship 359, respects 
most trades éhid., relations 
with Emperor 361, office- 
holding 369 f., an example 


4 119, busied with con- 
struction 261 f. 
Tattooing, — practised in 


Thrace 2 137 f. 
LO7 


INDEX 


Tavern-keepers, wear tunic 
belted high 5 177 


Taxes, collection disreput- 
able business 2.133, per- 
sonal taxes unusual at 


Rhodes 3 51 

Yeachers, flog pupils 2 161, 
hold school in streets 255 

Teeth, resist fire 1 183 

‘Tegea, scene of Spartan de- 
feat 2 201, strength of 
thid, 

Teiresias, Theban seer, mis- 
understood by Oedipus 1 
489 f., advised Odysseus 
to roam 2 97 

Telamon, father of Ajax, won 
with discus at Isthmian 
Games 4 15 f. 

Tel-machus, son of Odysseus, 
inhospitable 1335, received 

gifts from  tleleu and 
Menelatis 339, parentage 
2 147, set up axes for trial 
of bow 4 397 

Telephus, son of Auge and 
Heracles 2 158, reared by 
a woman, not a hind /Aid., 
received deer front For- 
tune 5 67 and n. 6 

Tellus, Athenian, blessed in 
his children 5 L9 f, 


Tenedos, tsland near Troad, | 


makes fragile pottery 4171 
Teos, in Asia Minor, cele- 
brated = for — variegated 
marble 5 307 
Tethys, mother of Tyehé in 
Hesiod 5 33 


Thamyris (Thauyras), pun- | 


ished by Mitses for arro- 
gance 2 107, 5 153 
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Thasos, .\egean island, fam- 
ous for wine 1 259, 5 95, 
113, neglected statue of 
Theagenes 3 101 f. 

Theagenes, Thasian athlete, 
tale of 3.101 f. 

Theatre, in Euboea 1 299, a 
public meeting-place ibid., 
4 113 f., statues 1 309, 3 
127, scene of gladiatorial 
shows ihid., the “ear” 
of a people 175, in Alex- 
andria ihid., 225 f., shout- 
ing in 4 135, place where 
honours are conferred 5 
93 and n. 1 


| Thebans, pre-eminent in flute- 


playing 1 355, restored 
Hermes’ statue because of 
laudatory inscription 7bid., 
cherish their myths 451, 
victorious at Leuctra 2 169, 
aided Mlessenians ibid., 
fallen on evil days 3 161, 
did not aid Heracles 4 251, 
helped by Epaminondas 
299, stupid 5 55 and n. 4, 
failed to overcome Alex- 
ander 65 

Thebé, town in Mysia, plun- 
dered by Achilles 1 69 

Thebes, boyhood home of 
Heracles 1 35, sacked by 
Alexander 71, founded by 
Amphion 453, 2 253, 3 233, 
had statue of Alcaeus 97, 
together with Elis and 
Corinth foiled Sparta 4 19, 
exalted by Epaminondas 
177, under dictator 179, 
made head of Boeotia hy 
Epaminondas 221, held 


INDEX 


Philip as hostage 
flautist in 5 277 
Thebes in Egypt, 5 57 


ONS 


Themis, a phase of Fortune | 


5 5l 

Themistins, late sophist, tes- 
tifies to Trajan’s regard 
for Dio “of the golden 
tongue ” 5 363 f. 

Themistocles, Athenian 
statesman, orator in the 
best sense 2 293, guiding 
spirit of Athens 329, exiled 
ibid., 5 199, promoted in- 
terests of Athens ibid, 

Theodorus, late rhetorician 
of Gadara, worth reading: 
2 223 f. 

Theognis, gnomic _ poet, 
quoted 1 7, linked with 
Phocylides 53 

Theophilus, unidentified per- 
son, visited Alexandria but 


refrained from speaking 
3 267 
Theopompus, historian, 


second to Thueydides 2 
221, style analysed 221 f. 
Theopompus, Spartan king, 

established ephorate 4 407 
Thermodon, river of Pontus, 
home of Amazon 1 481 
Thermopylae, battle of 1.559, 


involved 400 Corinthians 
and 300 Spartans 4 19, 
congress ot 5 265 and 
ne 1 


Thersites, agitator in /liad 1 
65 and n, 1, jester 3 269, 
treated badly by Homer 
283, warning to upstarts 
5 109 





Theseus, abducted Helen 1 
(70; 2 S805: 138.49,S,, 189, 
defeated by Dioseuri 1479, 
mother captured — /bid., 
married Antiopé 81 and 
n. 2, comrade of Heraeles 
and Peirithoiis 501, aided 
by Thessalians and Boeo- 
tians 501 f., beautiful anc 
brave 2 389, laboured for 
the sake of virtue 3 21, 
statues 97, victor at Isth- 
mian Games 4 17, united 
Attica 221, reign 5 13, son 
of Poseidon, caused death 
of Hippolvtus 221) and 
n. 3, friendship with Pei- 
rithoiis proverbial 237, 
saved by Ariadné 325 and 
n.3 

Thespiae, town in Boeotia, 
home of Phryné 4 29, had 
statue of Philip 41 

Thessaly, famed for horses 
and cavalry 1 161, 171, 
2 171, topography 251, 
its assembly 885, allied 
with Theseus 501, desolate 
3 297, noted for witcheraft 
4253 f., 135 n. 2, 5 105, 
visited by Nestor 4 121, 
failed to overcome Alex- 
ander 5 65, sensuous 131 

Thetis, mother of Achilles, 
compared with Olympias 
1 61, warned Aehilles in 
connexion with Patroclus 
523, brought armour to 


Achilles 527,  entreated 
Zeus 2 67, mother of 
Achilles 4 423, * silver- 


footed ”* 5 343 
499 


INDEX 


Thief, term deserved by one 
who refrains from thieving 
through fear 5 147 

Thirty (The), 2 275, defied by 
Socrates 4 183 

Thrace, home of Orpheus 1 
31, subject to Persia 121, 
practised tattooing 2 137, 
157, 3317 

Thracians, employed — by 
Alexander 1 171, despised 
3 161, fought Macedonians 
299, subjugated by Hera- 
cles 4 249, ruled by Philip 
297. failed to overcome 
Alexander 5 65, include 
Getae 179 

Thrasylns, admired by ‘li- 
berius 5 365 

Thrasymachus, sophist, used 
as type by Socrates 4 389 

Thueydides, Athenian his- 
torian, denied existence of 
Scirite company 1 557, 
first among historians 2 
221, recorded his own 
name in connexion with 
account of each winter and 
summer 4 365 f., funeral 
oration of Pericles 5 373 

Thucydides, Athenian poli- 
tician, opposed Pericles 2 
293 

Thunderbolt, title applied to 
son of Ptolemy Soter and 
also to Seleucus TEE 5 65 
and n. 3 

Thurii, Athenian colony in 





Magna Graecia, desolate | 


3 297 
Thyestes, sorrows of 1 355, 


defiled wife of Atreus £51, | 


500 


2 149, ate his own children 
1451, 5 95, 221 and n. 1, 
disloval to Atreus 1 485, 
committed incest with Pe- 
lopia 5 95 

Tiberius, Roman Emperor 
4 271 and n. 1, admired 
Thrasylus 5 365 

Timandra, Corinthian 
taera, mistress of 
hiades 5 47 and n. 7 

Timarchus, father of Chari- 
demus 2 401 

Timotheiis, Athenian general, 
affronted Fortune 5 68 and 
n. 1 

Timotheiis, flute - player, 
played for Alexander 1 
3 f., 3 231, mistreated at 
Sparta 397 

Tissaphernes, Persian satrap, 
treacherous toward Clear- 
chus 5 223 

Titans, progenitors of man- 
kind 2 409, fought the 
gods 7b/d., not progenitors 
of mankind 421, founded 
Tarsus 8 275 

Tithonus, brother of Priam 
and father of Memnon 1483 

Tlepolemus, son of Heracles, 
statue 3 97 

Toil, more blessed than ease 
1 143, 159 

Tomyris, nomad queen, slew 
Cyrus 5 45 and n. 5 

Traders, 5 141, 155 f. 

Tradesmen, — punished 
false ineasures 3 41 

Tragedy, typical heroes 2 
107, supposititious — chil- 
dren 151, in Dio’s day 


he- 


Alei- 


for 
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niostly contined to ‘“an- | Tripod, of Pythian priestess 

cient * plays with lyrics | 5 187 

omitted 241, 4 427 and | Trireme, commanded by 

n. 2, not favoured by Dio trierarch 4 405 

1 283, seorned current  ‘Troad, not controlled by 

events éhid., recited by | Achaeans 1 507, made 

Nero 5 171 subject to Mytilené 4 221 
Tragic Poets, seldom com- | Troilus, Trojan prince, slain 

peted with plays on same in boyhood 1 505, 507, 515, 

theme 4 341, not free from | 2 289 

inconsistencies 343 f., Dis- | Trojan, Discourse 1 445-565, 

course on Aeschylus and mares impregnated — by 

Sophocles and Euripides North Wind 2 267 

336-353 _ Trojans, contrasted — with 
‘Trainers (athletic), 5 I-41 f. | Achaeans by Homer 1 835, 
‘Traitors, denied burial 3 59 f. routed by Achilles’ voice 
Trajan, addressed 1 21, 31 87, 3 4338, 4 349, repulsed 


and n. 1, 103. character 
described 105 f., devoted 
to reason 3 231 and n. 4, 
plans to visit Alexandria 
265, congratulated — by 
Prusa 4 121 and n. 2, 
munificent 121 f., made 
concessions to Prusa 209 f., 
benevolent toward Divo 
tbid., greatness foretold by 
Asiatic god 211 and n. 2, 
authorized improvements 
at Prusa 259 and n, 1, 279 
and n. 1, addressed by Dio 
417, 5 23, 25 n. 2, showed 
preference for Dio 364, 
417, correspondence with 
Pliny regarding Dio 416- 
423, statue at Prusa 419 f., 
ealls Dio Cocceianus 423 


Triballians, Thracian tribe, 


once served by Mace- 
donians 1 55 


Trierarch, commands trireme 


4 105 


from Achaean camp 1 517, 
looted Achaean camp 533, 
had no fleet (bid., aided 
by Memnon and Amazons 
thid., connected with .A- 
treidac by marriage and 
kinship with Pelops 539, 
licentious 3 257, disheart- 
ened by Pandarus’ perfidy 
398, a Trojan builder 5 169, 
suffered for Helen’s sake 
319 

‘Trousers, worn by many bar- 
barians 5 179 

Troy, capture 1 261, 331, 3 
257, 291, 5 67, activity of 
its rivers 1 505, became 
more prosperous after the 
war 551; 2 267, 3-951, its 
initial advantages 291 f., 
walled by Poseidon and 
Apollo 293, its disasters 
known everywhere 295, 
throne offered to Philo- 
ctetes 4 $49, neighbouring 


501 


INDEX 


cities would have been 
captured early 57 

Trust, Discourse on 5 198- 
205 

Trustees, varieties 5 
worries of 197 f. 

Tunic, when worn alone does 
not arouse suspicion 5 177, 
garb of sailors (bid., a 
variety of ihid.. worn by 
tavern-keepers belted high 
ibid, 

‘Turban, worn by many bar- 
barians 5 179 

‘Futors, disliked by 
185 

Tyeché, child of Tethys and 
Oceanus, rarely personi- 
fied by later Greeks 5 33 

Tyndareiis, born in Sparta 
1 479, father of Helen, 
Clytemnestra, and Dios- 
curi éhid., did not join 
Trojan expedition 503, not 
older than Nestor and 
Phoenix (id... king of 
Sparta 5 11, bound Helen’s 
suitors to lend aid 18 and 
Tt 

Typhon, monster of primitive 
world 155 

Typhoons, visit the universe 
2 409 

Tyranny, Discourse on King- 
ship and 5 28 ff. 

Tyrants, contrasts with 
kings 1 123, friendless 157, 
sad plight of 273 ff., licen- 
tions 2 261, Syrian tyrants 
visited Memphis 3 271, 
conduct 4 269, jealous and 
suspicious 5 2038 


502 


197, 


boys 5 





Tyrians, removed to Carthage 


2 333 


Tyrtaeus, sung by Spartans 


1 69, 3 431, quoted 1 89 


Uleers, 3 147 

Universe, administration of 
1 23, an evil prison 2 409, 
beautiful house 428, con- 
stitution 449, ‘‘ home of 
Zeus 453 f., invisible 
movement 459, consumed 
by fire 463 f., 467, pre- 
served by concord 4 143 

Uranus, early god, mutilated 
by Cronus 1 559 


Varenus Rufus, proconsul of 
Bithynia, benevolent to- 
ward Prusa 4 275 f. 

Vertigo, afflicts the body 2 
Add 


Vespasian, benefited from 
Dio’s speeches On Wing- 
ship 5 409, connexion 


with Dio 415 
Virtue, Discourses on 1 375- 
399, 5 137-147 


Walking, an index to char- 
acter 3 225 

Wall-builders, 5 273 

War, avoided by prepared- 
ness 117, stirs even meaner 
souls 3 169, announced by 
raising standard 435, folly 
4 65, unheralded 67, for 
liberty 75, worse than any 
peace 133 

Warfare, compared with ath- 
leties 2 851, 887 

Wealth, Discourse on 5 303- 


INDEX 


311, men of wealth desire 
attention of philosophers 
293, 

Weather, unsettled at solstice 
1 203 

Weddings, suitable days for 
1 $25, preliminaries of 331 

Wet-nurses, derided 1 351 

Wiud, direction indicated by 
streamers 5 217 

Wind-eggs, not impregnated 
by male seed 2 267 

Wine, from Thasos 5 95, 113, 
115, used in pursuit of 
popularity 97 

Wise Man, Discourse on 2 
301-315 

Witches, Thessalian 4 253 f., 
435 and n. 2, 5 105 

Women, compared with men 
1 137 f.. of low repute 3 
203, fight at close quarters 
4 433, delight to hear other 
women disparaged 5 15, 


limited in business deal- 
ings 217 f. 
Wooden — Horse, — brought 


within Timm 2 541 

Words, invented by [Homer 
271 

Wrestlers, toy with weaker 
opponents 2 231, used in 
pursuit of popularity 5 97 

Wrestling, practised by Nero 
5 171 

Writers, attend = Olympic 
Games 2 9 

Xanthus, divine name for 
Scamander 1 435, 463, 3 
293 

Xenophon, Athenian writer, 





quoted 1 115, exiled be- 
eause of campaign with 
Cyrus 377, 5 61, satisties 
needs of men in public 
life 2 225 47., moved Dio 
to tears 227, has simple and 
artless style 5 365 

Nerxes, dug canal across 
Athos 1 119, bridged }Hlel- 
lespont ihid., had motley 
army 159, exploits in 
Greece 559 f., led hosts of 
Asia against Greece 2 [1 1, 
obeyed ship captain 129, 
ruined throngh greed 199 f., 
his army not brilliant 3 
257, 5 377 


Zaleucus, Locrian lawgiver 
6 S17 and n. 2 

Zeno, founder of Stoic school, 
inconsistent with  profes- 
sions 4 249 £., wrote on 
Homeric poems 359, con- 
sidered Margites a youth- 
ful work of Hlomer 359 f., 
explained Honier’s incon- 
sistencies 361, teacher of 
Persaeus (bid,, attacked by 
Dio with coarse jests 5 375 

Zetes, son of Boreas, athletic 
1391 

Zethus, son of Antiopé and 
Zeus, exposed 2 153 and 
n. 1, 154, criticized brother 
for devotion to music 5 205 
and n, I 

Zeus, fosters good kings, 
humbles bad 1 9, 25, 99 £., 
187, ideal king 21, 99, 177, 
4 367 f., relations with 
Minos 1 21, 187, titles 21, 


503 


INDEX 


245,77 ff., 4 103, father of 
Heracles 31, 245, father of 
men and gods 99, 177 f., 
punished Prometheus 263, 
god of family life 365, 
relations with Hera 459 f., 
3 471, 4.31, partial toward 
Ilium 1 509, 3 298, de- 
stroved Tlium = fhid., re- 
puted father of Sarpedon 
1 517, responsible — for 
Hector’s ransom 525, muti- 
lated Cronus 559, had 
altar at Troy 563, statne 
at Olympia 2 15 and n. 3, 
27 f., 55 f., protected by 
mist 39, attributes 77 ff., 
appointed Paris judge of 
beauty contest 265, praised 
421, statue at Rhodes 3 
117, turned animals into 
men at request of Calliopé 
235, made Ganymede cup- 
hearer 29% f., wisest and 





eldest lawgiver £51, his 
chariot hymned by Zoro- 
aster and Magi 457, had 
Nisaean horses 1457 f., 
his heavenly horse 461, 
credited with statues of 
Poseidon and Philip 4 41, 
his temple at Olympia 419 
n. 1, compared with Aga- 
memnon 5 9, his weapon 
53 and n. 2, maligned by 
Alexander 63 and n. 7, his 
storage jars 69, statues at 
tome wear only cloak 181, 
laws inviolable 821, hair 
praised by Homer 343 

Zeuxis, famous painter 2 51 

Zopyrus, son of Megabyzus, 
conquered Babylon 5 67 
and n. 2 

Zoroaster, founder of Persian 
religion, had miraculous 
career 3 457, sang of Zeus’ 
chariot ibid. 
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IIl 2nd Imp.) 

Sopuocres. F. Storr, 2 Vols. (Vol. 1 8th Jmp., Vol. I] 5th 
imp.) Verse trans. 

Straso: Grocrapny. Ilorace L. Jones. 8 Vols. (Vols. I 
and VIII 8rd Jmp., Vols. II, V and VI 2nd Lap.) 

Tnropurastus: Cnaracrers. J. M. Edmonds; Heropes, 
ete. A.D. Knox. (2nd Imp.) 

Tueropurastus: ENauiry intro Pianrs. Sir Arthur Ilort. 
2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

Tuucypinrs. C.F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. 1 3rd Imp., Vols. 
H-IV 2nd Imp. revised.) 

TryrHioporus. Cf. Orrian, 

Xenopuon: Cyrroparpia. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I 
Qnd Imp., Vol. I 8rd Imp.) 

Xevopuon: IHe..enica, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, AND Sympo- 
sium. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. (Vols, I 
and III 3rd /mp., Vol. I] 4th Jmp.) 

XenopHon: Memoranitia anp Orcoxomicus. E. C. Mar- 
chant. (2nd Imp.) 

Xewopuon: Scripta Minora. E.C. Marchant. (2nd Imp.) 





VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
GREEK AUTHGRS 





AxnisrorLe: De Munvpo, ete. D. Furley and E. S, Forster. 
Anisrorite: Hisrory or Animas. <A. L. Peck. 
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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Anistotir: Metrrororocica. H. D. P. Lee. 
PLotixus. 


LATIN AUTILORS 


St. Aveustixne: City oF Gop. 

[Crcero: Apb Herennium. H, Caplan. 

Crcrro: Pro Sestio, ly Varrnium, Pro Caetso, De Pro- 
vixcus Coxsutarrpus, Pro Batro. J. H. Freese and R. 
Gardner. 

Puareprus AND oTHer Fanutists. B. E. Perry. 
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